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- apenas Portrait of Jobn Milton. 


HE portrait which stands as a frontispiece 
to the current number is taken from a pic- 
ture in the possession of my friends Mr. 
and Mrs. Morrison. It was purchased at a 
sale in the City, some twenty years ago, by 
Mrs. Morrison’s father, who always regarded 
it as an original portrait of the poet, and 
was strongly persuaded that it was painted 
by Milton’s own hands.* Whether such was 

, the case or not, the reader must judge. I 
content myself with placing a few facts about it on record in the 
pages of Zhe Antiquarian Magazine. 

There can be no antecedent improbability in the assertion that the 
poet was also a painter. Aristotle says that “he who possesses one of 
the moral virtues possesses them all, virtually at least.” And what 
is true of moral, is true also of intellectual excellence. The man 
who is endued with the truly poetic—#.¢., creative—faculty, may 
exhibit this faculty as a writer, a painter, or a sculptor. Rubens, 
as has been satisfactorily shown by the late Mr. H. F. Holt,+ was 
not only a painter but a sculptor. Why, then, should not John 
Milton have been also a painter as well as a poet, in the common 
acceptation of the term ? 

But is there any proof that Milton was a painter, and, further, - 
that he painted his own portrait ? 

I answer, that in Hawkins’s “‘ Life of Milton” is a statement to the 








* Thinking that such might be the case, an officer of the Museum promised to 

recommend it for admission among the contents of the National Portrait Gallery. 
t ‘Rubens a Sculptor,” by Henry F. Holt ; 4to. privately printed, 1863. 
Vor. IL—No. 7. B 
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effect that he (the poet) “ had some skill in painting as well as in 
music, and that somewhere or other there is a head of Milton drawn 
by himself.” * 

The portrait now placed before the reader, it will be seen, has 
the Milton arms,t and is inscribed with Milton’s name.{ It is, in 
the opinion of connoisseurs who have examined it, as old as the 
middle of the seventeenth century. In favour of the supposition 
that it was painted by the poet himself, we have not only the state- 
ment by Hawkins quoted above, but also the fact that Milton’s 
father, on settling in London as a scrivener, took up his residence in 
Bread-street, at the sign of the ‘‘ Spread Eagle.” ‘This was also the 
coat of arms of the family, as shown on the portrait, which, as will 
be observed, represents the poet at probably 38 or 40 years of age. 
Milton totally lost his sight in 1652, at the age of 44, but ‘‘it had 
been decaying several years before,” and ‘‘it was the sight of his left 
eye that he lost first.” In the portrait under consideration it will be 
seen that the left eye differs slightly in appearance from the right ; 
whilst the letters of the words “ Joannis Miltoni,” painted under the 
coat of arms, are similar to those which comprise Milton’s autograph 
appended to his Ode to Rouse, the original of which is preserved in 
the Bodleian Library, and of which a fac-simile is given in Mr. 
Hawkins’s “ Life.” 

The portrait, as the reader will notice, resembles the type of face 
familiar to us in John Bunyan, rather than the gentle, spiritual, and 
almost divine face of the poet as shown in the likeness of Milton 
prefixed by Sir Egerton Brydges to his edition of the poet’s works. 

Against the supposition that the portrait was painted by Milton 
himself is the fact that the head is represented crowned with laurel, 
from which it is plausibly argued that in all probability the bays 
were not and could not have been self-assumed. In reply to this, 
it may be said that even the greatest and the highest natures have 
their foibles and their weaknesses, and it is known that Milton was 
not very much troubled with the virtue of humility. Horace more 
than once arrogates to himself the laurel crown of a poet, and why, 
therefore, should not Milton also? And if this argument should not 
be admitted, it may be said that several gocd judges have con- 
sidered that the bay-leaves are an after-thought, and were not part of 





Pe “The Poetical Works of John Milton,” by Edward Hawkins, M.A. Oxford, 
1624. 

+ “Milton’s armorial bearings were, ‘Argent, a spread eagle with two heads 
gules, legged and beaked sable.’ A small silver seal, withthese arms, with which he 
was accustomed to seal his letters, is still (1810) preserved. On the death of 
Foster, the husband of Milton’s grand-daughter, it passed, through one inter- 
mediate hand, into the —— of Mr. T. Hollis, who purchased it in 1761. 
At present it forms one of the curiosities in the cabinet of the liberal Dr. Disney.” 
(Symmons’ Life of Milton, p. 598.) 


“ae On the back of it are painted the words, ‘‘Mr. John Milton, Back Library, 
0. 14.” 
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the original painting. But, assuming as true that the portrait— 
whether zpsius manu pitta or not—represents John Milton, the 
further question arises, “at what date was it painted?” In reply, 
the reader's attention is drawn to the defective vision of the left eye 
already referred to, as made plain in the reproduction here. 

To illustrate this defect, it may be well to give here an extract 
from a letter from John Milton to his Italian friend: Phalaris, dated 
Westminster, Sept. 28, 1654 :— 

‘It is now, I believe, ten years more or less, since I found my 
sight growing weak and dim. If I began to read at alt inthe morn- 
ing, as I was accustomed to do, my eye-balls instantly pained me, 
and shrank from. their office, but recovered after a moderate exercise 
of the body. Whenever I looked at a candle, it appeared sur- 
rounded with a kind of rainbow. Not a long time afterwards a 
darkness which in the left part of my eye (for that eye was dim some 
years before the other) concealed every object situated on that 
side. Whatever object was in front of me, if I. shut my right eye, 
appeared less. My other eye has gradually failed me for the last 
three years; and a few months before it became quite dark, every- 
thing which I looked at steadfastly seemed to swim before me, 
sometimes to the right hand and sometimes to the left ; continued 
mists appear settled on the whole part of my forehead and temples, 
which usually press and weigh down my eyes, particularly after 
dinner, until the evening, with a kind of sleeping heaviness ; so 
that I often think of the fate of Phineas or Appollonius— 

‘In purple mist profound 
His eyes uncover’d seem on its centre deep 
To see old earth turn round, while mute he lay 
In helpless drowsiness.’ ” 

Tt must be owned that this quotation, and the defect noticeable in 
the portrait, agree wonderfully together. 

As to the authenticated portraits of Milton, our information is 
meagre in the extreme. Charles Symmons, in his Life of Milton 
(8vo., 1810, p. 45) writes: ‘We know that a portrait of him when 
he was only ten years of age was painted by the celebrated Corne- 
lius Jansen.” Besides this we know that there is one portrait of 
him in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and another at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Mr. John Fitchett Marsh, in his ‘“‘ Engraved Portraits and Pre- 
tended Portraits of Milton,” writes thus: “The portrait painted at 
the age of ten, now (1860) in the possession of Mr. Disney ; that 
at the age of twenty-one, purchased from the executor of Milton’s 
widow by Speaker Onslow ; the print engraved by Marshal for the 
first edition of the Minor Poems, in 1645; and that prefixed to the 
first edition of the History of Britain, inscribed ‘Gul. Faithorne ad 
vivum delin. et sculpsit, 1670,’ at the age of 62, form a series of un- 
questionable authenticity, taken at various periods of the poet's life, 
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and presenting such marked difference of feature as to create no 
risk of mistake or confusion among them.” 

Milton’s granddaughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, who died at 
Islington, May 9, 1754, is said by those who knew her to have 
strongly resembled her grandfather’s portrait: so that the general 
features of the poet must still have been known by tradition at least 
at that date. She kept a chandler’s shop in Holloway ; and her 
memory is linked with that of the last generation by the fact that in 
1750 the play, or “ Masque” of Comus was acted for her benefit, 
the prologue on the occasion, which was spoken by Garrick himself, 
being supplied by Dr. Johnson. 

‘She (Mrs. Foster) spoke of three portraits of her illustrious 
ancestor, which had been painted at different periods of his life ; 
the first when he was at school ; the second when he was about the 
age of twenty-five ; and the last when he was advanced in years. 
The first of these, that painted by Jansen, is a half-length picture ; 
it was purchased from the executors of Milton’s widow by Mr. 
Charles Stanhope ; at the sale of his effects it became the p 
of the late Mr. Thomas Hollis, by whom it was bequeathed to Mr. 
Brand, and by him again to the Rev. Dr. Disney; with him it at 
present remains (1810).” ‘Of the two other portraits,” writes Mr. 
Symmons, “unless the last be that crayon drawing by Faithorne, 
for which Milton sat in his sixty-second year, and which is reported 
to have the most strongly resembled him, I can communicate no 
particular intelligence.” 

Should these pages be fortunate enough to attract the attention of 
competent judges, the portrait itself is in London, and can be 
exhibited, so as to ‘‘run the gauntlet” of criticism. Should it be 
decided that it is not painted by the poet’s hand, its owners will rest 
satisfied with the adverse verdict of “not proven ;” but neither they, 
nor the writer of these lines, will be readily persuaded that in look- 
ing on those features, they do not behold the lineaments of the 
author of “ Paradise Lost.” 

They who are desirous of minute information respecting the 
portraits of the great poet, and the numerous engravings which have 
been made from them, may find it in the edition of his Juvenile 
Poems, published by Warton (p. 529), in the Memoirs of Thomas 
Hollis (vol. i. pp. 113, 117), and in a paper on “ The Engraved 
Portraits and Pretended Portraits of Milton,” by Mr. J. F. Marsh, 
reprinted from the Transactions of the Historic Society of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, 1860. 

There was a miniature picture by Cooper, supposed to have been 
a portrait of Milton (but erroneously, according to C. Symmons), 
which came by purchase into the possession of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
On its back was written, ‘‘ This picture belonged to Deborah Milton, 
who was her father’s amanuensis.” What has become of this? 

E. WALForD. 
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Mn Some Dbscure Celtic Tords and jPprases in 
Shakspeare. 
By CHartes Mackay, LL.D.* 


PART i. 
(Continued from Vol. I. page 195.) 
CaDE, OR JACK CADE. 


HE character of Mortimer, commonly called “‘ Jack Cade,” as 
pourtrayed in “‘ Henry VI.” is a perversion of history. Neither 
the first nor the second of the three connected plays bearing 

that title can justly be ascribed to Shakspeare, except in so far as he 
may have amended the work of an inferior writer, to fit it for theatrical 
representation. ‘Though usually included in his works, all the best 
critics and commentators incline to the belief that they were not 
written by him, though occasionally bearing proofs of his master 
hand. However that may be, the Mortimer of history was very 
different from the ‘‘ Jack Cade” of the dramatist. Instead of being 
the low and ignorant rowdy as he is there represented, he was a 
gentleman, possibly illiterate, but not vulgar or brutal; and was 
followed to the field, which he took in the hope of obtaining redress 
for the manifold grievances of the people, and especially of the 
Commons of Kent, by all the principal people of that and the adjoin- 
ing counties of Surrey and Sussex, and by gentlemen at the time 
serving, or who had previously served, as high sheriffs, mayors, and 
magistrates, many of them at the head of companies of several 
hundred men. The fact of the influential composition of the great 
gathering under Mortimer at Blackheath was first made public and 
proved in 1870 by Mr. W. Durrant Cooper, who carefully examined 
the Patent Roll of the 28th of Henry VI., and read a paper on the sub- 
ject before a meeting of the Archzological Society at Ashford, Kent. 
In this Roll, containing the names of many persons who were par- 
doned for their participation in Mortimer’s Rebellion, are those of 
knights, abbots, esquires, gentlemen, and yeomen. In several of the 
Hundreds of Kent, the constables, as if acting in strict accordance 
with law and custom, summoned the able-bodied inhabitants of their 
parishes ; and among other functionaries who obeyed the summons 
were the Mayors of Canterbury, Maidstone, Chatham, Sandwich, and 
Queensborough, and the bailiffs of Folkestone and many other 
villages and hamlets. Mortimer, in whose behalf these things were 
done, was supported by the Duke of York, a pretender to the throne, 
whose relative he claimed to be, and had the claim allowed. He 





* Author of ‘‘ The Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of Western Europe, and 
nore especially of the English, and Lowland Scotch, and of their Slang, Cant, and 
Lolloquial Dialects.”’ London, Triibner, 1877. 
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had distinguished himself in the wars in Ireland, and was held in 
high esteem by the Duke of York, and more especially by the Com- 
mons of the South of England. One of the great grievances of the 
seventeen which were duly set forth by Mortimer was the threat of 
Henry VI. to convert the whole county of Kent into a “wilde 
foreste” for the Royal hunting-ground. The whole document 
appears in Stowe’s Annals, and reflects high credit on the ability and 
acumen of those who drew it up—whether Mortimer himself, or his 
advisers, does not appear. Hall, in his Chronicles, describes 
Mortimer as a young man of goodly stature and pregnant wit, and 
adds that the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Duke of Buckingham, 
who were deputed by the King to hold a conference with him, when 
London lay at his mercy, ‘‘found him sober in communication ; 
wise in disputing ; and stiff in opinion ;” a very different picture from 
that drawn of him by the dramatist to whose inferior work Shak- 
speare has been made to stand sponsor. 

Two nicknames were given to this personage by the peeple at the 
time when he stood forward as the great reformer of abuses—Jack 
Cade and John Amende-Alle. Both of these were expressive of admir- 
ation and approval, though the unknown author of the Second Part of 
“‘ Henry VI.” was not aware of the significance of the first. That of the 
second was obvious to the Saxon part of the population, and to the 
Saxon historians who wrote of his exploits and objects. The first 
was well known to the Kentish commons who flocked to his standard, 
and was purely Celtic. The author of the Second Part of ‘“‘ Henry 
VI.” gave it a Saxon interpretation, as in the well-known scene in 
Act iv. scene 2, where Mortimer, or Cade, is introduced for the 
first time :— 

CADE.—We, John Cade, so termed of our sup father, — 
Dick (aside).—Or rather,-of stealing a cade of herrings. 
CapE.—For our enemies shall /a// before us. 

The whole scene is intended to represent the common people as 
disbelieving in his pretensions to noble birth, and considering him as 
one of themselves ; or, if possible, of even lower degree than Dick 
the builder, Smith the weaver, and others who speak disrespectfully 
of him behind his back. Cade, a barrel, is supposed by Nares to be 
a corruption of “keg”—a “keg” of herrings. He quotes from 
** Praise of R. Her.” (red herrings?), 1599: ‘‘ The rebel Jack Cade 
was the first that devised to put red herrings in cades, and from him 
they have their name.” 

‘There can be no doubt,” says Nares, ‘‘that Cade is derived from 
Cadus.” In this interpretation Mr. Staunton agrees ; for in reference 
to the word fa//, originally fai/e, when Cade says ‘‘ our enemies shall 
fail before us” he seems to find a pun, in the supposed etymology 
of his name, Cade, from the Latin cado, to fall! ‘This is indeed a 
very far-fetched etymology, and not likely to have been punned upon 
by Cade, who was certainly not a Latin scholar. 
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The derivation is more probably from the Celtic ceud or cead, pro- 
nounced Cade or Kade, the “first,” a name given by the people as 
a mark of confidence and affection, at the time he was captain or 
leader of the Commons, the firs¢ man in the Kentish army which he 
brought together for the liberation of the country from royal and 
aristocratic oppression. Like his other title of John Amende-Alle, it 
denoted respect for, and appreciation of his character. In like 
manner, the name of Cid in Celtic Spain was given to the national 
hero “ Don Roderigo Diez, conde de Bivar.” Littré, in his French 
dictionary, is in error in deriving Crd from the Arabic. “El Cid 
campeador,” literally translated, means the first or foremost fighter 
or watrior. 


Canon. 


Canon, a law, a rule, an ecclesiastical tenet, an inhibition or pro- 
hibition ; a command of the Church either in discipline or belief. 


**Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter.”—Hamlet. 


Few words have led etymologists further astray from the right 
path of inquiry than this, and its derivatives, canonise, canonisa- 
tion, &c. 

Cannon, an instrument for the discharge of missiles of war, and 
Canon, a law, have both been derived from the Greek 4anna, a tube, 
a reed. This may be applicable enough to the cannon of war, but is 
not at all applicable to the canon of belief, though attempts have been 
made to reconcile the origin of the two words by the supposition that 
kanna, a reed, was used as the implement by which a straight line 
could be traced, and that it signified “ a measuring or marking pole, a 
ruler; whence canon, arule! And this in all seriousness of good 
faith ! 

If we go back into the early history and practice of all religions, 
we find that, thousands of years before the invention of printing, the 
priests of Greece and Rome, as well as those of Babylon and 
Assyria, and of the Druids, perhaps more ancient than the former, 
and quite as ancient as the latter, chanted or sang the laws and 
ordinances of the faith, the better by the means of rhythm, and perhaps 
of rhyme, to impress them upon the memory of the people. With 
this clue we find that a canon is a chant, a law, a maxim, a precept, 
promulgated in the temples by the priests, intoning them in solemn 
recitation or chant, as is now done in the cathedral service, and that 
the root of the word is the Celtic can, to sing, to rehearse, and sona 
(shona, pronounced /ona), fortunate, happy, holy, whence can-on or 
canhon a holy song. The word canon in secular music seems to be 
derivable from the same root, as well as the Italian canzone and the 
French chanson. 
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CoPHETUA AND THE BEGGAR MAID. 


The well-known ballad of Cophetua, reprinted in Percy’s Relics from 
the ‘‘Crown Garland of Golden Roses,” 1612, is mentioned by 
Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and other writers of the time. The ballad 
states that Cophetua was an African king. 


“T read that once in Africa 
A princely wight did reign, 
Who had to name Cophetua 
As poets they did feign.” 
The fair beggar-maid with whom the king was enamoured, being 
asked her name, replied Penelophon, but Shakspeare in ‘“ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost” has Zenelophon, which Percy considers to be a mis- 
print. According to Ben Jonson in ‘‘ Every Man in his Humour,” 
Cophetua was reputed to be rich. ‘‘ I have not the heart to devour 
thee, an I might be made as rich as King Cophetua.”’ Warburton was 
of opinion that there was an old “‘ bombast play” of the name, on 
which the ballad was founded. The author of the ballad, whoever he 
may have been, seems to have had little faith in the authenticity of 
the story, or in the reality of the king’s existence ; but the coincidence 
of the name, real or supposed, with that of a personage of great 
power and authority among Celtic nations, while they were yet under 
the tutelage and government of the Druidical priesthood, suggests an 
origin for the story of a more remote antiquity in England than 
that of the Danish or Saxon era. The greatest personage known to the 
Celts, greater by far than any of their kings, was Coibhi, pronounced 
Coiphi, or Coivi—the titular designation of the Arch or Chief Druid, 
whose name yet survives in the proverbs of the Gaelic-speaking 
people in Scotland and Ireland. ‘“ The benevolence of this person,” 
says Dr. Armstrong (Gaelic Dictionary, 1825), ‘‘ who was always 
chosen from the worthiest of his order, is recorded in the following 
verse : 
“* Ged is fagus clach do’n lar, is faigse na sin cobhair Coidhi.” 
(Near though a stone be to the ground, still nearer is the help of Coidz.) 
Ina note to Toland’s “History of the Druids,” edited by R. 
Huddleston (1814) there is an account of the Coibhi who was high 
priest, or Arch-Druid, in the reign of Edwin, king of Northumbria. 
Coibhi is also mentioned by the Venerable Bede in his Ecclesiastical 
History, book ii. chapter xii. The last syllables of Cophefua 
resolve themselves into the Celtic ¢wath (pronounced /ua), northern 
or of the north, leading to the inference that the Celts in the South 
of England spoke of this personage as the Coibhi of the North, to 
them the region of romance and poetry, as ancient ballads all testify, 
when they speak of harpers, or minstrels, as invariably from the ‘‘ North 
Countree.” Did an Arch-Druid of the North, in a remote time, fall 
in love with and marry a woman of low degree, or was there a tra- 
dition to that effect among the Celtic peoples? It should be borne 
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in mind that celibacy was not enjoined upon either of the three 
Druidical orders, the Priests, the Bards, and the Prophets or Augurs, 
and that if one so highly placed as the Coibhi of the time married 
a maid of low degree for the sake of her exceeding beauty, the 
circumstance would be long remembered in popular tradition. Pene- 
lophon, the name of the fair enslaver, seems to be descriptive of her 
low estate, and to be composed of the Celtic Ban (Pan or Pen), a 
woman, and /od, a puddle, a gutter, a slush, a mire (diminutive /oban 
or /obhan). In modern Gaelic, /obanach isa draggle-tailed ragged 
woman. These investigations into the possible origin and era of the 
story of King Cophetua are merely offered as suggestions for the 
consideration of students of language, and as a possible explanation 
of the legend. 


Rats RHYMED TO DEATH IN IRELAND. 


The idea that this was or could be done, was familiar to the poets 
of the Elizabethan era, and was frequently alluded to :— 

“TI was never so de-rhymed since Pythagoras’ time, when J oy an Irish rat, 
which I can hardly remember.” (As You Like It, Act iii. scene 2.) 

** Rhyme them to death, as they do rats in Ireland.” (Randolph, Jealous Lover, 
Act v. scene 2.) 

‘* Rhyme them to death, as they do Irish rats in drumming tunes.” (Ben Jonson, 
Rhyming Epistle.) 

Nares thought that “‘ this ‘ fanciful idea’ arose probably from some 
mystical charm or incantation used in Ireland, and supported his 
opinion by that of Sir William Temple, who seemed to derive it 
from the Runic incantations, for, after speaking of them in various 
ways, he (Sir William Temple) adds, ‘and the proverb of rhyming rats 
to death came, I suppose, from the same root.’” 

The reference is generally referred in Ireland to the supposed 
potency of the verses pronounced by the professional rhymers of 
Ireland, which according to popular superstition could not only 
drive rats to destruction, but could absolutely turn a man’s face to 
the back of his head ! 

On the 24th of January, 1853, the late Dr. Todd read a paper 
before the Royal Irish Academy, referring to ‘‘ As You Like It,” iii. 
2, and the parallel passages adduced by commentators upon the 
passage in question, among others by Ben Jonson, Randolph, 
Archdeacon Nares, Sir William Temple, Reg. Scott, Dean Swift, Sir 
Philip Sidney. After which he entered at considerable length on the 
Irish superstitions regarding the effects of satire as prevalent in that 
country to a recent period. This paper is found in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. v. pp. 355—366 (8vo. 1853). The 
strange phrase, and the superstition that arose out of it, seem to have 
been produced by a mistranslation by the English-speaking popu- 
lation of a considerable portion of Ireland of two Celtic, or Gaelic, 
words, ran, to roar, to shriek, to bellow, to make a great noise on a 
wind instrument ; and rann, to versify, to rhyme, to make a song. 
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It is well known that rats are scared by any great and persistent noise 
in the houses which they infest. At a recent dinner of the Highland 
Society of London, a noble lord, a large landed proprietor and 
resident in the Highlands, was asked by an Englishman who professed 
to dislike the martial music of the bagpipe that sounded harsh and 
shrill, at intervals, during the repast, whether it was true that the 
bagpipes played in a house would frighten away rats? “ Yes,” 
replied his Lordship, who kept a piper of his own, “ it is quite true. 
I have often had it tried in barns and stables, and have never 
known the experiment to fail. The loud skirl of the pipes, as we 
say in Scotland, causes them invariably to scamper from the building, 
and, better still, they seldom come back again.” 

The Saxon English, as well as Saxon Irish, of Shakspeare’s time, 
confounding ranm, a rhyme, with raz, a roar, or loud shriek, fell into 
the error which led to the English phrase as used by Shakspeare. 
That Ben Jonson, who was a Scotsman, had a notion of the real 
meaning, appears evident from his allusion to ‘“‘ drumming tunes ”— 
i.e. noisy tunes—in the passage above cited. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Che “ Citurel” of CHolftam von Eschenbach. 
TRANSLATED BY JULIA GODDARD. 
(Continued from Vol. I. p. 144.) 


N the second portion of Siguna and Schionatulander, we shall 
I find the lineage of the latter, Schionatulander being the grand- 
son of Gurnemanz of Graharz and Rivalin, a wise and 
reverend prince whom we meet with in Parzival as giving: sage 
advice and counsel. The third son of Gurnemanz, Gurzgri, who 
married Mahaute, sister of Eckunat, Count Palatine, was the father 
of Schionatulander. He met with his death through espousing the 
case of Schoie de la Kurt (Joie de la Cour). 

There appears a little discrepancy in dates, for Herzeleide’s son, 
the famous Parzival, marries Kondwiramur, the daughter of King 
Tampentar, with whom Siguna was brought up until they were both 
five years old. After this Siguna went to her aunt Herzeleide, who 
had married Gahmureth of Anjou. And Parzival was not born until 
fourteen days after the death of his father Gahmureth, when, accord- 
ing to the dates given in Titurel, Kondwiramur would be already 
grown up. 

The geography of the places mentioned is somewhat difficult to 
determine : for the most part they lie in the South of France and in 
Spain. Montalvasche, or Mont Salvat (Mountain of Salvation) was 
in the Pyrenees. “ When the angel,” says Simrock, “ brought him 
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(Titurel) the Grail, he built near Salvaterra in the Pyrenees, between 
Navarre and Arragon, where a place of the name still remains, the 
Temple of Montalvaische. Waleis and Norgals are both supposed 
to be beyond the Pyrenees, from the fact that Gahmureth journeyed 
from Seville through Toledo to Kanvoleis, their chief city. 

In this present portion is the commencement of what Simrock calls 
‘ein reizendes Gesprach iiber Minne ;’ and very charming and 
piquant is the conversation, fully justifying Schlegel’s opinion of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach as the most artistic bard of the period. 
Schlegel compares Wolfram to Dante, “both on account of his 
partiality for allegory, and a fondness for parading that eru- 
dition in which they both excelled all contemporary minstrels. 
‘‘He may also,” continues Schlegel, ‘‘ be compared to Ariosto in 
regard to his Oriental fulness of detail and gorgeousness of colouring.” 

These latter qualities may perhaps be more apparent in the great 
Grail epic of Parzival than in the fragment of Titurel, but the tender- 
ness of the love episode between Siguna and Schionatulander is 


perhaps surpassed by no other poem, either of medizval or of 
modern times. 


Argument.—Herzeleide becomes engaged to Kastis, who, dying on the wedding- 
day, leaves to her the kingdoms of Waleis and Norgals, which she brings to her 
second husband, Gahmureth. After the death of Tampentir, to whom Kardeiss 
succeeds in Brobarz (Brabant), Siguna, at the request of Herzeleide, is entrusted 
to her and brought . with Schionatulander. This young Dauphin of Graswal- 
dane (Grasiva' , Viennois, or Dauphiny), hero - the present story, had been 
confided to the care of Gahmureth bY his early love, Queen Anflise of France ; 
his grandfather was Gurnemanz of Graharz, his father Gurzgri, his mother 
Mahaute, sister of the Count Palatine Eckunat. Schionatulander, who had often 
served Gahmureth as messenger to Anflise, now himself becomes disturbed by the 
love he bears to the yo Siguna. He begs her to take pity upon him, and a 
charming discourse upon love takes place between the young people: Siguna is 
gracious, yet Schionatulander must first serve under the shield. 


Now at this time it came to pass 
That Kastis died, 
Who had at Montalvasché won 
Sweet Herzeleide to be his bride ; 
And he had given her for dower 
Both Kanvoleis and Kingrivals, 
O’er which she now held sovereign power. 


Though bride, yet wife to Kastis ne’er 
Was she. And now 
To Gahmureth she fondly gave 
Full meed of love and lover’s vow. 
Two kingdoms brought she as her dower, 
This lovely child of Trimutel, 
Monsalvat’s ever-blooming flower. 
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But King Tampentar died, whilst yet 
But four years old 

Was Siguna. And then the crown 
Descended to Kardeiss the bold, 

With fair Brabant. Through which—alas 
That these young playfellows must part 

All suddenly it came to pass. 


Then Herzeleide, who of the child 

Had longing thought, 
Prayed earnestly that Siguna 

Should from Brabant to her be brought. 
Kondwiramur with grief rebelled ; 

Thus would their friendship end, and she 
To lose her playmate be compelled. 


Siguna spake : ‘‘ Dear father mine, 
Now let me lay 

My dolls packed up within my chests, 
And send me to my aunt away ; 

Equipped for journey I should be, 
And many a noble knight is pledged 

For knightly service unto me.” 


‘** Well spoken, child! Wisdom dost thou 
Well understand ; 

Ah, that the Lord might oft vouchsafe 
Such noble ladies to the land. 

So thou art safe my grief may sleep, 
Were the Black Forest here, as spears 

Its stems should be, a guard to keep. 


So with her aunt the child grew up, 
And day by day 
To everyone she seemed as fair 
As light 'mongst opening buds in May, 
Within her heart doth truth upspring. 
But I, ere of her charms I speak, 
The goodness of her heart would sing. 


Of all that highest meed of praise 
For woman gains, 
Not one hair’s-breadth forgotten was, 
But each her form so fair retains. 
True offspring she of mother fair, 
As Schoisian’ was, so is her child, 
Endowed with youth and virtues rare. 
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To Herzeleide now, for awhile, 
Let us return ; 
One fain would praise on her bestow, 
Since dearly she our praise doth earn. 
The fountain she of honour true, 
Full well hath she deserved that fame 
Should be from many lands her due. 


The widowed maid, the daughter fair 
Of Trimutel, 

Was spoken of with reverence meet, 
Where men of woman’s virtues tell ; 

Her worth was known both far and near, 
Until at Kanvoleis her love 

Was won through gleaming sword and spear. 


Of wondrous change in Siguna 
One daily hears ; 
How darkened are her tresses pale ; 
Her bosom rounder now appears, 
And haughtiness hath taken root 
With pride within her heart, which yet 
Full womanly, bears worthy fruit. 


How Gahmureth departed from 
The land where reigned 
Queen Belakane, and how the hand 
Of Schoisian’s sister he obtained ; 
How he the French queen left, I trow, 
’Tis useless here to tell; be mine 
To sing of love and maiden’s vow. 


To Anflisa a noble child 
Of princely birth 
Had been entrusted, whose pure mind 
Had horror for base things of earth, 
That through corruption win reward : 
Look weil, ye princes, ye shall see 
To none should ye more praise accord. 


Then did the Queen to Gahmureth 
This youthful squire 
Commit, whose virtues shall henceforth 
Our song with highest thoughts inspire ; 
His childish sweetness doth foreshow 
The hero for whose sake my love 
To other children forth doth flow. 
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So, with the Angevin the child 
Went on his way, 
To where, 'mongst heathen nations far, 
The lands of Caliph Baruch lay ; 
Then to Waleis with him returned, 
Where, in the boldness of the boy, 
The man’s fair future all discerned. 


I must, to tell the child’s proud race, 
A moment take ; 
His grandfather was Gurnemanz 
Of Graharz, who the spear could break, 
And had in jousts won glorious name ; 
His father was Gurzgri, whose death 
Through serving a fair lady came. 


His mother was Mahaut? fair, 
Whose brother famed 
Was Eckunat, Count Palatine, 
From the strong town Berbester named. 
At higher value we may rate 
Schionatulander yet than all 
The host that round him congregate. 


That I the noble Gurzgri’s son 
Named not before 
Siguna, let me now explain ; 
Her mother to the Grail of yore, 
Ere she was married, service paid, 
Which gives the precedence of birth 
Unto the race whence sprang the maid. 


For they who tend the Holy Grail 
Are the elect : 

Blest in this life ; in that to come 
Their joy for ever is perfect. 

And from this goodly seed out-sown 
From Montalvasché, came the maid ; 

Where service merit wins alone. 





And whereso’er the seed was sown 
In lands around 

It brought forth fruit; but wicked ones 
It smote as hail doth smite the ground. 

Far hath Kanvoleis’ fame outrung : 
Chief city of eternal truth 

Hath it been named in many a tongue. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Che Copper Coins of Mueen Anne, 


“ UT you have not a farthing of Queen Anne! You know 
there were only three of them struck.” Such is the remark 
which often reaches the ears of coin collectors. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century the public require- 
ments had been over-supplied with copper money, and it was not 
until towards the close of Queen Anne’s reign that Jonathan Swift 
advocated a new copper currency. 

He submitted to the Lord Treasurer, in 1712, the following sug- 
gestions for improving the British coins :— 

“yy, That the English farthings and halfpence be recoined upon the 
Union of England and Scotland. 

“2, That they bear devices and inscriptions alluding to all the most 
remarkable parts of Her Majesty’s reign. 

‘3. That there bea society established for the finding out of proper 
subjects, inscriptions, and devices. 

“4. That no subject, inscription, or device be stamped without the 
approbation of this society, nor if it be thought proper without the 
authority of the Privy Council.” 

The dies of this proposed coinage were executed by a celebrated 
German artist, named John Croker ;* but owing to the death of the 





FIG. 1. 


Queen the coins were never manufactured, and only a few impres- 
sions of halfpennies and farthings were struck as patterns in gold, 
silver, copper, and tin. The halfpennies exhibit the following 
varieties : 
1. Obv. and Rev., ANNA* DEI* GRATIA. Bust of the Queen to 
left. (See Fig. 1.) 





* John Croker was born at Dresden in 1670. He was brought up as a jeweller, 
and acquired considerable fame. After residing some time in Holland he came to 
England, where his skill attracted notice. He was — employed at the Mint, 
where he executed the beautiful pattern farthings and halfpennies of Queen Anne. 
In 1705 he was appointed Chief Engraver, and at a later period Master of the 
Mint, which distinguished position he held till his death. 
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2. Obv and Rev., ANNA* DEI* GRATIA. Bust of the Queen to 
left. dye, ANNO* REGNI * DVODECIM. 


3. Obv. and Rev., ANNA * DEI *GRATIA. Bust of the Queen to left. 
Edge, DECVS * ET * TVTAMEN * ANNO * REGNI * DVODE. 
4. Obv.and Rev., ANNA* AUGVSTA. Bust of the Queen to left. 





5. Obv., ANNA DG MAG BR FR ET HIB REG. Bust of the Queen to 
left. 
Rev., the Queen, with the attributes of Britannia, seated under 
a crown, holding in the right hand an olive-branch, in the 
left a lance ; the right leg bare. (See Fig. 2.) 


6. Obv., ANNA DG MAG BR FR ET HIB REG. Bust of the Queen to 
left. 
Rev,, the Queen, with the attributes of Britannia, seated under a 
crown, holding in the right hand a rose and thistle, in the 
left a lance ; the right leg bare. 
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7. Obv., ANNA DG MAG BR FR ET HIB REG. Bust of the Queen to 
left. 
ev., A rose and thistle opening from one stem, crowned. 


8. Obv., ANNA DG MAG BR FR ET HIB REG. Bust of the Queen to 
left. 
Rev., A rose and thistle opening from one stem (the crown is 
omitted). 


9. Obv., The Queen, with the attributes of Britannia, seated under 
a crown, holding in the right hand an olive-branch, in the 
left a lance ; the right leg bare. 

Rev., A rose and thistle opening from one stem, crowned. 


10. Obv., The Queen, with the attributes of Britannia, seated under 
a crown, holding in the right hand an olive-branch, in the 
left a lance ; the right leg bare. 

Rev., A rose and thistle opening from one stem. 

VOL. Il. c 
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11. Obv., The Queen, with the attributes of Britannia, seated 
under a crown, holding in the right hand a rose and thistle, 
in the left a lance ; the right leg bare. 

Rev., A rose and thistle opening from one stem. 

12. Obv., A rose and thistle opening from one stem, crowned. 

ev., A rose and thistle opening from one stem. 





Fic. 8 


Upon the death of Croker in 1740 the dies of the halfpennies 
passed into the hands of Mr. Bush, of the Ordnance Office, in the 
Tower of London. He caused some impressions to be struck off, 
and the Hon. Richard Arundell, who was then Master of the Mint, 
hearing of this, ordered the dies to be destroyed, which was accord- 
ingly done the same year. 

The farthings exhibit the seven varieties shown in the illustra- 
tions, and a specimen of No. 5 has been struck only on the obverse 
side. 





The Queen Anne farthing was once the sensational coin of the day, 
but is now remarkable only on account of its past greatness. Several 
accounts have been handed down to us, showing the popular opinion 
as to the rarity of these farthings. One is that a possessor offered 
one forsale ina newspaper for #500. Another is that an auctioneer, 
to advertise himself, put one up tor sale and knocked it down to an 
imaginary buyer for a similar sum. 

An English newspaper of the 14th February, 1814, called the 
British Press, contains the account of a trial at Dublin, in which it 
is said that aman named George Hone received twelve months’ 
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imprisonment for stealing a Queem Anne’s farthing ; and so impressed 
were the parties of its great value that it was estimated that probably 
£1,400 would be realised by its sale. The prosecuting counsel in- 
formed the jury that only three specimens were known ; that the die 
broke upon striking the third farthing; and that one farthing was in 
the King’s Museum, the second in the British Museum, and the third, 
which was missing, was presumed to be the one in question. 

The real value of the pattern farthings differs considerably, accord- 
ing to the state of preservation, rarity, and metal in which they happen 
to be struck. 

Specimens of No. 1 vary from ros. to £1 10s., No. 2 from £2 2s. 
to £3 38-, Nos. 3 or 4 from £1 10s. to £2 2s., No. 5 from £7 7s. 
to £12 12s., No. 6 from £3 3s. to £5 5s., No. 7 from £1 10s. to 
42 tos. No. ris considered to be the current farthing- of Queen 
Anne, and some hundreds of specimens were struck. 

NATHAN HEywoop. 
mee 


Che bistorp of Pilds.. 
By Cornetivs WaLrorp, F.S.S., Barrister-at- Law. 
(Continued from page 304.) 
PART I. 
CuapterR VIII.—Zown or Corporation Gilds. 


THINK it may be fairly assumed that this class of Gilds 

(Burg-Gilds) arose out of the progressive action of the Frith- 

Gilds and of the Craft-Gilds ; and probably in part out of the 
conflict which came to be waged between the two. Nearly all 
writers upon this portion of Gild history have been perplexed, and 
have failed to make clear alike the period and the precise elements 
of the transition. I do not expect to be able entirely to clear up a 
problem which has defied accumulated volumes. The Gilds-Merchant 
in some cases appear to: have led directly up to Corporate-Gilds ; for 
which indeed the latter was but another name. 

In.a charter granted by Edward IIL. (1307-27) to the citizens of 
London, it was provided that no person, whether an inhabitant of 
the City or otherwise, should be admitted into the civil freedom, 
unless he was a member of one of the Trades or Mysteries, or unless 
with the full consent.of the whole community convened; only, that 
apprentices might still be admitted according to the established form. 
Norton says, “ Before this, no mention occurs of any mercantile 
qualification to entitle the householder to his admission to the 
Corporation.” (Commentaries on Lendon, 120.) 

In 49 Edward <II. (1375) an enactment was passed in the 
assembled commonalty. of the City, by which the right of election of 
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all City dignitaries and officers, including Members of Parliament, 
was transferred from the Ward representatives to the Trading 
Companies ; a few members of which were directed to be selected 
by the masters or wardens to come to the Guildhall for election 
purposes ; and in them it has continued to the present time: only 
that by a subsequent Act of Common Council, it was opened to all 
the liverymen of Companies generally ; and that right, which indeed 
without such sanction had no legal authority, was finally confirmed 
to such liverymen, as being freemen of the Corporation of London, 
by Stat. 11 Geo. I. c. 18(1724). (Herbert’s Great Livery Companies 
of London, vol. i. p. 32.) 

Dr. Brentano suggests that when, after the ordinance under Edward 
II., all citizens of London were obliged to belong to Trade-Gilds, 
the old burghers probably entered (as in a similar case the old ruling 
families of Cologne did) into some of the better Trade-Gilds, from 
which in later days sprang the so-called twelve great Companies of 
the City (London) ; and that they pursued under new shapes their 
old political and industrial interests. Already, towards the end of 
the reign of Edward III., the separation of these richer Companies 
from the poorer ones may be observed. They gained permanent 
influence in the Common Council; and from this time dates the 
still-existing custom of choosing the Mayor of London exclusively 
from them. 

In the following century—reign of Henry VI.—the victory of the 
Crafts was general in England ; for about that time the kings (as 
Madox tells us) began generally to recognise the constitution and 
liberties of towns in other terms than by confirming their Gilds. 
“ They granted to the men of a town or burgh that they should be a 
communitas perpetua et corporata—a corporate and perpetual com- 
munity.” The Craft-Gilds, whose rise the old City authorities had 
endeavoured till now to suppress, obtained the victory in the manner 
we have already traced in our account of them. 

Dr. Brentano says further: “‘ A short examination of the Statutes 
of the Town-Gilds will justify our claim for these confederations of 
towns to be shoots from the same root, fruits from the same tree, 
and higher stages of the same development from which the Frith- 
Gilds sprang. From the time when these Frith-Gilds stood at the 
head of the towns, their Statutes show, without a particle of change, 
the essential nature of the Gilds as disclosed by the Gild-Statutes of 
Cambridge. These Gilds appear as an enlarged great family, whose 
object is to afford such assistance to their members in all circum- 
stances of life as one brother might expect from another; and 
consequently, above all things, protection against the unbridled 
arbitrariness of the mighty—whether exercised by violence, or 
attempted at law by means of numerous friends as compurgators. 
The Gilds do not appear, however, as associations for instituting a 
new law, but tor maintaining the laws already existing ; for supple- 
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menting a system of order as yet defective and only in course of 
development ; and for guarding in common against the dangers 
attending a weak Government.” 

Many of the towns whose government was in the hands of Gilds 
of this class—especially those accessible by the sea—had been 
founded by merchants. Like the modern so-called ‘ Factories” of 
Asia and Africa, the old merchants fortified places from which they 
carried on trade with the surrounding people. But in all other towns 
also the great majority of the more respectable burghers lived by 
trade. In some cities the law-merchant, 7.c. the law of the Gild, 
prevailed, as to matters in the city, and not the general law of the 
land. The Corporation of the Paris Merchants stood at the head of 
the government of that city at a very early date. It is supposed 
that the constitution of London was originally based on that of a 
Gild. (Brentano, pp. civ.-v.) 

Mr. M‘Culloch, who had made an elaborate study of the progress 
of commerce, points out that the Gilds which existed at an early 
period in most boroughs of any importance, consisted of associations 
of those carrying on different trades (Craft-Gilds), similar in some 
respects to the colleges of workmen among the ancient Romans, 
formed for the purpose of watching over their common interests, 
and of managing their common property. The spirit of monopoly 
and exclusion, he thinks, gave strength and consistence to these 
institutions. Their members gradually acquired various privileges ; 
and having also, in certain matters, a separate jurisdiction exercised 
by their own officers in their own Guildhalls, they generally succeeded, 
in no long time, in engrossing the privileges and jurisdiction that 
originally belonged to the burgesses at large; so that the borough 
itself was sometimes merged in the Gild-Merchant, or combination 
of the separate Gilds. The substitution of the title of freeman for 
that of burgess, which took place in many boroughs, appears to have 
been a consequence of this change ; and no doubt originated in the 
custom of admitting certain persons, either through apprenticeship 
or purchase, to the freedom of the Gilds or subsidiary corporations. 
This is particularly seen in the City of London, where the rights of 
burgesses have long been in the exclusive possession of the liverymen 
or freemen of the different Trading Companies: though the old 
division into wards, and the mode of election according to wards, 
still subsists. (M‘Culloch’s British Empire, vol. ii. pp. 292-3.) 

On the other hand, where the government of a town was found 
simply taking the form of a Gild, it has been supposed that the 
circumstance may have originated by a combination of the Frith- 
Gilds. “ According to the ‘ Judicia Civitatus Lundoniz ’ of the time of 
King Athelstan, the Frith-Gilds of London united to form one Gild 
that they might carry out their aims the more vigorously. This 
united Gild governed the town ; as is proved by the fact that their 
regulations bound even non-members. The occasion of this union 
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was perhaps that here, as afterwards in other places, other Gilds had 
gradually formed by the side of the original sole Gild, and rivalries 
between the old and the new prejudiced the attainment of the aim 
of the Gilds—the protection of freedom and of right. Possibly the 
English Knighten-Gild was this original one. According to Madox 
the alderman ofthe Knighten-Gild was the alderman of the Merchant- 
Gild of the City. Nor is our conjecture contradicted by Stow’s 
statement as to the date of the origin of this Gild: for this was 
probably only a sanction for the Gild’s possession of landed property 
which it had received from King Edgar. It would not of course 
require royal permission to come into existence. The Knighten- 
Gild had possession and jurisdiction both within and without the 
City. .. . It was thus probably a Gild like that of the Thanes 
of Canterbury.” (Brentano, p. xcix.) 

We learn from the same authority that a similar union took place 
three centuries later at Berwick-upon-Tweed. In the years 1283-4 
the townsmen of Berwick agreed upon the statutes of a single united 
Gild: “That where many bodies are found side by side in one 
place, they may become one, and have one will, and, in the dealings 
of one toward another, have a strong and hearty Jove.” Art. 1. 
therefore provides that “all separate Gilds heretofore existing in the 
borough shall be brought to an end,” and that “no other Gild shall 
be allowed in the borough.” All formerly existing Gilds were to 
hand over to this-one -Gild the goods rightfully belonging to them, 
and “all shall be as members having one head ; one in counsel, one 
body strong and friendly.” The way in which this statute was 
drawn up is considered to show clearly that “ citizen” and “ Gild- 
brother” were considered identical. It also contained a series of 
regulations concerning the administration of the town, the police of 
the markets, and various other points of municipal interest. The 
words of the preamble and of the 1st article showed that, before the 
union of the various Gilds, rivalries detrimental to the body of the 
citizens had sprung up. The succeeding articles make it clear that 
only the better inhabitants, the merchants, were Gild-brethren and 
citizens ; and several of the articles pointed out that at least one of 
the consolidated Gilds had been a Frith-Gild, which originally coin- 
cided with the whole body of citizens. (See ‘‘ Berwick-upon-Tweed,” 
1388, part iii.) 

It may further be that this first Gild included—ds was the case in 
Canterbury—the old families, the original possessors of the soil in 
and around the town, who either then or afterwards carried on trade ; 
or that it acquired with the growth of the town an aristocratic family 
character, as was the case in many German towns ; or that it limited 
for other reasons the number of its members. Then new Gilds 
arose, whose members were but little, or not at all, behind those of 
the first, either in rank, social consideration, or wealth, and who 
therefore strove for an equal share in the government of the town. 
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This led, in Berwick, to the above-noticed amalgamation of the 
Gilds ; and in the German cities to a participation in the town 
councils. 

The case of Daventry (Northamptonshire) is even more to the 
point. Tradition attributes the incorporation of this borough to 
King John; but though its earliest extant charter was not granted 
till the 18th of Elizabeth, yet the prior existence of a Merchant-Gild 
here is indisputable, and may with confidence bordering on certainty 
be identified with the ancient Gild or fraternity in the chapel of the 
Holy Trinity, whose former incumbent, John Chamberleyne, had an 
annual pension of £5 in 1553. But even admitting this to refer toa 
religious fraternity only, the proof of a civil or commercial one will be 
found among the Corporation archives in a MS. volume containing its 
internal economy and finances from the 16th of Elizabeth; by which 
it appears that each trade or company had two wardens, who paid 
into the chamber the fines received from foreigners (strangers) for 
admission to freedom, or the right of exercising their trades in the 
town ; and two bailiffs were annually chosen to superintend and govern 
the whole community. Consecutive accounts of the “quarterages ” 
of the different wardens are given, and a distinct entry is made at 
detached pages of the names of the companies of the ‘‘ Mersers. 
Wollendrap’s, Taylers, Inkepers, and Fullers, with their wardens ;” 
the ‘Shomakers, Tanners, Whittawaes, Glovers, and Smithes, with 
their wardens ;” and the “ Husbandmen, Butchers, Victelers [traders 
in the necessaries of life, as bakers, &c.], Dyers and Weavers, with 
their wardens.” The bailiff’s account for 1574 is headed thus :— 
‘* William Salter and Henry Roper were chosen Bayleves of Daventre 
29 Sept. 1574 (16 Eliz.) who took the office upon them at the feaste 
of All Saints (1 Nov.) then next followinge for one whole yeare.” The 
said bailiffs made their account upon the feast of the Purification of 
the Virgin Mary (2 Feb.), ‘‘ before the Burgesses and Wardens of 
everie companie of all the Recepts since they came into their office, 
xxix! ix’ vit, whereof they have paid for the town in repairing of the 
Hall shoppes and other things for the said Town, xxxi! xvis vi‘, so 
that the town doth owe the sayd Bayleves xlvij*, whereof Robert 
Parker must have of the same xxvij’.” All the parochial 
disbursements seem to have passed through their hands, as may be 
inferred from various items similar to the following: “The said bay- 
leves have paid forthe town for mole taking, dressing of the halle, 
the clerk and sexton’s wages,” &c., &c. To this antecedent consti- 
tution of things the charter granted by Queen Elizabeth bears a strong 
analogy ; the two chief officers were reduced to one, but the name 
of bailiff and the day. of election were retained, and the accounts ot 
the wardens continued to be entered in the same volume without any 
variation of form.” (See Baker’s Northamptonshire, 1822-30, 
vol i. p. 318.) 

Sir William Blackstone says tersely : “ Such of these Gilds as were 
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commercial gradually took the shape of our municipal corporations, 
whose place of meeting, it may be observed, is still called the Guild- 
hall.” Ofthis class were the Gilds of Beverley, Coventry, Berwick, 
and some others to be hereafter spoken of more in detail. 

Maitland (History of Edinburgh, 1753) gives the following 
account bearing upon the origin of Municipal-Gilds, differing in 
some views from any other we have seen : 

**, . . . « Towns being erected in the neighbourhood of castles 
for their protection, had the name of Burgh or Burgs given to them ; 
and asthe soldiers who garrisoned the said Burghs were called 
Burghers, so the inhabitants of the towns or new burghs likewise 
received the name of Burghers—now corruptly Burgesses; and the 
said Burgesses being formed into a community, the constitutions 
made for their good government were denominated the Burg or 
Borough Laws, and the Burgesses or inhabitants of the said Burghs, 
perceiving the benefit resulting from the said community, erected 
themselves into Companies or Gilds, as their several interests led 
them. But those societies being regarded by some Burghs as spurious, 
for being set up without their authority, dissolved them, and in their 
stead constituted a general society or corporation of merchants, 
denominated the Gild. An instance whereof we had in the year 1283, 
by Robert Durbane, Mayor of Berwick upon the river Tweed. . . . 
But when or by whom Edinburgh was constituted a Burgh Royal, I 
cannot ascertain ; yet that it is one of the most antient in Scotland, I 
think is manifest, by its being the principal of the four Burghs in the 
year 1348, when David II. in a parliament held at Perth ordained 
that, as long as the Burghs of Berwick and Roxburgh, which had 
been two of the said four Burghs, remained in the possession of the 
English, the Burghs of Lanark and Linlithgow should be put in their 
stead. And as in that Act it is said that these four Burghs in ancient 
times held the Chamberlain’s Court annually at Haddington, in the 
county of East Lothian, it is thereby evident that Edinburgh must be 
one of the most antient of the said Royal Burghs.” 

When he comes to speak of the Gild in Edinburgh, he adds :-— 

“ This fraternity, being a company of merchants, commonly called 
the Gildry, is the first and most antient corporation in Edinburgh ; 
and, like other Gilds throughout Scotland, owes its origin to that of 
Berwick, above mentioned ; but when or by whom incorporated I 
cannot learn. Be that as it will, the magistrates and common council- 
men of this city were, for divers ages, chosen out of the same, 
exclusive of the trades or craftsmen ; nay, in effect, they are so still, 
by a majority of merchants of the Town Council ; whereby they carry 
things according to their mind, unless divided amongst themselves, 
which seldom happens. 

‘‘The chief officer of this community is entitled the Dean of Gild, 
who, assisted by a council consisting of three merchants and three 
tradesmen, chosen by the common council, determine all differences 
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betwixt merchants, and between them and mariners, with the greatest 
despatch, in a summary way. ‘To them belong the superintendency 
ofall buildings, both public and private, within the city and liberties, 
both in respect to their construction and repairs, for preventing mis- 
chief which otherwise might happen by their not being carefully 
inspected. They also admit persons into the freedom of the city, 
adjust weights and measures, and prevent forestalling staple com- 
modities, as set forth in the constitutions of the Dean of Gilds’ Court, 
above recited.” 

Regarding the determination of disputes by the Gild as here stated, 
it seems a power analogous to that exercised by the Chambers of 
Assurance in England at an early date. 

Some further evidences of the authority exercised by the Gilds of 
Scotland will be given in our next chapter. 


(Zo be continued.) 


me 
Che first Discovery of America. 


By WILLIAM PorTER, Author of “ St. Olaf,” &c. 


PART I]. 
(Continued from Vol. I. ~. 246.) 


T has been mentioned already, that the solar observation made 
I by Leif Ericsson gave occasion for the discovery of the par- 
ticular tract where his little colony for a brief period had been 
located. The geographical conditions of this tract are also in perfect 
agreement with what the same traveller had observed. Remarkably 
enough, we find again in the modern name of Hope Bay the old 
Norse word Hoi, which signifies a wide-spread river’s mouth, and 
which fitly designates the outfall of the Taunton River. We 
remember that the same name was given to this place by Leif 
Ericsson. It has probably passed from the Norsemen to the natives, 
and from them again has been handed down in due course to the 
Europeans who settled there towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

From this circumstance we may draw the inference that a colony 
of Norsemen (Icelanders or Greenlanders) has existed here at some 
period sufficiently long to have held intercourse with the natives. A 
circular stone building on Rhode Island, similar to the one at Melli- 
fond Abbey, and to other architectural remains in England and 
Scandinavia, is a still more striking and enduring evidence that the 
hand of the Northerner has been exercised on some occasions there. 
In the neighbourhood of Boston have been discovered mural earth- 
works, in which Scandinavian swords have been found among human 
bones. Inscriptions on rocks are also known, and among these one 
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of exceeding interest, and in the very district where Thorfinn 
Karlsefni for awhile abode. This has become famous under the 
name of the Assonet Stone, and consists of a large block of grey 
stone of about 12 feet in height, and is situated in latitude 41° 45’ 
30”, on the banks of the Cohannet, in Massachusetts, at Assonet, 
where it bears the name of Dighton Writing Rock, because of its 
inscription being more easily discerned from the opposite bank in the 
township of Dighton. It is a sort of boulder of itself, but offers no 
inducement to the supposition that it has ever been moved by human 
hands. 

On the flat side of this stone is a large and time-worn series of 
hieroglyphics. Ever since the year 1680, when it was first copied by 
a certain Dr. Darnforth, it has been the object of attention to anti- 
quaries and travellers. Copies have been drawn and printed severally 
in the years 1712, 1730, 1768, 1788, 1790, 1807, and 1812, all with- 
out any result as to interpretation, because of inaccurate or defective 
drawing ; but in 1820 Rafn obtained a more exact copy through the 
Historical Society of Rhode Island. 

“The Assonet Stone has either been wrought by Thorfinn Karls- 
efni himself, or during his residence here by some of his com- 
panions, and probably shortly prior to his return; therefore in the 
year 1010. The object of this inscription has been evidently not 
only to leave to the future world a faithful record of Thorfinn’s visit 
to Vinland, but also to secure to him the right of occupation of the 
tract in which the stone is situated, and which is just that wherein 
Thorfinn had erected his dwellings. The first thing that strikes the 
eye on observing this inscription is the distinct writing in Latin 
capitals. This is indeed the only one on which these are found, but 
which still accords with the youth of the inscription, compared to 
the age of other remnants of like nature. Nor does the writing 
convey any contradiction as to the person about whom it i§ written, 
as Thorfinn Karlsefni and his people were not only Christian, and as 
such might have learned the Latin letters already customary among 
the priests and monks of the North, but had also as merchants visited 
other lands where such were more commonly known, especially 
England and Ireland. We can conclude, however, from the inscrip- 
tion itself, that its author was no more at home in this alphabet than 
to be able to use it in the simplest way, namely, in the declaration of 
his name and in the expression of numerals. Everything else he 
wished to relate is pictured in hieroglyphics. 

“In the centre of the stone we see the letters rxxxj, composing 
the numerals of 131. The form of the first letter, which closely 
resembles the Greek r, makes no difficulty with its interpretation, as 
we know that in the middle ages this form was frequently given to 
the Latin C. In connection with this, and to the right of it, are the 
letters NAM, and under these again, distinctly enough, the word 
ORFINS. The square and somewhat abnormal forms which O and S 
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take here, were not unusual in olden times, and can be explained by 
the method in which these letters are used. Some distance from the 
latter word, and towards the left-hand extremity of the stone, we 
find still another letter or rune, P, Th, which must unquestionably 
belong to the former ; that a particular signification is embodied in 
its separation from the rest we shall try to make evident. The whole 
inscription, then, reads thus: ‘ cxxx1 nam Thorfins.’ 

“ Accepting mam as the imperfect tense of the Icelandic verb 
nema, ‘to take,’ ‘take possession of,’ and remembering that occa- 
sionally, even in written sagas, this word alone is used in place of nam 
/and, the noun being left out as understood, we obtain from the 
inscription in question the following meaning :—‘Thorfins cxxx1 
[menn] nam landit’ (Thornfin’s cxxxi. men took possession of the 
land). 

“ Another, and less likely interpretation, would give nam the 
form of a substantive, with the meaning of occupation, which, at all 
events, comes to the same thing. We see, however, in a way that 
leaves no room for doubt, how these few words express Karlsefni’s 
occupation of this tract of Vinland.* 

“ These numerals seem to disagree with the account given by the 
saga of the number of Thorfinn’s companions to Vinland ; but this 
disagreement is only apparent, and we shall find, on closer inspec- 
tion, that, on the contrary, it closely repeats it. The number given in 
Ericr enn raude’s Saga is 60, but this speaks only of the ship which 
Thorfinn himself commanded. The saga which bears his own name, 
and which is more particularly devoted to his own adventures, states 
that he was accompanied by three ships with 160 men in all. Of 
these, Thorvall, with eight others, left the company to pursue dis- 
coveries on their own account, which, however, came to a disastrous 
end. There were, therefore, 151 men left, and this number must 
indeed be expressed in the manner in which the stone gives it, as the 
Northerners of that period usually reckoned six scores to the hundred, 
their hundred therefore consisting of 120. The Roman numeral 
C, therefore, represents 120, and by adding thereto xxxi we obtain 
151, which accurately represents the number of men who, according 





* Finn Magnussen, who made his first effort at interpretation from Baylies’ 
older and less accurate drawing, fancied he found, between the numerals and the 
name, a Gothic N and a Runic M, to which he gives the meaning of Norrcenir 
Menn (Norsemen) ; but, laying aside the doubt that ¢hree different alphabets 
would be used in one and the same inscription, these signs do not appear in 
the latest and most careful drawing, and therefore this addition is left out of our 
consideration. 

t This method of calculation by twenties is still used in some districts of Scan- 
dinavia, particularly in the northern portions, and the hundred thus formed (120) 
is called storhundred, i.e., ‘‘great hundred.” In ancient times it was universally 
applied to the number of armed men, retainers, or followers. In like manner, the 
‘*thousand ships” of the Greeks which were sent to the siege of Troy were really 
1,200. 
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to the written saga, assisted Karlsefni to take possession of this new 
land. 

“ Besides this, the inscription presents some figures, most of which, 
probably in great measure changed by the action of time, leave 
nothing that can be intelligently interpreted ; while there are others 
representing human beings, animals, &c., which are, of course, 
exceedingly ill-drawn. On the left we see what is meant for a 
human form dressed in skirts, and consequently a female, and imme- 
diately to the right of her a smaller figure, which distinctly— 
especially in older copies of the stone—represents a child. We 
think we shall not be mistaken in assuming these to be intended for 
Karlsefni’s wife, Gudrid, and the son, Snorri, born to them in Vin- 
land. This is more than a probable hypothesis. We see, for instance, 
on the former figure a sign, especially in the older one taken by 
Baylies, which seems to represent a key, of that sort which is often 
found with burials. The key was the Northern Husmoders (house- 
mother’s) insignium of authority, and as such often accompanied her 
to the grave, as the sword did her warrior husband. This sign upon 
the figure in question gives to it the dignity of Musfrun (mistress of 
the house), naturally betokening the chief lady in the company, and 
therefore Karlsefni’s wife. Assuming this, it follows, as a matter of 
course, that the smaller figure by her side represents Snorri. In con- 
nection with this little figure we find ¢hvee strokes ; and remembering 
that Snorri was in his third year when he returned with his parents to 
Iceland, it occurs to us that these lines represent his age.* Both 
these human figures are enclosed within Thorfinn’s name, the Th 
standing on one side and the remainder on the other. It seems 
likely that it was meant to express by this that their originals stood in 
some particular connection with Thorfinn, z¢., that they were his wife 
and child. 

**« Among the entangled figures to the right we can distinguish a 
couple of human beings and an animal. One of the former at least 
seems to be armed with a sort of hammer or axe, and on an older 
copy the other is also possessed of a similar weapon. In these we 
may recognize the ‘ Screlings,’ who bartered and fought with the 
hero of the picture. Another figure, placed at the foot of these, has 
considerable resemblance to a large wooden can, being furnished 
with a handle, and may be meant to symbolize the milk for which, as 
the Saga tells us, the Screlings bartered their articles of squirrels’ 
fur. This vessel, and the weapons, indicate the two conditions under 
which Thorfinn came into association with the natives. Before these 
human forms, and turned towards them, we see an animal, unques- 
tionably the figure of the bull which played so important a part in 





* Snorri was born in the winter of 1008, and was therefore three winters old 
when the homeward voyage was determined upon. It must be remembered that 
in olden times the age was always reckoned by the number of winters, as proved 
by all the Sagas. 
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the history of this discovery of Vinland. The horns are distinctly 
pourtrayed. The extended tail shows that the animal is in the act of 
attack, while the striped and spotted body is meant to indicate that 
its colour was speckled. 

“We will not venture into any further efforts to interpret this 
inscription, for fear of losing ourselves in the field of speculation. 
In the present condition of this venerable relic of nearly nine 
centuries, much of its originality must be lost, partly through the 
disappearance of its lines, and partly by the corrosions of time, 
which even the most painstaking of artists would find difficulty in 
distinguishing from artificial lines. We must therefore rest satisfied 
with what we have done, because in such a case it is better to say and 
to guess too little than too much. What we have been enabled to 
show sufficiently discloses the age and the meaning of the Assonet 
Stone, and in how remarkable a degree it bears witness to the visit 
of the Norsemen to America, and to their residence there, and so 
strikingly corroborates the written sagas which have preserved to our 
day the history of that bold undertaking.” 

As to other supposed Scandinavian relics which have been dis- 
covered in America, especially in the interior, it is difficult to express 
any definite opinion. Not very long ago, however, a remarkable dis- 
covery was made in the province of Bahia, in South America, where 
amid the ruins of an ancient city, an inscription resembling Scandi- 
navian runes was found, together with a statue bearing the attributes 
of Thor—his hammer, belt, and gloves—standing on a pedestal and 
pointing to the north.* It is not impossible that in far-distant times 
Northern vikings may have been driven by storms to the coasts even of 
South America, and there have gained the favour of the natives, 
though of this history has nothing, and can have nothing, to relate. 
As a remarkable phenomenon, which romance might even dare to 
connect in some way with this, we might instance the royal race—the 
Incas—of Peru, who in the later discovery of America attracted the 
attention of the Europeans by their fair features, their muscular 
frames, and the traditions of their Northern origin, and their descent 
from a nobler blood than their coloured subjects. On the settlement 
of Europeans in North America they also discovered, among certain 
Indian tribes, the symbol of the Cross, to which was given a sacred 
signification—a circumstance which may be placed in conjunction 
with the statement in one of these sagas regarding the people ot 
Hvitramannaland, to the south of Vinland, who would seem to have 
been composed of Irish Papists. t 

By way of addition to this account of the discovery and attempted 
settlement of America by the Norsemen, and as a sort of support to 
the hypothesis of the driving of the Vikings to the same land, it may 





sad a Tidskrift, 1843-45 
+ Hvitramannaland, “ White Man’ s Land.’’ Landnamabok, p. 129 é¢ seq. 
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be stated that about the year 1027, certain Icelanders were really 
cast upon the coast of what is now called Florida, and therefore not 
far from the Guanahani, which Columbus first discovered. These 
Icelanders, led by Gudeif Gudlogsson, were made prisoners by the 
natives, and were taken before a sort of council. Here they were 
addressed by an aged chief with a long white beard, who spoke in 
their own tongue. He questioned them about a certaim lady and her 
son in Iceland, and, after giving them their liberty and allowing 
them. to repair their ships, sent by them to the former an ornament 
of gold, and to the latter a sword, warning the Icelanders never 
again to venture on such an expedition. This adventure created 
much sensation in Iceland, and it was generally believed that the 
chief thus encountered was the celebrated Bjorn Breidvikingakappi, 
who in the year 998 had been compelled to leave Iceland because of 
an illicit attachment to the lady alluded to. 

We have stated before, that it is known for certain: that a vessel 
went from the North to America in 1347. The account of this is 
found in the Skalholtska Annalerna, which concludes with the year 
1356. Lastly, asa further evidence that there was knowledge of 
America before the time of Columbus, we may refer to a chart of 
the globe in which that land is depicted under the name of Synribygd 
(southern country); it is found in the so-called Rymbegla, a manu- 
script of the fourteenth century, and is unquestionably the oldest 
chart of the globe on which that continent is in any way displayed. 

These discoveries and attempts at colonisation were made before 
the necessities of commerce and human intercourse demanded the 
opportunities afforded by that vast stretch of continent ; and though 
it is clear beyond a question. of doubt that Christopher Columbus 
was not the first who found his way from the Old World to the New, 
to him must ever be awarded the honour of having brought the two 
hemispheres into communion when the needs of society required it 
most. Still there are some incidents which tend to shake one’s 
belief in the ingenuousness of those early conclusions which we are 
taught to understand led Columbus to the fixed idea of finding a 
continent in the Western hemisphere to counterpoise that in the 
Eastern. We know, for instance, that in or immediately after the 
year 1467 he visited Iceland, “‘to which the English and other 
nations had begun to resort on account of its fisheries.” * 
This was but little more than a century after the voyage above 
recorded, while something more than traditional knowledge of it 
would be prevalent in Iceland. Can it be possible that from hence 
Columbus gathered his first idea of America? He certainly began 
soon after to prosecute his project for its discovery. It may happen, 
after all, that the celebrated problem of the egg will one day fall 
upon the head of Columbus himself. Who knows? 











* Robertson, History of America, vol. i. p. 60, ed: Dublin, 1777, 4tv. 
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Collectanea. 


Historic TREES.—The Geneva correspondent of the Zimes writes :—‘‘ All 
the world has heard of the famous lime tree of Morat, under the wide-spreading 
branches of which, according to one legend, Charles the Bold said his paternosters 
and conferred with his generals before the battle in which he was so utterly 
routed, and where, according to another story, the Swiss leaders met after the 
fight to congratulate each other and thank Heaven for the great victory so 
wonderfully vouchsafed to them. A branch of this tree, so runs the legend, was 
taken by the messenger who carried the news of the victory to Fribourg ; he ran 
all the way, and no sooner had he proclaimed the glad tidings than he sank 
down and died, still holding the branch which served as his credentials in his 
hand. This branch, it is said, was planted where the brave messenger fell, and 
in course of time grew into the tree, the trunk of which, 20 ft. in circumference, 
still remains, mh a is shown to visitors to this day. If this story be true, the 
Fribourg lime tree is 405 years old (the battle of Morat having been fought in 
1476), and that of Villars-les-Monies (Morat) still older. It would seem, however, 
from a correspondence that has lately been going on in the Bien Public and the 
Gazette de Lausanne that the legend, or at any rate that part of it which con- 
cerns the planting of the tree, must henceforth be relegated to the region of 
myths, not because its years are fewer than those heretofore ascribed to it, but 
because it is actually older than the tree to which it is supposed to owe its being. 
There can be little question that the Villar-les-Monies tree was far from being in 
its first youth, even at the time of the battle. Duhamel du Monceau, a member 
of the French Academy of Science, a great authority in his time on arboriculture, 
who died in 1782 in his 82nd year, made a visit to Morat—probably about 1750, 
though he does not mention the date—expressly to see the tree. It was even 
then of colossal dimensions, its diameter being 54 inches, and judging by the 
thickness of its concentric rings, its age, in all probability, considerably exceeds 
500 years, and the appearance of the Fribourg tree denotes a still greater antiquity. 
Another reason for deeming the story of the messenger apocryphal is that the twig 
carried from Morat to Fribourg on a hot day in June would be so desiccated that 
it could not live. Yet another historic lime tree is that of Prilly, a village near 
Lausanne. Thirty years ago it measured, at 5 ft. from the ground, 23 ft. in 
circumference, and rose to a height of 90 ft. As the proclamation of the Reforma- 
tion was posted on its trunk in 1530, it must have been a notable tree 350 years 
ago.” 

Str FRANCIS DRAKE AS A CONTRACTOR.—It has recently become a question 
whether the inhabitants of Plymouth have not been extending to Drake more 
honour in the matter of the water supply than he is entitled to. About a year ago 
an old volume of Corporate records was discovered, being the receiver’s accounts 
for the borough for a long series of years, beginning with 1569. This embraces 
the period of Drake’s connection with the municipal affairs of Plymouth. The 
volume is therefore of authoritative value on the question of the water supply, and 
Mr. R. N. Worth, F.G.S., who has given the matter a great deal of attention, 
has come to the conclusion, from the evidence thus brought to light, that the part 
taken by Drake was simply that of a contractor. It appears that Drake was paid 
for all he did, and the popular notion that the bringing in of the water was the 
—_ act of a benefactor is therefore shattered to pieces. It is clear also 
rom the recovered volume that the first ‘‘ view” or survey was not made by the 
circumnavigator at all, but by a person who had experience in sending water 
along sluices to tin mines. ‘This view was made in 1559-60. Drake was then 
only twenty-one years of age, and had not made his first expedition to the West 
Indies. It was not, in fact, until he had nearly reached the summit of his fame as 
a sailor that he settled down to life in Plymouth. It was after he was knighted 
(in 1581) that he was made Mayor of Plymouth. During his tenure of office 
nothing was done on the question of the water supply, but soon afterwards Parlia- 
mentary powers were obtained to deal with the matter. The Act obtained set 
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forth, singularly enough, that it was intended for the preservation of the haven of 
Plymouth, the reasoning being that not only were the inhabitants in want of suffi- 
cient water, but it was necessary for the accommodation of the Queen’s ships 
that something should be done to scour the channel of the haven. e Act was 
intended, therefore, to cover both objects, although it is somewhat doubtful 
whether the matter of the scouring of the channel was not introduced as an 
artifice to save the bill. By the terms of the Act, the Corporation were em- 
powered ‘‘ to dig and mine a trench, in breadth between six and seven feet, over 
all lands lying between Plymouth and the river Meavy (the source of the stream) 
without denial on the part of the lords or owners of the soil.” The Act was 
obtained in the fifth parliament of Elizabeth, which was dissolved in 1586. In 
this Parliament Drake was member for Bossiney. The entries in the recovered 
records show that an agreement with reference to the water supply was not made 
until 1589-90, the year following the defeat of the Armada, It is set forth that 
in this year a composition was made between the town and Sir Francis Drake 
‘*for the bringing of the river Meavy to the town, for which the town have paid 
him £200; and more £100, for which he is to empound with the land] of 
the town over which it runneth.”’? This amounts to only £300 in all, but there 
are other expenditures which bring up the outlay on the part of the Corporation 
to £850. ‘The following entry throws some light on the extent of the work :— 
‘** This year [1590-91]on the—day of December, Sir F. Drake, Knt., began to 
bring the river Meavy to the town of Plymouth, which being in length about 
twenty-five miles, he with great care and diligence effected, and brought the 
river into the town the 24th day of April the next after.”—Leeds Mercury. 


THE BEEF-STEAK CLUB.—The Sublime Society of Beef-steaks was founded in 
1735, in connection with Covent Garden Theatre. It was broken up in 1868 ; 
and in the April following, 1869, the furniture, plate, portraits, &c., of the mem- 
bers were sold by auction. A sale so interesting naturally attracted a large 
number of attendants. One of the old members, the Earl of Dalhousie (better 
known by his former names of Fox Maule and Lord Panmure), was present, and 
purchased several of the articles, among others the portrait of Capt. Charles 
Morris, the poet laureate of the Steaks, at a cost of £8 10s., and his own chair 
marked ‘‘F. M.’’ (Fox Maule) for £14. Lord Saltoun purchased the chair 
formerly occupied by his own father for the same price; and the chair of the 
Prince Regent, afterwards that of the Duke of Sussex, was knocked down for 
£20. The oak sideboard was knocked down to Mr. Norton for £13; and the 
great oak dining-table at £30. A splendid punchbowl, given by Lord Saltoun, 
sold for £17 15s. ; and the marble bust of John Wilkes for 22 guineas. The 
silver ranged from 6s. 8d. to 28s. per ounce; and a punch-ladle, inlaid with a 
Queen Anne guinea, brought £14 5s. The most expensive lot was a fine couteau 
de chasse, the handle being the reputed work of Benvenuto Cellini. This was 
bought by Mr. Arnold for £84. Mr. Arnold also bought a brown stoneware jug 
for £7, its fellow being knocked down to Mr. Baxendale for £6 6s. The presi- 
dent’s chair went for oy Ios. But the great lot of the sale went very cheap, for 
the old gridiron on which the steaks were cooked was knocked down for £5 1§s. 
to Messrs. Spiers and Pond, who religiously preserve it. 

AN EARLY JEWISH ATROCITY.—From the second volume of the 
Monumenta Franciscana, just issued, we take the following curious 
extract :—A.D. 1250. ‘“‘Thys yere a Jew felle in-to a drawte vn a Sator- 
day, and he wolde not be drawne owte that day for the reuerens of hys 
Sabbot day, and sir Richard Clare, that tyme beynge erle of Gloucheter, 
seynge that he wolde not be drawne owte that day, he wolde not suffer 
hym to be drawne owte vn the Sonday, for the reuerens of the holy Son- 
day, and soo there the false Jue perished and dyde therein.” 
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Reviews. 


The History of Wallingford. By J. KinBy HEDGES. Two Vols. 8vo. 
Clowes & Sons. 1881. 


THERE is perhaps no borough or town in England which, having played 
a conspicuous part in the early history of our country, has met with such 
scanty attention from the topographer and annalist as Wallingford. Mr. 
Hedges has, therefore, done a most useful work, and has supplied a want, 
in ng og to become its historian ; and although the work was first 
taken in hand on a small scale and asa labour of love, yet now that it 
has grown into two large and, we had almost written, formidable octavo 
volumes, we cannot accuse it of being in any sense superfluous. 

It is almost needless to say that Mr. Hedges argues strongly in favour 
of the identity of Wallingford with the Calleva of Roman times, which 
some writers have identified with Silchester and other spots where the 
Roman eagles left their traces. It lay on the road between Londinium 
and Gleva, or Gloucester ; and the remains of Roman roads on almost 
every side of the town are sufficient to show that it was a place of import- 
ance as the scene of the conflux of several ways before the Romans left 
our island. Mr. Hedges traces the fortunes and fate of the town through 
the Roman and Saxon periods, down to the date of the Norman invasion, 
after which its real importance was shown by being made the site of a 
Norman castle, within the walls of which a mint was established for the 
coinage of money, whilst under its sheltering walls grew up churches and 
religious houses. Every English reader is aware of the connection of the 
Empress Maud with Wallingford after her escape from Oxford ; but he 
must go to Mr. Hedges for an account of King John’s residence there, 
the hospitality of Richard Earl of Cornwall, and its connection with 
the b -a of the Roses, its tournaments, and other gay and gallant 
episodes. 

P The second volume goes with considerable detail into the histories of 
the religious houses in which Wallingford abounded before the Reforma- 
tion, and the volumes are adorned with several admirable photographs of 
coins which were issued from the Wallingford Mint, seals of its civic 
and ecclesiastical authorities, &c. The work is rendered all the more 
complete and more useful by an excellent index. 


Meditations and Discourses on the Psalms. By Sir RICHARD BAKER, 
Knt. T. F. Unwin, 1882. 


THIS is a reprint—and what is more, an honest reprint—of a book pub- 
lished in 1639-40 by a layman of the Puritan way of thinking, though 
not an unmitigated Puritan by any means, as he wrote a Defence and 
Vindication of the Theatre against Prynne’s ‘“ Histrio Mastix.” His 
“meditations ” are sober, sensible, and practical enough ; their interest is 
augmented by the fact that they were wholly or mostly written while their 
author was a prisoner in the Fleet. They are quaint, and full of those 
apophthegms and fancies with which we meet so constantly in books 
written in the reign of James I. To the antiquarian, as distinct from the 
theological reader, the most interesting part of the volume will be the 
biographical sketch of the author’s career, to which the editor, Dr. Giosart, 
has given the name of a “ Memorial Introduction.” Though the learned 
VOL. Il. D 
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Doctor's style is poor, and sometimes obscure and ungrammatical, yet we 
must forgive his “‘ manner ” on account of his “ matter.” The account of 
the family of Sir Richard Baker, and his long and reputable connection 
with Kent, will have its attractions for the genealogical reader. 


Ruined Abbeys of Britain. By FREDERICK Ross, F.H.S. London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin: W. Mackenzie. 1882. 

ALL who love our “ruins grey and hoary,” and we suppose every anti- 
quarian is in that category, will find in this magnificent book much to 
interest and please him. tever could be gathered by painstaking care 
has been collected by Mr. Ross for the historical and narrative portion 
of his work; and the numerous illustrations scattered through the text 
comprise for the most part excellent views of detached portions of the 
exterior or interior of the several abbeys of which he treats. These have 
been carefully reproduced in wood, and mostly from yea ong so that 
their exactness will enhance their value in the eyes of those who wish to 
study the details of medizval architecture. A coloured plate accompanies 
each abbey, giving a general view. We cannot say less than that both 
author and artist deserve our best praise. 

The Book of Oddities. By WILLIAM ANDREWS, F.R.H.S. London: 

Simpkin Marshall & Co. 1882. 

HERE we have an interesting little book of curious information, gleaned 
principally from English local history. There are sketches entitled 
“ People and Steeple Rhymes,” “‘ Whimsical Wills,” “ Curious Epitaphs,” 
‘* Singular Funerals,” “ Odd Showers,” and “ Dog Whippers and Sluggard 
Wakers ;” as also articles on “ Lady Jockeys,” “ Metcalf, the Blind Road- 
maker,” “ Charles Thompson, a Nottinghamshire Eccentric,” and the 
“Caistor Gad-whip Manorial Service,” “ Notes on Playing at Cards for a 
Town,” &c. The historical information is judiciously selected, and not need- 
lessly encumbered with references. Like others of Mr. Andrews’ works, it 
is calculated to do good service to the study of the past by awaking an 
oo in history in the minds of everyday readers. The work is well 
indexed. 


ey 
@bituary Memoirs. 


‘* Emori nolo; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo."—Zpicharmus. 


COLONEL JOSEPH LEMUEL CHESTER, D.C.L., the well-known genealo- 
gist, died on the 27th May, at his residence in Southwark-park-road, aged 
61. Deceased was an American gentleman of independent means, and 
had been clerk to: the Washington House of Representatives. Twenty- 
five years ago he came to England for the purpose of tracing up the 
genealogy of the ancestry of the Pilgrim Fathers who sailed in the May- 
flower, for which purpose he procured a written copy of the registers of 
every parish church in England. His researches at Westminster Abbey 
were encouraged and assisted - the late Dean Stanley, at whose wish he 
published in 1876 his great work entitled “The Marriage, Baptism, and 


Burial Registers of the Collegiate Church or Abbey of St. Peter, West- 
minster.” This large volume was dedicated and presented to the Queen 
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by the influence of Dean Stanley, and the author received her Majesty’s 
warm commendations. The deceased was one of the founders of the 
Harleian Society, and edited several of the registers of City churches 
brought out by that body. He was also a Fellow of the Historical Society, 
and a member of several similar societies in the United States, including 
the New England Historical and Genealogical Society. In 1881 the title 
of D.C.L. was conferred on him at Oxford. 


THE death is announced of Dr. Reinhold Pauli, the author of “ Pictures ° 
of Old England.” ‘When he began his literary career,” says the 
Athenaeum, “he lived for some time in England, making researches 
amongst the numerous MSS. which were then less known than they are at 
present. He spent the year 1848 in Oxford, and the result of his studies was 
a ‘ Life of Alfred the Great.” . . The historical ability which he displayed 
in this work induced Lappenburg to commit to him the task of continuing 
the ‘Geschichte von England’ in the great series of Heeren and Uckert. 
Lappenberg’s two volumes reached to the end of the Norman kings. Pauli 
began with Henry II., and continued his work till the accession of Henry 
VIII.” The other important works of Dr. Pauli are “Bilder aus Alt 
England,” ‘‘ Geschichte England’s seit den Friedensschliissen, 1814,” and 
a monograph on Simon de Montfort. The degree of D.C.L. wasconferred 
on him by the University of Oxford in 1874. 


THE death is announced at Dresden of Herr Hermann Hettner, the 
author of an excellent literary history of the eighteenth century, in which 
special attention is paid to English writers.—A theneum. 


@ 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 25, Mr. W. C. Borlase, V.P., in the 
chair. A “Report on Stonehenge and Avebury” was read by the Rev. 
W. C. Lukis, who exhibited a series of plans and drawings made by him, 
and discussed the previous plans and descriptions in existence, made by 
Stukeley, Wood, Aubrey, and others. Mr. Lukis is of opinion that the 
“ Friar’s Heel,” on which the astronomical theory is based, does not form 
part of the original Stonehenge, as it is not shaped by tools like the other 
sarsen stones of the group. Mr. Lukis’s examination of Avebury showed 
the errors of Stukeley’s plans, in consequence of his preconceived opinions 
as to the arrangement and purposes of the group.— Fune 8, Mr. J. Evans, 
V.P., in the chair. Mr. A. W. Franks exhibited and presented a collection 
of architectural and topographical drawings by Samuel Lysons, the author 
of the “ Roman Antiquities of Woodchester,” &c. No papers were read. 
—Fune 15, the Earl of Carnarvon in the chair. Three papers were read, 
the first by Mr. H. Moore Westropp, on a bronze statuette, the second by 
M. Camille De la Croix, on some “ Gallo-Roman Discoveries in Poitou,” 
and the last a narrative of the opening of some Romano-British cists at 
Patrixbourne, near Canterbury, by Mr. George Payne. There were exhi- 
bited some fine specimens of Roman and British pottery, and a bell which 
was formerly used at Crickhowell, in South Wales. before funerals and in 
parish processions. The director of the society, Mr. Milman, read and 
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commented on some curious deeds of the reign of Henry I., &c., illustra- 
tive of feudal customs, mostly in connection with the borough of Burton, 
Staffordshire, and the Castle of Tutbury ; and Lord Carnarvon laid before 
the meeting the results of his own intervention in the House of Lords in 
mitigation of the evils which would naturally arise from the proposed Bill 
for sweeping away several of the City churches. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—May 17, Mr. T. Morgan, 
V.P., in the chair. Mr. E. Loftus Brock read some notes on the under- 
croft of a house, probably of the twelfth or thirteenth century, lately 
unearthed during the excavations now in progress in Throgmorton-street 
for the extension of the Stock Exchange. Mr. E. Walford exhibited 
some Roman coins, of the Antonine period, lately found at Hampstead. 
A paper by Mr. J. Greenstreet, on the Camden Roll of Arms, was read, 
po the Rev. S. M. Mayhew commented on some curious specimens of 
old pottery and glass. Another paper on some curious earthen jars, 
thought to have been designed for acoustic purposes, was read by Mr 
Gordon M. Hills. Mrs. Dent sent a plan of the Roman villa now being 
excavated in Spoonley Wood, about a mile from Sudeley Castle. It isa 
building of large size, a portion of the centre and a long projecting wing 
being already laid open. A corridor runs round both portions, while 
several pavements of elaborate design have been found, one being 
extremely fine. A hypocaust has also been met with. The Rev. G. B. 
Lewis exhibited photographs of the tapestries now preserved in the 
chapel at Knowle, which were found in an attic several years ago by Lady 
Delawarr. They represent the Passion of our Lord, and were probably 
brought to Knowle by Archbishop Warham. Sir H. Dryden exhibited a 
photograph of a remarkable chessman of Norman date, found at 
Northampton Castle—Fune 7, the Rev. S. M. Mayhew in the chair. 
Among the objects ef antiquarian interest exhibited were several articles 
of earthenware found at Athens in 1879, including an ancient “ wailing ” 
vessel, discovered in the Theatre of Dionysus, vases found near the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius and in the Acropolis, and an ancient vessel 
from the Temple of Minerva ; a Norman pitcher and other objects lately 
found in London Wall ; a pilgrim’s bottle discovered on the site of Leaden- 
hall Market ; some curious coloured glass beads and jet ornaments found 
in Bishopsgate ; some Roman articles of Samian ware, fi ents of 
medieval glass, &c., found in Southwark ; a curious vase of majolica 
ware from Halicarnassus, supposed to be about 200 years old ; the upper 
part ofa silver thurible of Roman workmanship, some Venetian glass of the 
seventeenth century, and other antiquarian relics lately found in London. 
A paper on “ Cuddy’s Cove, Northumberland,” communicated by Dr. 
Alfred C. Fryer, and one on “ British Urn Burials at Basingstoke,” by Dr. 
J. Stevens, were read by Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock ; and Mr. George Patrick 
read for the auther, Mr. Walter Myers, a paper ona “ Roman Bath lately 
discovered at Bennizze, near Corfu.” It was announced that a conver- 
sazione would be held on the 4th July at the rooms of the Society of 
British Artists in Suffolk-street, and that the annual congress, to be hoiden 
at Plymouth, will take place during the week commencing the 21st of 
August, the Duke of Somerset acting as president, and Lord Blachford, 
Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, Mr. W. C. Borlase, M.P., and other influential 
personages would take part in the proceedings. 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Fume 1, Mr. J. Hilton in the 
chair. A paper by Dr. Samuel Birch, of the British Museum, was read 
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on the subjects of “Egyptian Sepulchral Statuettes, or Idols,” many of 
which he assigned to the periods of the 18th, 21st, and 26th.dynasties, in 
other words to the 6th—15th centuries Bc. A collection of figures from 
Egypt, in glass, porcelain, earth, and glazed sand, was exhibited by Mr. 
Flinders Petrie, who explained them in detail. A: paper on the silver 
“ cassa,” or casket, carried in the solemn procession on Corpus: Christi 
day at Genoa, was read by Mr. J. G. Waller. It was announced that the 
annual congress would be held this year at Carlisle, during the week 
following Monday, July 31, under the presidency of the Bishop of Carlisle 
and Lord Talbot de Malahide. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— May 23, General Pitt-Rivers, presi- 
dent, in the chair. Sir H. Bartle Frere read a paper “ On Systems of 
Land Tenure among Aboriginal Tribes of South Africa.” The author 
indicated the points regarding which further inquiry is needed, and urged 
the importance of recording obervations whilst it is still possible to obtain 
information from sources which in the course of another generation may 
be closed for ever by the extinction of races. 

GEOLOGICAL.—May to, Mr. J. W. Hulke, president, in the chair. The 
following communications were read : “ On the Relations of Hybocrinus, 
Baerocrinus, and Hybocystites,” by Mr. P. H. Carpenter, communicated 
by Mr. M. Duncan. “On the Madreporaria of the Inferior Oolite of the 
Neighbourhood of Cheltenham and Gloucester,” by Mr. R. F. Tomes ; 
“On the Exploration of Two Caves in the Neighbourhood of Tenby,” by 
Mr. E. L. Jones, communicated by Professor W. Boyd Dawkins ; and 
‘“*Note on the Comparative Specific Gravities of Molten and Solidified 
Vesuvian Lavas,” by Mr. H. J. Johnston-Lavis.—May 24. Mr. J. W. 
Hulke, president, in the chair. The following communications were 
read: “On the Geology of Costa Rica,” by Mr. G. Attwood, with an 
appendix by Mr. W. H. Hudleston ;” “‘ On a remarkable Dinosaurian Cora- 
coid from the Wealden of Brook, in the Isle of Wight, preserved in the 
Woodwardian Museum of the University of Cambridge, probably refer- 
able to Ornithopsis,” by Prof. H. G. Seeley, and “On the Newer Pliocene 
Period in England,” by Mr. S. V. Wood (concluding part). 

SHORTHAND.—Fune6, Mr. Cornelius Walford, president, in the chair. 
A ag on “ Shorthand Alphabets, Past, Present, and Future,” was read 
by Mr. Edwin Guest. The paper suggested a numerical method of com- 
paring the merits of the various ae which have been produced in 

ngland since the earliest known English alphabet (J. Willis’s in 1602) to 
those of the present time. : 

St. PauL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SocreTy.—On Saturday, May 13, the 
members paid a visit to the churches of St. Michael, Shoreditch ; St. 
Chad, Nichols-square, Hackney-road ; and St. Columba, Kingsland- 
road. Mr. Brooks, the architect of the three churches, kindly explained 
the features of the buildings.—On Saturday, June 3, visits were paid to 
the churches of Cobham, Stoke d’Abernon, and Leatherhead. Mr. Ralph 
Nevill described Cobham Church both architecturally and historically ; 
papers by Mr. R. H. Carpenter were read, in the absence of the author, 
at Stoke d’Abernon and Leatherhead ; Mr. J. G. Waller minutely de- 
scribed the brasses at Stoke and at Leatherhead Church: a paper by Mr. 
Richards, dealing with the history of that building, was also read. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—WMay 24, Sir P. de Colquhoun in 
the chair. Mr. J. H. Heaton read a paper “On the Origin, Manners, 
Customs, and Languages of the Natives of Australasia,” in which he gave 
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a survey of the early history of Australia, followed by an account of 
the native population from the time when they first came in contact with 
Europeans, and showed the usual consequence of such contact in their 
rapid extinction. He afterwards treated of the customs of the people, 
and of the animal and vegetable life indigenous in Australia. 


ASIATIC.—May 15, anniversary meeting, Sir E. Colebrooke, Bart., 
president, in the chair. The following were elected as the council and 
officers for the ensuing year: President, Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere ; 
director, Sir H. C. Rawlinson ; vice-presidents, Sir E. C. Bayley, Sir E. 
Colebrooke, Sir R. Temple, and Col. Yule; council, Sir B. Ellis, J. Fer- 
gusson, A. Grote, Col. Haig, H. C. Kay, Col. Keating, Lieut.-Col. Lewin, 
J. W. McCrindle, General Maclagan, H. Morris, Sir L. Pelly, Sir W. 
Robinson, Lord A. Russell, Lord Stanley of Alderley, and T. H. Thornton ; 
treasurer, E. Thomas; secretaries, W. S. W. Vaux and H. F. W. Holt; 
hon. secretary, R. N. Cust. The report of the council stated that fifty- 
five new members had been elected during the past year, and gave brief 
biographies of deceased members and of others distinguished for Oriental 
researches, including Prince Frederic of Sleswick-Holstein, Sir E. Perry, 
Professors Benfey, Dowson, and Gregorief, and Messrs. Muir, Krapf, 
Bransen, and Nain Singh. A notice was also added of the progress of 
Oriental studies since the last anniversary. 

BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—F une 6, Dr. S. Birch, president, in the chair. 
Mr. L. Lund read a paper on “ The Epoch of Joseph : Amenhotep IV., 
as the Pharaoh of the Famine.” After some introductory remarks, Mr. 
Lund, to fix the epoch of Joseph, took his starting-point from the state- 
ments of the Bible, that Joseph, during the famine, caused the Egyptians 
to sell, as payment for grain, their treasures, their landed property, and 


even their persons to the a ; and that, from Joseph's days, the Egyptian 
ol 


king was the owner of the whole land. This is further explained by some 
passages from Artabanos, indicating that Joseph had diminished or abo- 
lished the power of the magnates of the country, a measure that gene- 
rally is identical with the establishment of an absolute kingdom. The 
question whether such a social revolution had ever taken place, and if so 
at what time, Mr. Lund had endeavoured to settle by an investigation of 
the documents of Egyptian history, and a comparison between the inscrip- 
tions in the tombs, at different epochs, the particulars of which he pro- 
ceeded to lay before his hearers. Professor A. H. Sayce read a paper on 
“ The Decipherment of the Hittite Inscriptions.” 


NEW SHAKSPERE.—May 12, Mr. F. J. Furnivall, director, in the 
chair. The Rev. W. A. Harrison read a paper on “Cursed Hebona ” 
(Hamlet, i. 5), which he described as complemental to that by Dr. B. 
Nicholson on the same subject. Premising that the poison intended 
must be the same as Marlowe’s “ juice of hebon,” he pointed out that the 
yew-tree is called hebon by Spenser and by other writers of Shakspeare’s 
age ; that in its various forms of eben, eiben, ihben, &c., this tree is so 
named in no less than five different European languages. He showed by 
citations from medical authorities that the juice of the yew is a rapidly 
fatal poison ; that the symptoms in yew-poisoning correspond in a very 
remarkable manner with those which follow the bites of poisonous snakes ; 
and that no known poison but the yew produces the “lazar-like” ulcer- 
ations on the body _— which Shakspeare in this passage lays such 
stress. Mr. Furnivall said that Mr. Harrison had produced most inter- 
esting medical evidence, and that his paper was quite conclusive as to the 
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meaning of “hebona.” Dr. Nicholson thought that if we continued our 
research we should find that Shakspeare, in describing the effects of the 
poison on the elder Hamlet, was quoting from some old medical treatise, 
as he quotes Holinshed, &c., on matters of history. Miss Lathom thought 
that we might find some information in witch-lore, and quoted “ Slips of 
yew, silvered in the moon’s eclipse.” A paper on “ Macbeth,” by Mr. J. 
C. Gibson, was read. 

PHILOLOGICAL.—May 19, anniversary meeting, Mr. A. J. Ellis, 
president, in the chair. The president read his annual address, comment- 
ing on the deaths of Dr. J. Muir, of Edinburgh, and Mr. H. Nicol, and 
containing reports by himself on the Society’s Papers, on Stanford’s 
Dictionary of Anglicised Foreign Words, on Wenker’s Speech Atlas of 
North and Mid Germany, on Mr. mag account of the Yaghan 
Language of Tierra del Fuego, and on Mr. Man’s and Lieut. Temple’s 
pres on the Language of the South Andaman Islands ; also reports by 

r. Murray on the Society’s Dictionary; by Professor Skeat on the 
English Dialect Society; by Mr. Pinches on Cuneiform Researches 
since 1874 ; by Mr. H. Sweet on Phonetics, General Philology, and Ger- 
manic Philology; and by Professor Stengel on Romance Philology, 
1875-82. The following members were elected officers for the session 
1882-3: President, Dr. J. A. H. Murray ; vice-presidents, the Archbishop 
of Dublin, Dr. W. Stokes, Rev. R. Morris, A. J. Ellis, H. Sweet, and 
Professor A. G. Bell ; ordinary members of council, Very Rev. Dean 
Blakesley, E. L. Brandreth, Professor C. Cassal, C. B. Cayley, R. N. 
Cust, Sir J. Davis, F. T. Elworthy, D. P. Fry, E. R. Horton, H. Jenner, 
Professor R. Martineau, Professor J. B. Mayor, J. Peile, Professor J. P. 
Postgate, Professor C. Rieu, Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor W. W. Skeat, 
H. Wedgwood, and R. F. Weymouth ; treasurer, B. Dawson ; hon. sec. 
F. J. Furnivall. 

NUMISMATIC.—May 18, Dr. J. Evans, president, in the chair. Mr. J. 
G. Hall exhibited a four-ducat piece of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain 
(1474-1504) struck at Segovia ; also a denier of Stralsund, odv. MONETA 
SVNDENSIS and a broad arrow, rev. DEVS IN NOMINE TVO and a cross 
patée. Mr. H. Montagu exhibited a proof in silver of the gold broad 
piece of Oliver Cromwell, also a half-groat of Edward III. with an annulet 
at the point of the tressure on each side of the king’s head. Mr. C. J. 
Rodgers exhibited nine silver coins of Cashmere bearing the names of 
different kings, but all dated in the year 842, the reason for which Mr. 
Rodgers was unable to explain. M. J. P. Six communicated a paper on 
a silver stater of Cyprus, struck in the names of the two kings Nicocles 
and Demonicus, sons of Euagoras I., B.c. 410—374. On the obverse is a 
seated figure of Zeus, and on the reverse a goddess standing, holding a 
pe and a branch. M. Six supposed this figure to have been copied 
rom the famous colossal statue of Nemesis by Agoracritus, a pupil of 
Phidias. The Atheneum states that this statue was sculptured out of a 
block of Parian marble, abandoned by the Persians on the field of Mara- 
thon, whither they had brought it for the purpose of erecting a trophy in 
case they had gained the victory, and that it was preserved in the temple 
of Nemesis at Rhamnus in Attica, where were found the head and 
some other fragments now to be seen in the British Museum. Mr. C. J. 
Rodgers communicated a paper on some coins of Nadir Shah struck in 
India. Mr. J. F. Neck read a paper on a hoard of coins of Edward I. 
discovered at Northampton, remarking also on the coinage of Edward II. 
and Edward III. 
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HISTORICAL.—May 20, Mr. Cornelius Walford in the chair. Mr. 
Hyde Clarke read a paper “On the Iberian and Belgian Influence in 
Britain.” A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Karl Blind, P. Har- 
rison, S. Pagliardini, and Alderman Hurst took part. 

ARISTOTELIAN.—May 15, Mr. S. H. Hodgson, president, in the 
chair. Dr. J. Burns-Gibson read a paper “ On Occam and the Critics,” 
which was followed by a discussion. 

SOCIETY FOR THE FINE ARTS.—May 25, Dr. Phené, F.S.A., delivered 
. acne entitled “ Historical Outlines traced in Early Artistic Sym- 

ism.” 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS.—Fune 9g, 
annual meeting, held at the Society of Arts, Adelphi, Mr. Bryce, M.P., in 
the chair. Mr. William Morris (hon. secretary) read the annual report, 
which recorded that the committee had had to protest against several 
schemes for the mere unnecessary or wanton destruction of ancient build- 
ings. The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said the society 
had no desire to preserve anything not worthy of —: they 
wished to prevent the repairing and restoration of old buildings in such a 
style of reproduction as to represent a lie. Mr. C. Kegan Paul seconded 
the motion, which was carried. The following resolutions were also agreed 
to,on the motion of Lord Richard Grosvenor :—“ That in the opinion 
of this meeting efforts should be made to impress upon the guardians 
or owners of our ancient buildings that it is their duty and obligation 
to cause to be done to them all such repairs as will suffice to pre- 
serve them from falling into ruin or decay.” “That in the opinion of this 
meeting the attempt to reproduce the features of a bygone style in the 
reparation of ancient buildings is impossible to be successful, and must of 
necessity seriously injure such buildings as have to undergo the operation, 
both as regards their artistic and historical interest.” 


PROVINCIAL, 
[We shall be glad to receive early reports of the meetings of Provincial Societies. — 
Ep. A. M. AND B.}, 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—May 19, the Rev. R. Burn, 
president, in the chair. Mr. J. W. Clark, M.A., continued his lecture upon 
the early history of Trinity College, dealing at considerable length with 
the site of the building, and with various alterations which had been 
made in its structural arrangements at different periods.—May 22, annual 
meeting, Rev. R. Burn, M.A., president, in the chair. The officers for 
the ensuing year having been elected and the annual report read, Mr. C. 
W. King read a paper on an antique cameo of agate-onyx (of which a 
cast was exhibited), 8 in. by 7 in., the bust engraved upon it bein 
supposed to represent Jupiter of Dodona. Dr. Bryan Walker exhibit 
a terrier of Landbeach, drawn up in 1549, by order of Matthew Parker, 
who was then Master of Benet College and Rector of Landbeach. Mr. 
Tenkinson exhibited two Roman rings, found at Chesterford, one of brass 
and the other of iron. Several pieces of Roman pottery, recently dis- 
covered, were also exhibited. 

CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOCIETY.—May 27, Mr. Edward Thelwall, 
M.A., president, in the chair. “All’s Well that Ends Well” was weed gd 
for criticism. A Report on Rare Words and Phrases was presented by 
Mr. L. M. Griffiths. An anonymous paper on “ Helena” was read by 
the Secretary. (This meeting was the last one of the Society’s seventh 
session.) 
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Mr. W. Ramsay has contributed to the new number of the Journal of 
the Hellenic Society an account of his recent explorations in Phrygia. 

THE sale of the Hamilton Palace Library commenced on the 3oth of 
June, to be continued on the eleven following days. 

THE new bell “Great Paul,” nearly 17 tons in weight, has been safely 
hung in the clock-tower of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

A STATUE of Christ, carved by Girardon, has been recovered from a 
corner in the cathedral at Soissons, where it has lain for eighty years. 

IN connection with the meeting of the Church Congress at Derby this 
year, it is proposed to hold an exhibition of ecclesiastical art. 

MR. PEACH, of Bath, will shortly publish a work on the“ Historic Houses 
in Bath and their Associations.” 

AMONG recent acquisitions from Egypt made by the British Museum 
is a porcelain staff inscribed with the name of the heretic monarch 
Khuenaten, of the 18th dynasty, found at Tel-el-Amarna. 

THE “ Portfolio” for June contains, i#ter alia, articles on Dort, near 
Rotterdam ; Kirkstall Abbey, Yorkshire ; the Conservation of Pictures ; 
and “ Sandro Botticelli.” 

AN interesting collection of rare and curious musical instruments of the 
15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries was lately brought to the hammer at 
the Hotel Drouot, Paris. 

THE.twenty-ninth annual congress of the British Archzological Asso- 
ciation will be held this year at Plymouth, commencing on Monday, Aug. 
os under the presidency of the Duke of Somerset, Lord-Lieutenant of 

evon. 

MEssRs. MITCHELL & HUGHES have just issued to members of the 
Kent Archzological Society, vol. xiv. of the Society’s Transactions, 
illustrated by portraits, views of churches, houses, &c. The Society has 
been in existence twenty-four years, and numbers 900 members. 

MR. JOHN ASHTON, author of the “ History of Chap-Books,” has in the 
press a new work, to be entitled “ Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne,” taken from original sources, with nearly 100 illustrations from 
contemporary engravings. 

THE last two or three numbers of the Academy contain some letters 
which throw considerable doubt on the accuracy of Stock’s reprints. It is 
not a little singular to find the word “ Church-yard” altered into “ Churche 
Yard” by the action of /igh#, as distinct from that of /ight fingers. 

UNDER the auspices of the Horners’ Company, an exhibition of works 
of art manufactured in horn will be held in October at the Mansion 
House. To this exhibition the members of the chief archzological 
societies have promised to contribute specimens. 

MR. UNWIN will publish shortly a new work on Grantham Surnames, 
under the somewhat strange title of “Our Noble Selves.” Though 
specially treating on names connected with Grantham and Lincolnshire, 
students of the subject will find it to be of a wider interest. 

THE Congress of the Archzological Institute at Carlisle, from the 1st to 
the 8th of August, will be under the presidency of the Bishop of Carlisle. 
A large number of papers have been promised for the sectional meetings, 
and their reading, together with the work of the excursions, will make up 
a very full and busy week. 
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Mr. W. H. DAWSON has in the press a “ History of Skipton,” the 
capital of Craven, in Yorkshire. Its ancient castle and the Clifford family 
have associated the town with incidents, military and political, of national 
importance, and it has been the birthplace of many celebrated persons. 

“ENGLISH Etchings” for June, published by Mr. W. Reeves, 185, 
Fleet-street, contain “ The City : Leadenhall Market,” by H. Castle ; “ The 
Break of Day : Bury Church, Huntingdon,” by J. A. Poulter; and “A 
Summer’s Day,” by Alfred Withers. 

THE Rev. J. T. Jeffcock intends to print “The Earliest Baptismal, 
Marriage, and Burial Registers of the Collegiate Church of Wolver- 
hampton,” of which he is rector. The work consists of the whole of the 
first register-book and those parts of the second which extend as far as 
the Restoration. 

MEsSRS. TAYLOR & SON, of Northampton, are about to publish “A 
Complete Account of the Buildings erected in Northamptonshire, by Sir 
Thomas Tresham, between the years 1575 and 1605.” The work will 
contain many particulars concerning the Tresham family, and their home 
at Rushton. 

IT is stated that Mr. J. M. Campbell, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
editor of the Bombay Gazetteer, has discovered some interesting Buddhist 
relics near Bassein. They are supposed to be portions of Buddha’s 
begging-bowl, and were contained in a small casket enclosed in a series 
of boxes and deposited in a large stone coffer. 

MEssrS. KEGAN PauL & Co. have in the press a new work, by Mr. 
Joseph Grego and Mr. E. Emanuel, entitled “A History of the Arts of 
the Goldsmith and Jeweller in all Ages and all Countries.” The work 
will be profusely illustrated with engravings of personal ornaments and 
decorative plate. 

Str C. WILSON and Mr. W. M. Ramsay have started on a tour of 
exploration in Cappadocia. Among other places, they will visit the site 
of Cannana, near Shar, where numerous remains of the classical age are 
known to exist. It is stated that Sir C. Wilson has recently discovered 
some Hittite monuments of great importance. 

THE ancestors of the poet Longfellow were originally settled in York- 
shire. The local papers say that in a recent sale at Bradford there was 
an old chest from a farmhouse at Ilkley, which upon its centre panel bore 
the following inscription :—“ Jon Longfellow and Mary Rogers was 
marryed ye tenth daye off April, Anno Dm. 1664.” 

THE Epping Forest Field Club and the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society have accepted the invitation of the Essex Archzological Society 
to attend their Colchester meeting on the 1st and 2nd of August. It is 
proposed to devote the first day to an inspection of the town of Col- 
chester, and the second to an excursion in the neighbourhood. 

THE recent exposure of the Next-of-Kin frauds reminds us to warn 
our clerical readers against the overtures of certain touting agents, who 
offer to furnish copies of documents proving titles to tithes and other 
ecclesiastical emoluments. In nine cases out of ten the copies so furnished 
prove nothing at all, and are not worth the paper they are written on. 
Verb. sap. 

UNDER the title of “ Glimpses of Olden England,” Mr. T. B. Trows- 
dale is contributing simultaneously to several provincial newspapers a 
series of sketches a phases in the lives of our forefathers. These papers, 

orm, 


we understand, will be eventually republished in handy volume 
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Mr. William Andrews, F.R.H.S., has concluded a similar series of 
retrospective articles, called “ Romantic Tales and Historic Sketches.” 

THERE is reason to hope, observes the Oxford correspondent of the 
Atheneum, that the rejection of the Lincoln College Statutes will 
not involve the loss of the Professorship of Classical Archeology which 
the college had undertaken to endow, but that some arrangement 
will be made by which the necessary funds will be set apart for this 
purpose. 

SIR JOHN MACLEAN is preparing for press “ The Annals of Chepstow 
Castle,” from the manuscript of the late Mr. John F. Marsh. It is the 
result of great labour and research, and contains a complete history of the 
Castle from the time of its erection, and tracing its custody from the 
earliest period to the present time. The number of copies will be limited, 
and they will be issued to subscribers only. 

AMONGST the recent acquisitions from Babylonia made by the British 
Museum, says the A/¢heneum, are numerous contract tablets in Baby- 
lonian cuneiform, a large fragmentof early Babylonian history, and part of a 
hymn on the occasion of the entrance of Cyrus into Babylon, besides a 
portion of the account of the Deluge and of the eponymous canon from 
Kouyunjik. 

MEssrRS. SOTHEBY & Co. have lately sold by auction the unique col- 
lection of old fans formed by Mr. R. Walker, of Uffington, Berks, number- 
ing nearly 500, embracing extraordinary examples by Watteau, Lancret, 
Boucher, and other Evantailists of the epochs of Louis XIII., XIV., XV., 
XVI., and the French Revolution. Some of the best examples realised 
good prices. 

Dr. SCHLIEMANN is carrying on new excavations at Hissarlik, with the 
assistance of two eminent German architects. Two distinct cities have 
lately been discovered in the burnt stratum, the lower one resting on the 
large walls which have hitherto by mistake been attributed to the second 
city. Hissarlik now turns out to have been the Acropolis of this lower 
burnt city. 

DURING some excavations on Lord Normanton’s estate near Crowland 
there have been exposed, ten feet below the surface, almost three acres of 
a subterranean forest. Some of the trees are in good preservation, and 
one oak measures eighteen yards in length. The trees are in sucha con- 
dition that the oak can be distinguished from the elm, and the wood of 
the firs is so hard that the trees can be drawn out of the clay in their 
entirety. 

MR. JAMES GREENSTREET proposes to issue by subscription the unique 
List of Lincolnshire landed proprietors ¢emp. Henry I., now preserved 
among the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum. The document fur- 
nishes a remarkably fine example of early caligraphy, being only about a 
quarter of a century later in date than the Domesday Survey. Intend- 
ing subscribers can forward their names to 16, Montpelier-road, Peck- 
ham, S.E. 

Mr. E. STANFORD, of Charing-cross, has just published a “Guide to 
Berkshire,” by Mr. Edward Walford, in which wil] be found, in a small 
compass, a large quantity of topographical and historical information, A 
“ Guide to Essex,” by the same author, is nearly ready. A “ Guide to 


Cambridgeshire,” by Mr. A, G, Hill, B.A., published in the same series, 


posh need no other recommendation to our readers than the name of its 
autnor, 
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THE trustees of the British Museum have acquired by purchase about 
300 tablets and inscriptions from Babylonia, and chiefly from Tel-Loh, 
the Zirgul of antiquity. The most important of the collection is an 
unbaked clay tablet, a copy of the original document from which the cele- 
brated Synchronous History of Assyria and Babylonia was made, and 
dating from about the time of Cyrus, 538 B.c. This tablet contains the 
History of Babylon ina fragmentary condition, from about the fourteenth 
to the ninth century before Christ. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Co. lately sold by auction, at their 
rooms in King-street, St. James’s-square, the collection of armour and 
arms, comprising three suits of armour, swords, halberds, partisans, old 
German guns, &c., the property of the late Mr. H. J. Burrow. The sale 
also included Sévres, Dresden, and other porcelain, Oriental dinner- 
services, decorative furniture, and miniatures by Andrew Robertson 
and M. Haughton, comprising portraits of Lady Hamilton, Lord 
Erskine, &c. 

MESSRS. LONGMANS announce as in preparation a book upon the 
Irish massacres of 1641, their causes and results. It will consist of a 
selection from the depositions preserved in MS. in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, with a preface by Mr. J. A. Froude. The same 
publishers have also in the press a volume of private notes of Francis 
Bacon, believed tohave been written about 1594,and hitherto unpublished. 
They have been edited, with illustrative passages from Shakespeare, by 
Mrs. H. Pott, and Dr. Abbott has written a preface. 

Mr. H. VILLIERS STUART, M.P., author of “ Nile Gleanings,” having 
revisited Egypt this year, has published another work regarding the 
recent historical discoveries among the tombs and a of the early 
dynasties of kings. One of the chief features of this book is a coloured 
drawing which Mr. Stuart was permitted to make of the funeral tent of 
an Egyptian queen, which pee styled a mosaic of coloured leather, 
with a border of hieroglyphics and symbolic animals: nothing similar 
a, or canopy was previously known. The original colours are still 

right. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is preparing for publication 
“A Collection of Choice Engravings on Wood, by Thomas and John 
Bewick, executed between 1789 and 1828.” The examples, which will 
be printed from the original wood-blocks, embrace the entire artistic 
career of Thomas Bewick, from the publication of his celebrated wood- 
cut of the “‘ Chillingham Wild Bull” to his “ Waiting for Death,” his last 
and largest engraving. Mr. Robinson will contribute to the work an 
introduction, with notes and biographical sketches, and a descriptive 
catalogue of the principal works embellished by the Messrs. Bewick. 
The book, it is expected, will be published about Christmas. 

THE sale of a portion of the library of the late Rev. Canon Lysons took 
place at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, in May, and 
produced £1,014. The author’s copies of Lysons’ Environs of London 
and Magna Britannia sold for £17; Roman Antiquities at Woodchester, 
£12 §s.; Reliquiz Britannico-Romanz, £31 ; Britton’s Architectural and 
Cathedral Antiquities, £25 10s.; Froissart’s Chronicles, printed by 
Pynson, imperfect, £40; Roberts’s Holy Land, £20; Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum, £41; A Collection of Views in Kent, £37; Breviarum 
Romanum. MS., £5 12s.; Hore B. Marie Virginis, MS. with miniatures, 
414 17s. 6d. ; Lee Priory Publications, £13 10s. 
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UNDER the elaborate title of the “ Genealogy of the Surname Yarker ; 
with the Leyburn, and several allied families resident in the Counties of 
Yorkshire, Durham, Westmoreland, and Lancashire, including all of the 
name in Cumberland, Canada, America, and Middlesex. (From the Con- 
quest to the present time.) Collected by John Yarker, of Withington, 
Manchester,” there has recently appeared a curiosity in pedigree litera- 
ture. In this astounding volume the author has developed an altogether 
new, but hardly reliable source of information. By mesmerising a good 
clairvoyant the gullible author has satisfactorily disposed of all the doubt- 
ful points in a most wonderful pedigree ! 


THE following articles, all more or less of an antiquarian character, are 
among the contents of the June magazines :—/Vineteenth Century, “ The 
Tower of London,” “Shaksperean Criticism ;” Cornhil/, “ Recollections 
of a Tour in Brittany ;”> The Expositor, “The Witch of Endor;” 7ime, 
“The Spa of the Peak,” “The Old Inns of London;”’ Harper's 
Magazine, “Quaint Old Yarmouth;” Art and Letters, “ Ancient 
Armour,” “ Masterpieces of Tapestry ;’ Leisure Hour, “ The Great Seal,” 
“ William Jackson, of Exeter, Musician,” “ A Month’s Voyage in Spain ;” 
Art Fournal, “The City of Tours,” “ Examples of Artistic Metal Work ;” 
“ Sir J. Soane’s Museum ;” Magazine of Art, “ Wren and St. Paul’s,” 
“ Albert Diirer as a Draftsman ;” Fraser, “The Earliest Scottish Uni- 
versity ;” Chambers's Fournal, “ Ecclesiastical Relics,” and “The 
Pepysian Library, at Cambridge.” 


THE sale of the third portion of the Sunderland or Blenheim Library is 
to commence on July 17, and will be continued (by Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson, of Leicester-square) until the 27th inclusive. As in the case of 
the former portions, there will be found in this numerous works interesting 
chiefly from their condition, being printed on large paper, and bound in 
beautiful bindings, and having the arms of the former owners on the sides, 
among which may be specified Guil. Marescot, Paul Petau, John Grolier, 
James I., Ferdinand King of Bohemia, Henry II. of France, Louis XIII. 
and XIV., the Compte de Brionde, Bishop Colbert, Henry of Valois, Sir 
Christopher Hatton, Pierre Forget, and T. Maioli. Besides the first 
editions of the classics, there are numerous early and rare translations, 
chiefly in French, Italian, and Spanish, many of which are of great value, 
as well as many rare editions of the fifteenth and sixteenth century in the 
original languages. 


ACCORDING to the Surrey Advertiser, another historic site is likely 
soon to pass away. About three and a quarter acres of land adjoining 
Sayes Court have been recently purchased by the Corporation of London 
for the purposes of the Deptford Foreign Cattle Market. It seems not 
unlikely, adds the above journal, that eventually all Sayes Court, now laid 
out by Mr. Evelyn as a recreation ground for the use of the inhabitants of 
Deptford and the neighbourhood, may be absorbed in the same manner 
whenever the Corporation choose to apply for compulsory powers to 
purchase. Sayes Court was the seat of John. Evelyn, the accomplished 
author of “Sylva.” In it Peter the Great, Czar of Muscovy, resided for 
some time whilst completing in the dockyard his knowledge and skill in 
the practical part of naval architecture. In July, 1662, Henrietta Maria, 
the widow of Charles I., was here waited upon by John Evelyn, who 
entertained her Majesty, the Earl of St. Albans, and the rest of her 
retinue, in a right sumptuous manner. 
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Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quezre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


POEMS CLAIMED FOR MORE THAN ONE WRITER. 
(See vol. i. p. 233.) 


S1r,—In connection with the extremely valuable list printed in the May 
number of your Magazine, it may be of interest to your readers to draw 
attention to an additional dual claim, which has not only escaped the 
notice of the compiler of the list, but even that of Mr. Hazlitt, the most 
recent editor of Suckling’s works. The instance referred to is a song of 
four verses, beginning 

** When, Dearest, I but think on thee,” 
which, when the Poems and Plays of Sir John Suckling were finally brought 
together and printed, was published as his. In 1661 Owen Feltham laid 
claim to the authorship, and printed it among the additions to his 
“Resolves ;” stating that the “late Printer” had mistaken it for Sir John 
Suckling’s. 

The two versions differ considerably, and there can be little doubt, I 
think, that the one which was issued with the name of the ingenious and 
witty knight appended is the original ; Feltham’s having evidently been 
set up either from “copy” that had been tampered with, or was mis- 
understood. There are as many as eight variations between them. 

The blemishes in Feltham’s version which I lay stress upon, as affording 
corroboration of the above assumption that Suckling really composed the 
lines, will be seen by the following comparison :— 

SUCKLING. 
2nd verse, line 1—‘* Thus whilst I sit, and sigh the day 
With all his borrowed lights away,” 
ae »» 5——‘* As sudden lights do s/epy men,” 
4th ,, 4, I— * The waving Sea can with each flood 
Bathe some high promont that hath stood 
Far from the main up in the river.” 


FELTHAM. 
2nd verse, line 1—** Thus while I sit and sigh the day, 
With all his spreading lights away,” 
2 ie »» 5—“ As sudden lights do s/eeping men,” 
4th ,, », I—** The waving Sea can with such floud, 
Bath some high fa/ace that hath stood 
Far from the main up in the river :”” 


It would alnrost appear from the last cited variation that Feltham did 
not comprehend the word “ promont,” and substituted “ palace,” thinking 
it would do just as well. JAMES GREENSTREET. 


THE USE OF “YE” FOR “THE.” 
S1R,—Along with a general and genuine growth of interest in antiquarian 
studies, there is springing up, in these days, a great deal of pseudo, or 
sham-antiquarianism. 
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We have, for instance, “ Olde Englyshe Fayres,” tradesmen’s “ puffs ” 
in black-letter, and (imitation) old-fashioned printing, on (imitation) hand- 
made paper, in (imitation) old styles of type, applied to all sorts of ridi- 
culous purposes. 

There is one pet characteristic which the printed efforts, in this line, of 
sham-antiquaries display in common ; viz., the use of “ y ” for “ th” in the 
definite article. “Ye” has somehow obtained in popular estimation such 
a fine ancient flavour, that it passes off any document, in which it is 
plentifully used, as a close and clever imitation of genuine antiquity. 

With your permission. therefore, I wish to say a word or two, and ask 
a few questions, in the ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE, with reference to this 
use,—or, as I conceive, abuse—of an assumed ancient trick of spelling. 
And I will first state my own limited experience on the subject, and then 
put my queries, for the purpose of eliciting that of more competent 
authorities. 

1. I have never seen “ye” frinted for “the” in any genuine black- 
letter book or other document. Has anyone else? 

2. I have never seen “ye” frinted for “the” in any printed book or 
document really produced more than fifty years ago. Has anyone else? 

3. Ihave never seen “ye” written for “the” in any MS. document of 
a date prior to the end of the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Has anyone else? 

I, myself, believe that the custom or trick of writing “ ye” for “the” in 
MS., arose about the time when the Italian current-hand superseded 
the old crabbed secretary or current-hand of the Stewart period ; and that 
it was really a survival of the “the” of the old hand, which very closely 
resembled in appearance the “ye” of the Italian, as may be seen by 
reference to any old MS. written in the earlier style. 

If the general experience of antiquaries should give a negative answer 
to all my three queries, and their opinions should also endorse my theory 
as to the mode in which “ ye” came to be written for “the” in MSS., I 
trust that by calling attention to the matter I may have done something 
towards checking a silly method of giving to modern imitations what is, 
after all, but a fictitious air of antiquity. : at 


THOURNEY CHATES. 


Str,—Can any of your numerous readers or correspondents tell me 
where “ Thourney Chates” is? Is it anywhere in the counties of Essex, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, or Glamorgan? The words occur in the Will of 
Sir Richard Cromwell, alias Williams, as the residence of his brother, 
Walter Cromwell, alias Williams. Perhaps the words are meant for 
“Thorney Chase.” But where is it? Walter Cromwell, alias Williams, 
evidently had farms, and was living at this place when his brother made 
his will on 2oth June, 1545, 36 Henry VIII. The said Richard and 
Walter were the sons of Morgan Williams and Katherine his wife, who 
was the eldest daughter of Walter Cromwell, of Putney, in Surrey, who 
was the father of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, the Ma/leus Mona- 
chorum. 

In the same will Sir Richard Cromwell, alias Williams, says, “ I give 
to Alice Cromwell my brother Walter’s wife for term of her life, one yearly 
rent of six pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence, going out of my house, 
lands, tenements, and pastures in Huntingdon.” This is the very same 
property which was given by his son Sir Henry Cromwell, alias Williams, 
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the “Golden Knight,” to his second son Robert Cromwell, and which de- 
volved, at the death of the latter, to his son Oliver Cromwell, the Lord 
Protector. The wife of Walter Cromwell, alias Williams, was the only 
daughter of William Wellyfed and Elizabeth his wife, who was the youngest 
sister of Thomas Cromwell. 

Again, in the same will Sir Richard Cromwell, alias Williams, says: “I 
will and give to James Cromwell, my brother Walter’s son, my parsonage 
of Fulborne, with all the tithes and glebe lands thereto, in the county of 
Cambridge. To have and to hold the said parsonage, glebe lands and 
tithes to the said James and his heirs of his body lawfully begotten, so 
that the said James be ruled and ordered as my executors shall think mete 
in his marriage, or else this demise to be void. And I give, will, and 
demise tothe said James Cromwell one yearly rent of Ten Pounds by the 
year to be going out of the manors, lands, and tenements in Sawtrie. To 
have and to hold the same yearly rent of Ten Pounds to the said James 
and his assigns for term of his life. And this rent to be paid and take effect 
when the said James comes to the age of twenty years.” This is another 
link in the Cromwell family of Putney which has never been spoken of 
before. Can anyone tell what became of James Cromwell and his 
descendants ? ; JOHN PHILLIPS. 

1, Disraeli-road, Putney. 


THE FAMILY OF CLAYTON. 


S1R,—I should feel obliged if you, or any of your readers, could assist 
me in my endeavours to trace the lineage of our family (the Claytons). 
My great-great-grandfather, Owen Clayton, some time residing at New- 
town, North Wales, married Jane Bowen, and had two sons, James (of 
whom no descendants are living), and Charles, who, I believe, was a 
graduate* at Oxford or Cambridge. Any information concerning the 
ancestry and arms of the above-mentioned Owen Clayton will be gratefully 
received. CHARLES A. CLAYTON. 

20, Willow-street, Brooklyn, New York. 

{* This name does not occur in the list of Oxford or Cambridge graduates 
in the eighteenth century.—ED. A. M. AND B.] 


S. NEOT. 
(See vol. i. p. 95.) 

StrR,—The question of the identity of S. Neot with Athelstane of Kent 
is discussed by the Rev. G. C. Gorham in his “ History and Antiquities 
of Eynesbury and S. Neots,” chapter ii. Mr. Gorham gives strong 
reasons for doubting it. FREDERICK HOCKIN. 

Phillack Rectory, Cornwall. 


BOOK-PLATES. 
(See vol. i. p. 173.) 
S1R,—Whilst looking over a small collection of “ Ex Libris ” I observed 
and took a note of the following :— 
1. Ex libris Bibliothecae Domesticz Richardi Towneley, de Towneley, 


in Agro Lancastrensi, Armigeri. Anno poe 


2. John Lloyd, ALM. 17—. (A blank left probably for date of acquisi- 
tion.) 
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3. John Fenwick, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, attorney-at-law. Born at 
Hexham, 14 April, 1787. Married at Alnwick, 9 June, 1814. 

4. John Chadwick, Esq., Healey Hall, Lancashire, 1791. 

5. Sir Mountague Cholmeley, Bart. A. W. del 2nd Feb. 1826. 

The above are all armorial, and dated. I remember having seen some 
months ago the book-plate of John, Earl of Aboyne, dated ; but I took no 
note of the date, and it has escaped my memory. 

In the collection from which the above are taken there is one repre- 
senting a roughly hewn block of stone with this inscription: 0 APX@N 
THC | IONIKHC AKAAHMIAC |KOMHC TUIA®OPA]|. (The bars indicate 
the arrangement on the stone.) J. P. EDMOND. 

64, Bonaccord-street, Aberdeen. 


PERRANZABULOE CHURCH. 

S1IR,—May I bring before the attention of your readers the great danger 
which the buried church of Perranzabuloe, probably one of the oldest 
relics of Brito-Celtic Christianity in England, is in at present from relic- 
hunters? I am afraid that this case is not unique, as at Gwithian, some 
time ago, I heard of very sad injury having been done to the ancient 
buried church discovered in the sands there some years ago. Something 
ought to be done to protect our antiquities, which we should hand down 
to posterity, and not destroy. 

I have lately paid a visit to the ruined church of St. Pieran, which lies 
in a hollow of the sand-hills within two miles of the watering-place of 
Perranporth. It is very sad to see how fast this most ancient church in 
England is being literally destroyed. 

Now that Perranporth is increasing in popularity as a watering-place 
the ancient church of St. Pieran consequently receives more visitors, 
many of whom, I regret to hear, are guilty of the barbarism of carrying 
away small pieces of the fabric as memorials of their visit ; and, worse still, 
gratify a morbid curiosity by digging human bones out of the sand, so 
that the ground is literally white in places with small pieces of human 
remains. 

The large granite memorial stone which Mr. Haslam, a former vicar ot 
Perranporth, placed inside the church, recording its recovery fromthe sand- 
heaps, has been ruthlessly thrown down, and is in imminent danger of 
irreparable injury. Can nothing be done to rescue from obliteration St. 
Pieran, and the profanation of the sacred remains surrounding it ? 

To maintain a watchman would doubless betoo expensive a precaution ; 
but the church might be protected by an iron railing, or the tops of the 
ruinous walls by strong masonry clamped with iron, and a notice board 
attached to the wall might implore visitors to act as pilgrims at an 
ancient Christian shrine, and not like paid agents of old curiosity shops. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 


THE FAMILY OF NELSON. 


S1r,—I shall be glad if you, or any of your readers, can tell me any- 
thing concerning the family named Nelson, who lived, I think, about the 
end of the last and beginning of the present century. Their names were 
George, Elizabeth, Sarah, and William Nelson, Sarah Nelson Speed, and 
W. J. Speed. The book-plate of George Nelson, which I possess, shows 
his arms as— Quarterly, 1st and 4th, Gu., a bend az., surmounted by a cross 
patence or in the fess point ; 2nd and 3rd, Az., a lion rampant arg., witha 
label of the second. Impaling—Per saltire, or and gu., four roundles 
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arg., each charged with a martlet. Crest, a barb. I am anxious to 

ascertain who the family were, and what is the present address of their 

descendants, if any. D. G. GOODWIN. 
Buildwas, Ironbridge, Salop. 


POSITION IN SHORTHAND. 


S1R,—I hope that you will insert the following explanation of the drift 
of a paper, “ On the Use of Position in Shorthand Writing,” read by me 
to the Shorthand Society on the 7th Feb., and briefly noticed in your 
March number (see vol. 1. p. 159). My object was, and is, not to advocate 
the use of the particular scale of vowel sounds which I have adopted, or to 
recommend “Civil Service Shorthand”:as a substitute for Pitman’s 
“ Phonography.” It is to explain that ten years’ experience has proved to 
me that nine ‘naenane on a vertical scale indicated by only two horizontal 
lines can be observed in rapid writing without material loss of speed. Pro- 
fessional shorthand writers, who say that such minute observance of 
position in rapid writing is “impossible” and “impracticable,” should 
remember that these are the epithets which thirty years ago were applied 
by professional writers of that day to Mr. Pitman’s phonography. Such 
opinions have not prevented that system becoming by far the most popular 
at the present time. I am accustomed to plead in extenuatjon of my 
temerity in attempting the “impossible” that if I, an amateur, with only 
occasional practice, have written more than one hundred and twenty words 
per minute, observing these nine positions, professional writers in daily 
practice could observe them when writing at still higher speeds. I am 
not so foolish as to expect that any writers who have already become expert 
will make any fundamental change in their mode of writing. I am, how- 
ever, anxious that everything possible shall be done to smooth the way 
for future Jearners. Let the values or use to be assigned to the respective 
positions be what they may, I contend that the indication of nine varying 
powers within a narrow range extending over two horizontal lines is a 
piece of solid ground on which future inventors may safely build. 

I can speak on this subject with the more impartiality because a system 
of shorthand which I mean soon to publish as a “ Shorthand for Schools ” 
is one of joined vowels only, and makes no use of position at all. That is 
left as a possible finishing touch in the future in order to gain the utmost 
— expedition combined with legibility for the sake of would-be pro- 
fessional writers. 

Mr. Pocknell’s system is a successful attempt to indicate the existence 
of yowels by variations of stroke made at the time of writing. My “ Short- 
hand for Schools” will not only indicate, without separately added dots 
or strokes, the existence of vowels, but will enable twelve simple and four 
diphthongal vowels to be clearly represented. 

34A, Pembroke-square, Kensington. J. B. RUNDEL. 


SHAKESPERIANA, 


(See vol. i. p. 334.) 

S1R,—The whole passage—adopting Mr. Boult’s change of 'k into h— 
runs thus :—“ For ifthe sun breeds Magots in a dead dogge, being a good 
hissing carrion.” If Mr. Boult can bring out of this his explanation or 
gloss, that ‘“‘ the heat of the sun reduces the carrion to a state as agree- 
able to maggots, as is the chop under the heat of the fire to hungry man,” 
he will have solved an impossibility greater than Ullorxa. “A good 
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hissing carrion” can only refer to “the dead dogge,” and is an epithet 
which could only be applied to it by the “heathen Chinee,” and only by 
him when in a starving condition. To anyone who knows anything of 
the ancient and medizval notions as to generation, or even his Virgil, 
Warburton’s alteration of “good” to “ god” reduces the folio crux to a 
very intelligible passage. Br. NICHOLSON. 


RICHARD VERSTEGAN. 
(See vol. i. p. 332). 


SIR,—Your correspondent Mr. G. C, Plinston has called attention to 
the above author, and his book on Antiquities. His copy of 1628 is the 
2nd edition, and of little value. A copy oF the 1st edition, which lies before 
me, has this imprint: “‘ Printed at Antwerp by Robert Bruney, 1605, and 
to be sold at London in Paules Churchyeard, by John Norton and John 
Bill.” A copy of this edition is worth, perhaps, a guinea. 

Permit me to give the following notes concerning Verstegan. Richard 
Verstegan was a Roman Catholic, and born in London. He went to 
Antwerp before 1585 to avoid the persecutions of Elizabeth’s reign. Here 
he wrote and sent out “ Theatrum crudelitatum haereticorum nostri tem- 
poris,” Antwerpiz, 1587, 4to. with numerous plates, and among them 
one of the execution of Mary Queen of Scots ; others are of the horrible 
cruelties inflicted upon English Roman Catholics. A very scarce book by 
Verstegan is “Odes in Imitation of the Seaven Penitential Psalmes with 
sundrie other Poems and Dittis,” 8vo. Antwerp, 1601, He also wrote 
“The Sundrie Successive Regal Governments of England.” He died 
about 1635. The Ist edition of the “ Restitution of decaied Intelligence 
in Antiquities,” &c., was sent out to England in February, 1605, and dedi- 
cated to the King. In November, 1605, occurred the Gunpowder Plot, 
making it more than ever dangerous for a Roman Catholic to be found in 
England. Our author therefore had no chance of pushing his book and 
rendering it popular. Yet the following editions came out: Ist, 4to. Ant- 
werp, 1605 ; 2nd, 8vo. London, 1628; 3rd, 8vo. London, 1634; 4th, 8vo. 
London, 1673. Oldys, in the “ British Librarian,” pp. 292—312, gives an 
analysis of the work. ADIN WILLIAMS. 


Lechlade. 
0000000000 


ZO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Two ANCIENT BRASSES. (See vol. i. pp. 283, 331).—Mr. J. Armstrong 
begs to thank Mr. Manning and Mr. Thirlwall, and also Messrs. Sparvel- 
Bayly and W. A. Wells for the letters on the above subject, all of which 
agree in assigning them to St. Cross, Winchester. The name of No. 1, 
Mr. Armstrong adds, should doubtless be “ Harward ;” but both rubbings 
in his possession have been very carelessly taken. 





Books Received. 


1. Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littérature, Paris. May, June, 
1882. Paris : 28, Rue Bonaparte. 

2. Life and Works of Jacob Thompson. By Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A. 
Virtue & Co., 18&2. 

3. New England Bibliopolist, Nos. 1 and 2, vol. ii. Boston, U.S., 1882. 
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4. Round Bromley and Keston, a Half-holiday Handbook. T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1882. 
5. The Portfolio. Seeley & Co., Fleet-street. June, 1882. 
6. Eighteen Centuries of the Church in England. By Rev. A. H. 
Hore, M.A. Parker & Co., 1881. 
7. Handbook of Heraldry. By J. E. Cussans. Chatto & Windus, 1882. 
e 8. History of Sherburn and Cawood. By W. Wheater. Longmans & 
0., 1882. 
g. Bracton, De Legibus Angliz, vol. v. Edited by Sir Travers Twiss. 
Longmans & Co. 1882. 
10. Artin Everything, by H. Fawcett. Houlston & Co. 1882. 
11. G. Herbert’s “ Temple.” Fac-simile reprint, with Introduction by 
J. H. Shorthouse. T. F. Unwin. 1882. 
12. Opinions from the Press upon the Penny Postage Scheme of 1837. 
By P. Chalmers, Wimbledon, 1882. 
13. History of the Coppingers or Copingers. By W. A. Copinger. 
Guardian Printing-office, Manchester. 1882. 
14. Biography of Thomas Wood, D.D., Bishop of Lichfield. By J. C. 
Noble. Printed for private circulation, 1882. 


00OCOO +000 


Wooks, ef., for Sale. 


The Book of British Topography. By J. P. Anderson. New copy. 
Price 17s.6d. Address R., care of Publisher of Antiquarian Magazine. 


SOOSSSSOOSOOO 


Eooks, ¢c., Tanted to jPurchase. 


Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. parts i. and iii. Full price will be 
given for clean copies fit for binding. Address, Rev. B. H. Blacker, 
26, Meridian-place, Clifton, Bristol. 

Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage, 3 vols., 1840; Lysons’ History of 
Derbyshire, l.p.; Nicolson and Burn's History of Westmorland and 
Cumberland, 4to, 2 vols., 1777, or vol. ii. only ; Le Neve’s Monumenta 
Anglicana, vol. i., lp. ; Old English Bronze Mortars and Pestles, with 
inscriptions and dates, and Local Tokens of seventeenth century in fine 
state, any except London. Address, Henry T. Wake, Antiquarian Book- 
seller, &c., Wingfield-park, near Fritchley, Derby. 

The Book-worm, by. Berjeau, vol. i., 1866 ; Way’s Promptorium Par- 
vulorum, part iii.; Watts’ Bibliotheca Britannica, Part vi.; Plays of Shak- 
speare, by Johnson and Stevens, vol. v., 1793. Lowndes’ British Librarian, 
parts x., xi., and xii, Whittaker & Co. ; Memoirs of Literature, Knaplock, 
vol. viii., 1772. Address, S. Salt, Gateside, Whicham, Cumberland. 

Lewes’ Biographical History ‘of Philosophy, 4 vols.-; Edmund of the 
Forest; Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological Society; Pardoe’s Louis 
XIV. ; Hearne’s Textus Roffensis ; Conversations on Botany. Address, 
Fawn & Son, 18, Queen’s+road, Bristol. 

Burckhardt’s “Eastern Travels ; ;” Osburn’s “ Antiquities of Egypt,” 
8vo., 1841; Lane’s “Manners and Customs of Modern Egyptians.” 
Address, Society of Biblical Archeology, Hart-street. Bloomsbury, W.C. 

The British Poets, in 100 vols. (Whittingham, Chiswick Press,) vol. 
xxxviii. ; Swift, vol. ii. Address H. R. W. , 15, Fairfax-road, N.W. 

Book-plates. Address, Rev. E. Farrer, ‘Bressingham, Diss, Norfolk. 
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Motes on English Book-jPlates.* 
No. II. 
(See Vol. I. page 173.) 


® S one who studies and collects book-plates, 

» I should like to add a few notes on the above 
subject. Although only a beginner and an 
amateur, I have in my wanderings accumu- 
lated a goodly stock. I think to the student 
of heraldry and genealogy, book-plates are 
as interesting and valuable as the escutcheons 
on old church brasses and monuments. 
How many cases there are in which we 
” <=> should not have known to whom a book had 
once belonged, if it had not been that it contained an old plate 
with the arms of the owner inside its cover, although unaccom- 
panied by any name or any other clue. I have in my possession 
several plates that bear on them only the arms of their owners, 
without either motto or name. Then, again, book-plates are valuable 
as in some instances they have become the only reliable examples of 
the arms of a family or an individual. Then there comes into 
account the pleasure of hunting and collecting them. How many 
happy half-hours has one spent among the second-hand book- 
shops and stalls of London and the country, looking over old volumes 
in search of them ! 








* The favour of communications on this subject from other collectors is invited. 
—Ep. A. M. & B. 
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I have bought books for the sake of the book-plates which they 
contain ; one of my best I bought in a “ sixpenny lot ;” among them 
was a French edition of the Odyssey of Homer, which contained the 
plate of Sir Thomas Gerard, of Bryn, Lancashire, in the beautiful 
Chippendale style, and dated 1750. Among my collection I have not 
many early dated book-plates, although I have early specimens, for, 
judged by the engraving and the owners’ names, some of them must 
date from early in the eighteenth century, and one or two from the 
seventeenth century. Among my specimens which date from the 
eighteenth century, I have : John Ludford, 1780 ; John Peachy, Esq., 
1782; Alexander Dykes, Ipswich, 1795; and Thos. Bell, 1797 (by 
Bewick) ; of noblemen, I have the book-plates of Lords Farnham, 
Shelburne, Macartney, Penrhyn, Ashbrook, and Auckland ; and I have 
two plates of the Duke of Sussex. Of literary owners, historians, anti- 
quarians, and learned men in general, I have Mr. Horatio Walpole ; 
John Fenwick, attorney, of Newcastle-on-Tyne; Thos. Raffles, 
LL.D., D.D., of Liverpool; Wm. Bateman, F.S.A., of Middleton, 
Co. Derby ; Anthony Trollope, Chas. White, F.R.S., and Chas. P. 
Cooper, F.S.A. As a specimen of engraving, the book-plate of 
Michael Jones, of Liverpool, is very fine; it represents a knight in 
armour, with wings, spearing a dragon, both standing on a ledge, and 
borne up by hisshieldofarms. Of book-plates engraved by Bewick, 
I have the following : Thos. Hodgson, Newcastle, representing a land- 
scape and an old tree-stump, at the foot of which is his shield of 
arms held up by a ribbon; on this is inscribed the motto, ‘‘ John 
Fenwick’s (Newcastle).” It is a very pretty plate—an old Norman 
gateway, surrounded by foliage; at the foot of the left-hand side, on 
the ground, is his shield of arms, with the helmet and crest. Over 
the arms is the motto, ‘‘ A Fenwick, A Fenwick, A Fenwick,’* and 
underneath is the Fenwick motto “ A tous jours loyal.” I have also 
by Bewick, J. T. Brockitt, of Newcastle, similar in character to the 
foregoing one. I cannot, however close these jottings without naming 
a modern book-plate of which I have an example, viz., that of the 
Chetham Library, Manchester, which has recently been designed 
for the feoffees of Chetham’s Hospital and Library, to be placed in 
the books presented to the latter. It has been engraved by Mr. R. 
Langton. It represents the arms, surmounted by the helmet, crest, 
and motto, ‘* Quod tuum tene ;” in a border, sides and top, ‘‘ Chet- 
ham’s Library, Manchester ;” at the bottom a space is left open for the 
insertion of the name of the giver of the book. Humphrey Chetham, 
Esq., had some little trouble with the heralds over his coat of arms, 
which, when he became sheriff in 1634, he caused to be put on his 
banners in the judge’s processions. From the Palatine Note Book, 
vol. i. page 196, 1 take the following, which is from Dr. Hibbert 
Ware’s “‘ History of the Chetham Hospital and Library.” Those 





* T should like to know more of this motto. Is it an old war-cry ? 
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concerned in the discussion were theRev. R. Johnson, a fellow of 
the college; Mr. John Lightbrown, of Gray’s Inn; Randle Holmes, of 
Chester ; Wm. Riley, then Somerset Herald ; Sir Henry St. George, 
Norroy ; and Sir Humphrey Davenport, knight ; the cost of the grant 
was £19, but Humphrey’s friends had averred that they had 
left his name honourable at the office of arms, and Riley, who 
was his countryman, protested that “ you would proclayme and 
maynetayne your noblenes against all opponents.” Chetham drily 
remarked in reference to the gold and silver colours introduced into 
the blazonry, and to the expense of the grant, that they “were not 
depicted in soe good metall as those armes we gave for them.” 

The examples of early book-plates which accompany this paper are 
fac-similes of those of Sir David Dalrymple, of Hailes, Haddington- 
shire ; Mr. John Warburton, Somerset Herald ; Lady Elizabeth 
Germaine ; and Mr. Edward Hasted, the historian of Kent. Sir 
David Dalrymple, a scion of the noble heuse of Stair, was a member 
of the Faculty of Advocates of Scotland, and sometime Solicitor- 
General to Queen Anne. He was also acommissioner for the treaty 
of the Union, and represented Culross in the House of Commons. 
He was created a baronet in the year 1700, and dying in 1721 was 
succeeded by his son and heir, Sir James Dalrymple, M.P., who was 
the father of the learned and accomplished Sir David Dalrymple, 
Lord Hailes, Judge of the Court of Session of Scotland. Mr. John 
Warburton, Somerset Herald, was a well-known antiquary, who 
flourished in the first half of the last century. He was born in 1682, 
and at the age of seventy published his “ Vallum Romanum :” he 
died in the year 1759. Lady Elizabeth Germaine—commonly called 
Lady “ Betty’’ Germaine—was the wife of Sir John Germaine, 
Baronet, of Drayton, Northamptonshire, and died his widow in 1769. 
She was the daughter of Charles, second Earl of Berkeley, and left 
part of her property to Lord George Sackville, afterwards Viscount 
Sackville, of Knole, Kent, the youngest son of the first Duke of 
Dorset. Lord Sackville assumed the surname of Germaine by 
virtue of an Act of Parliament, under the wills of Sir John and Lady 
Elizabeth Germaine. One of the rooms at Knole is known to this 
day as “ Lady Betty Germaine’s chamber.” Mr. Edward Hasted, 
“ the historian of Kent,” died in 1812, at the age of eighty. He was 
the only son of Edward Hasted, barrister-at-law, of Hawley, Kent, 
and was descended paternally from the noble family of Clifford, 
and maternally. from the ancient and knightly family of the Dingleys 
of Woolverton, in the Isle of Wight. He died in the Master’s Lodge 
of the Lady Hungerford’s Hospital, at Corsham, Wilts, having 
been a few years previously presented to the mastership of the 
institution by his friend and patron, the Earl of Radnor. 


Joun Harrop. 
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Che Cromiwelis of JPutnep. 


By JoHN PHILLIPS. 
PART I. 


MONG the host of famous men who have done service 
at various crises in English history, two bearing the name of 
Cromwell stand forth as most famous, namely, Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, the Madl/eus Monachorum, or, as Carlyle expresses it, 
‘*Hammer that smote monasteries on the head,” in Henry the 
Eighth’s time ; and Oliver Cromwell, another Ma//eus, who smote 
the armies of Charles the First at Marston Moor and Naseby Field, 
and who became Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England. 
These two famous men, and John Hampden, the celebrated patriot, 
were related to each other in this way: Katharine Cromwell, the 
eldest sister of Thomas Cromwell, married a Welshman named 
Morgan Williams. Their eldest son, Richard Williams, who assumed 
the surname of Cromwell, was the great-grandfather of Oliver Crom- 
well, and also of John Hampden. The two latter were cousins ; 
Robert Cromwell, the father of Oliver Cromwell, and Elizabeth 
Hampden, the mother of John Hampden, being brother and sister. 

Thomas Cromwell was born, Hollingshed says, ‘‘in Putney, 
a village in Surrey by the Thames’ side, four miles distant from 
London.” The year in which he was born, it has been stated, was 
1490 ; but we are inclined to think that it was some years earlier, 
probably in 1485. The old chroniclers, and subsequent historical 
and biographical writers, give us no information whatever as to his 
ancestors ; and they tell us nothing as to his father, except that he 
was named Walter Cromwell, and that he lived and carried on busi- 
ness as a blacksmith, and, “in his latter days,” as a brewer in 
Putney. This blank as regards the ancestors, and this scant infor- 
mation as regards the father, of Thomas Cromwell, induced the 
writer to endeavour to ascertain, by researches amidst various 
sources, and in many directions, some particulars of the family. 
The source from whence he has derived much information is the 
Court Rolls of Wimbledon Manor, in the county of Surrey. To Earl 
Spencer, the present lord of the manor, and to his solicitor, Joseph 
Plaskitt, Esq., he begs to express his best thanks for kindly per- 
mitting him to examine these Rolls, and to extract from them the 
records they contain concerning Walter Cromwell, his family, and his 
connections. 

The manor of Wimbledon comprises the parishes of Wimbledon, 
Putney with Roehampton, Mortlake with East Sheen, parts of the 
parishes of Wandsworth and Barnes, and Burstow in the parish of 
Horley in Surrey. Before the Conquest the manor belonged to 
Harold the Saxon king, who sometimes resided at the manor house 
in Mortlake, beside the Thames. At the Conquest the whole of 
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Harold’s possessions devolved on the Conqueror, who gave the manor 
of Wimbledon to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. Hence each 
successive Archbishop, from that time until 1535, when Archbishop 
Cranmer, by Act of Parliament, exchanged the manor with Henry 
the Eighth for St. Rhadegund’s Priory at Dover, in Kent, was lord 
of the manor. The next year the King, also by Act of Parliament, 
granted the manor to Thomas Cromwell, who soon after was created 
Lord Cromwell of Wimbledon, and in 1540 Earl of Essex. 

The Court Rolls of Wimbledon Manor commence in 1461, 1 
Edward IV. The Rolls prior to that date were lost or destroyed 
some time during the Wars of the Roses, probably between 1454 and 
1461. The absence of these Rolls is unfortunate, because the sur- 
renders, admittances, seizures, and copyhold and leasehold grants 
that were made on the Manor before the reign of Edward IV. cannot 
be referred to or determined ; and we can only infer what they were, 
and who the persons were, from the records in the existing Rolls. 
‘The only person bearing the name of Cromwell in these Rolls is 
Walter Cromwell, the father of Thomas Cromwell. In them his name 
is written as Walter Cromwell ninety-six times, and as Walter Smyth 
forty times. That both names stand for one and the same person 
is made manifest by one entry written ‘‘ Walter Cromwell, otherwise 
called Walter Smyth,” five written ‘ Walter Cromwell, alias Smyth,” 
and two written “ Walter Smyth, alias Cromwell.” The membranes 
containing the records of the Courts held in 1473 and 1474, 12 and 
13 Edward IV., are also missing. There is no doubt that some time 
during these years Walter Cromwell, who had then come of age, was 
admitted to certain copyhold lands and tenements in Putney parish, 
and to certain leasehold lands and tenements in Wimbledon parish, 
because in subsequent years he is in possession of such lands and 
tenements, and there are no records in the existing Rolls of their 
surrender and grant to him. 

In 1475, 14 Edward IV., Walter Cromwell is mentioned in the 
Rolls as Walter Smyth, the next year as Walter Cromwell, and in 
after years by both names. The real surname of the family, there 
can be no doubt, was Cromwell. Why, therefore, he was called 
Walier Smyth seems strange. It is highly probable that he acquired 
this name from being apprenticed to, and living with, his maternal 
uncle, whose name was William Smyth, and who was a smith and 
armourer as well as a brewer at Putney. An entry in the Rolls dated 
1475, 1 Edward IV., is written thus: “ The jury present that Walter 
Smyth and his father keep thirty sheep on Putney Common where 
they have no common.” For this they were fined fourpence. 
Perhaps they had right of common on Putney Lower Common, 
which adjoins Barnes Common, and on Roehampton Common, but 
not on Putney Upper Common, called the Heath. The custom of 
the Manor then was, that every copyholder, for every virgat of land 
{fifteen acres) he held, had right of common, where the land was 
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located, for five beasts, one goat, and twenty-five sheep. Another 
custom was that upon the decease of a copyholder, the youngest son, 
and failing him the youngest daughter, was heir to the copyhold. 
The rent paid by every copyholder as tenant to the lord of the 
manor was five shillings per virgat, or fourpence per acre. 

The chief value of the above-mentioned entry in the Rolls respect- 
ing Walter Cromwell’s father consists in its proving that in 1475, 14 
Edward IV., he was then residing on Wimbledon Manor. It is also 
recorded in the Rolls of that year that ‘The Fuller of the Fullying- 
Mylle”’ was fined fourpence for breaking the assize of ale. As malt 
liquor was then the common drink of the people, an officer, called 
the ale-taster, was appointed in every parish, whose duty was to 
taste every brewing of beer or ale in the parish, and to pass it if fit, 
and to condemn it if unfit for drinking. As the fuller did not send 
for the ale-taster before he began to draw and sell his brewing of beer, 
he was fined fourpence. The fuller here mentioned was, without 
doubt, Walter Cromwell’s father. As bearing on this question we 
may observe, that in a letter written by Cardinal Pole respecting 
Thomas Cromwell, whom he was well acquainted with, he describes 
his father as a fuller. Again, Lord Campbell, writing about Thomas 
Cromwell, in his ‘* Lives of the Chancellors” (vol. ii. page 89), also 
says that “he is often called the son of a blacksmith, but whoever 
has curiosity to investigate the point will clearly see that his father 
was a fuller.” 

Walter Cromwell seems to have been a strong, stalwart man, but 
rather tempestuous and wilful. Records in the Court Rolls show 
that he was somewhat given to tippling. In his youth he was ap- 
prenticed to a smith, who, as we have already said, was his maternal 
uncle. In 1473 or 1474, when probably his apprenticeship expired, 
and he got married, his father, being then an old man, appears to 
have surrendered to him, as his heir according to the custom of the 
manor, two virgats of land in the parish of Putney. Of the two 
virgats, one acre, called the Homestall, was situated close to the 
Thames, between the west side of Brewhouse-lane and the east side 
of the churchyard. St. Mary’s Villa and grounds now cover the 
site. The remaining twenty-nine acres of the two virgats were 
situated on the south side of the Upper Richmond-road, between 
Roehampton-lane and Priest’s-bridge. It would seem that in 
1473 Or 1474, besides carrying on his own business as a 
smith, and keeper of a hostelry, at Putney, he took charge of 
his father’s fulling and shearing business. His residence in Putney 
was on the south side of Wandsworth-lane, near its western extremity, 
opposite Brewhouse-lane. A mansion called Cromwell House, and 
some tenements called Cromwell-place, now occupy the site. Brew- 
house-lane leads down, through an opening in the river-wall, to a long 
bank which forms the hithe or landing-place for vessels and boats. 
Here, from a very remote period, row-boats from London, and the 
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ferry-boat from Fulham, used to put in with travellers proceeding to 
the towns, villages, and homesteads in West Surrey and the counties 
beyond. Walter Cromwell’s brewery and hostelry were in Brew- 
house-lane, on the east side, the brewery being near the river, and 
the hostelry at the south-east corner of the lane where the ‘ Castle” 
public-house now stands. The hostelry was an adjunct to the hithe 
or landing-place, and no doubt much trade was done at the hostelry, 
for Putney was always a busy, important place, owing to its being 
directly on the line of transit between London and West Surrey. But 
where on Wimbledon Manor was the “fullying-mylle” situated? 
When did Walter Cromwell’s father take up his abode there? and 
where did he come from ? 

On the river Wandle, in the parish of Wimbledon, and on the 
north side of a lane (formerly called Fulling Mill-lane) leading from 
Merton-road to Garratt-lane, Wandsworth, there is a copper-mill, 
belonging to Messrs. Pontifex and Wood. This mill, from the four- 
teenth to the seventeenth centuries inclusive, was a fulling-mill. 
Here cloth, which was imported into London from Flanders and 
Holland by the London drapers, was brought to be fulled and 
sheared. After undergoing these processes it was taken to dye-works 
lower down the Wandle, in the parish of Wandsworth, where it was 
dyed and finished, and from thence it was conveyed to Cloth Fair, 
by St. Bartholomew’s Priory, in Smithfield, where it was sold by the 
drapers to the London citizens. In the year 1452, 30 Henry VI. 
a lease for twenty-one years of the fulling-mill, together with a resi- 
dence there, and six acres of land belonging thereto, was granted 
by Archbishop Kempe, lord of the manor of Wimbledon, to a 
cloth-fuller and shearer, named John Cromwell. There can be no 


doubt, as we have already said, that he was Walter Cromwell’s father. _ 


He came from the village of Norwell, in Nottinghamshire, which is 
one and a half mile west from the village and manor of Cromwell, 
and two miles south-west from the town of Carlton-upon-Trent. His 
father was William Cromwell, who held on lease, from a Prebendary 
of Southwell Church, the prebend of Palace Hall, at Norwell, and 
who was the grandson of William, the fourth and youngest son of the 
sixth Ralph de Cromwell, of Lambley, in Nottinghamshire. In 1461, 
1 Edward IV., John Cromwell, being then located, and carrying on 
a thriving business as a fuller and shearer, at the fulling-mill on 
Wimbledon Manor, remised the lease of Palace Hall to the then 
Prebendary and his successors.* 

We may here remark, that when, in 1452, John Cromwell was 
granted the lease of the fulling-mill on the Wandle, Sir Gervase Clif- 
ton, secretary to the Lord Treasurer Cromwell, of Tattershall, in 
Lincolnshire, who was the grandson of Ralph, the eldest son of the 





* Thus the Cromwells of Putney, like the Cromwells of Tattershall, in Lincoln- 
shire, sprang from the Nottinghamshire Cromwells. 
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sixth Ralph de Cromwell, was custodian -of all the temporalities of 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury, one of which was the manor of 
‘Wimbledon. It may be that it was by their influence with Archbishop 
Kempe that John Cromwell obtained the lease of the fulling-mill, with 
the residence and land there. When this lease expired, in 1473 or 
1474, it was renewed in favour of Walter Cromwell, who then pro- 
ceeded to take charge of his father’s fulling and shearing business on 
the Wandle, in Wimbledon parish, and to carry on his own business 
as a smith, brewer, and hostelry-keeper, at Putney, as already stated. 
There is evidence that an iron-foundry and a smithy were attached 
to the fulling-mill. It is highly probable, therefore, that here Walter 
Cromwell carried on the business of an iron-founder and smith as 
well as that of a fuller and shearer of cloth, and that he was largely 
engaged in fitting up and repairing mills on the Wandle. There is 
no river in England that had so many mills on its course as the 
Wandle had in early times. The history of this river and its ancient 
mills would be extremely interesting. 

John Cromwell, we believe, died about 1480, and was buried in 
Wimbledon Churchyard, which is beautifully situated on the brow of 
Wimbledonr-hill, overlooking the valley of the Wandle towards 
Wandsworth. Besides being a fuller and shearer of cloth, he was 
a wool merchant. The London drapers bought his wool, which they 
exported to Flanders and Holland, and from thence they imported 
newly-woven cloth into London, which he fulled and sheared for 
them at his mills, as before mentioned. He was diligent and 
successful in his pursuits; and acquired, besides the lease of his 
fulling-mill, residence, and land there, the copyhold of two virgats of 
land in the parish of Putney. These virgats, which are called 
‘‘Cromwell’s” in the existing Court Rolls, he no doubt surrendered 
in 1473 or 1474 to Walter Cromwell, who gave them in his lifetime 
(as will be seen further on) to a Welshman named Morgan Williams, 
who was an ale-brewer at Putney, and who married his eldest daughter 
Katharine. It was from them Oliver Cromwell and John Hampden 
were descended. 

At Norwell, in Nottinghamshire, from whence John Cromwell came, 
there was a family named Smyth, who were smiths by trade as well 
as by name. The surname came to them by reason of the occupa- 
tion they followed, as was then the custom. The wife of John 
Cromwell was the sister of William Smyth, who was a smith and 
armourer at Norwell. He came to reside and carry on his business 
at Putney at the same time that his brother-in-law, John Cromwell, 
took up his abode at the fulling-mill before mentioned. William 
Smyth, like John Cromwell, subsequently acquired, by copy of Court 
Roll, two virgats of land, with a farmhouse and other tenements 
thereon, situated at Roehampton, in the parish of Putney. We shall 

. again refer to William Smyth and his descendants. 
John Cromwell had two sons, John and Walter, and one or two 
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daughters. One daughter married William Michell, who was the son 
of a cloth-dyer on the Wandle, in the parish of Wandsworth. There 
isa record in the Court Rolls, dated 1477, 16 Edward IV., ‘‘that 
Walter Smyth (Walter Cromwell) assaulted and drew blood from 
William Michell” at his hostelry at Putney, and was fined twenty 
pence (equal to twenty shillings now) for so doing. Margaret 
Michell, the daughter of William Michell, married a young man 
named Ralph Sadlier, who was a clerk in Thomas Cromwell’s office 
in London. The following is part of the inscription on his tomb in 
Standon Church, Hertfordshire: ‘‘ He, in his youth, was brought 
up with Thomas Cromwell,” and when he came to man’s estate, 
he became his secretary. He afterwards became the celebrated 
statesman, Sir Ralph Sadlier. No doubt much of his success was 
due to the training he had received, and the experience he had 
acquired, under his able master Thomas Cromwell. 

John Cromwell’s eldest son, whose name was also John Cromwell, 
settled on Stockwell Manor, in the parish of Lambeth, in Surrey. 
Stockwell Manor then belonged to Sir John Leigh, who occupied 
the manor house, which was surrounded by a moat, on the west 
side of the Brixton-road. John Cromwell became the copyholder of 
lands on the manor, and also of a brewery at Stockwell-green. He 
carried on this brewery until 1523, when he died, and was buried in 
Lambeth Churchyard. It is probable that he was born at Norwell, 
in Nottinghamshire, a year or two before his father removed from 
there to the fulling-mill on Wimbledon Manor. If so, he was about 
seventy-three years old when he died. He left two sons, John Cromwell, 
and Robert Cromwell, who were brewers in the service of Cardinal 
Wolsey, at Hampton Court. Their names, as well as the name of 
Thomas Cromwell, their cousin, are in the subsidy assessment on the 
Cardinal’s household at Hampton Court for the year 1526, 17 Henry 
VIII. In the churchwardens’ accounts of the parish of Lambeth, 
from 1514 to 1523, the following entries occur concerning John 
Cromwell, brewer, of Stockwell :— 

‘*1514.—Received of John Cromwell, towards making our suits of 

vestments, 6s. 8d. 
1515.—Received for the burial of John Cromwell’s woman ser- 
vant, 4d. 
1521.—Received grant from John Cromwell for reparation of the 
church, 20s. 
1523-—Received for the burial of John Cromwell, 8s. 6d. ; and 
for ringing his knell, 6d.” 
As one penny at that time was equal in value to twelvepence now, 
probably for the fee of 8s. 6d., which was paid for his funeral, and 
which was equal in value to #5 2s. now, he was buried inside the 
church. If his wife and sons provided a stone or brass to his memory, 
which is likely, it has gone the way of most pre-Reformation memorial 
stones and brasses. It is not now to be seen in thechurch or the 
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churchyard. When John Cromwell died in 1523, he left a will. The 
following is a copy of it :— 

“In the name of God, Amen. The twentieth day of May, the 
year of our Lord God one thousand five hundred and twenty-three, 
I, John Cromwell, brewer, dwelling in the parish of our Lady Water, 
Lamhithe, in the county of Surrey, being in good and whole mind, 
thanks be to God, make my testament and last will in manner and 
form as followeth :—First, I commend my soul to Almighty God, my 
Maker and Redeemer, and to His blessed Mother the Virgin Mary, 
and to all the holy company of Heaven, and my body to be buried 
in the parish churchyard of our Lady of Lamhithe aforesaid by my 
children. Item: I bequeath to the High Altar of the said parish 
church for my tithes and oblations forgotten, 4s. Item: I bequeath 
to the fraternity and brotherhood of Saint Christopher within the 
said parish church, 3s. 4d. Item: To the reparation of the said 
church, 6s. 4d. I make and ordain Joan Cromwell, my wife, my 
sole executor, to whom I give all my goods and lands and debts ; 
and she to pay all my debts and fulfill all my bequests. Also I make 
and ordain William Elyott my supervisor and overseer of this my 
last will There being present Sir William Argall, priest, and Thomas 
Pate. Written the day and year aforesaid.” 

John Cromwell of Stockwell was evidently a devout Catholic, and 
a benefactor to Lambeth Church. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A Sir Days’ Cour among the Lincolnshire 


Churches. 
By ARTHUR G. HILL, B.A. 


HE churches of the Fen country justly rank amongst 
Ww the finest specimens of English ecclesiastical architecture. 
These fens comprise the northern portions of Norfolk and ~ 
Cambridgeshire, and the southern part of Lincolnshire. Having on 
two separate occasions made most interesting tours of some ten or 
twelve days among the Norfolk churches, last year I and my friend 
who usually accompanies me on these expeditions, set out, on the 3rd 
of August, to explore the ecclesiology of Southern Lincolnshire. We 
intended to have ten days of it, but the weather of our English 
summer having set in with all its rigour, we were driven home again 
before we had seen half what we had planned to see. However, the 
narrative of our shortened excursion will most probably have interest 
for the ecclesiologist, and perhaps for the general reader. 
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It will be necessary to state that the means of our locomotion 
were bicycles, which we had many times before proved to be the 
most valuable possession an antiquary can have. My friend, who is, 
as he quaintly informs me, “half a century old,” yet manages to do 
a great deal of “ churching” on his machine. Attached to the 
handles we carried rolls of paper, by which means we were able to rub 
any stray brasses that we came across. 

Wisbech, whither we went by train, was our starting-point. 
Having visited this place before, we did not stay to inspect its 
church, &c., but rode off at once in the direction of Sutton S. Mary, 
some eight or nine miles off. This noble church is well worth a visit. 
It has a very fine detached tower at the south-west angle, Early English, 
with a remarkable broached spire and pinnacles covered with lead, 
most probably of the same date. This lead seems to have once had 
a diapered pattern punched in it, but only portions now remain. 
The windows in the top story have double tracery, the outer being of 
simpler design than the inner. There is a beautiful south-west 
porch, Perpendicular, with parvise. 

The interior is chiefly to be noticed because of its fine Norman nave 
and clerestory of seven bays, all very boldand perfect. This clerestory 
now falls within the aisle roofs, and so forms a sort of triforium in 
appearance, while a Perpendicular clerestory proper has been added. 
The aisles are very large, and have fine three-light windows. 

The chancel arch is fine Norman, and there are chantries north and 
south of the choir. The east window is Decorated, of five lights, and i is 
excellent. In the north-east angle of the church is a very 
octagonal vestry of two stories, the under one being groined, while 
the upper has its roof of pyramidal form, the exterior running up into 
a large pinnacle. It is about ten feet in diameter, and is a curious 
feature as seen from the outside. There are remains of fine fifteenth- 
century glass in the aisle windows. In the ruin is a curious incised 
slab—a cross, with an inscription in brass placed across the stem, 
and the words “Jhs m’cy, lady help” on either side. Its date is 
about 1500. 

Gedney.—This is a splendid Perpendicular church, one of those 
glass and mullion edifices which the Fens rejoice in. It has a grand 
west tower, Early English below and Perpendicular above. The 
porches have parvises. The wooden inner door of the south porch 
bears the beautiful and appropriate inscription :— 

PAX CRI SIT HUIC DOMUI ET OMNIBU 

S HABITANTIBUS IN EA HIC REQUIES NOSTRA 
in bold capital letters. Observe the way in which the “s” of 
“omnibus” is relegated to the second line. The nave is grand 
Perpendicular, of six bays and lofty octagonal piers. There is a 
clerestory of twelve windows to the side, each of three lights. The 
fine open roof is much dilapidated. The north aisle has large 
Decorated windows, the eastern one of five lights retaining the 
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greater part of the old glass, the subject being a radix Jesse. In one 
window is a shield—Argent, three lions passant gardant sable. A 
fine Early English altar-tomb with the mutilated figure of a knight 
remains. 

There is a modern stone altar, covered with a dirty holland cloth. 
The chancel screen is a modern pseudo-Gothic structure, the 
demerits of which are partly hidden by a gas stove placed in the 
centre of the main aisle. The high deal pews are not improvements 
on the old work. There is also a modern stone reredos of bad 
design. Adlard Welby, Esq. (of an old Lincolnshire family), and 
wife, have a good mural monument, dated 1605. This church, though 
happily ‘‘unrestored,” yet requires some careful reparation in order 
to preserve the fabric. 

Fleet.—Here is an excellent and beautiful Decorated church with 
Perpendicular insertions. ‘The nave has five bays and round pillars. 
There is a bad modern roof resting on very good grotesque corbels 
—very characteristic features of Decorated work. The windows have 
fine flowing tracery. A curious object is the ancient stone altar slab, 
placed on brick supports at the west end. Why not put it in its 
proper place? As at Sutton, the tower is detached, and stands at 
the south-west corner. Ithas fine bold buttresses and a lofty spire. 
The mouldings to the window jambs are very good and deep. 

Holbech.—This is a noble church, made up of various periods of 
Gothic, but chiefly Perpendicular. It has been restored throughout. 
The nave is Perpendicular of seven bays, with two clerestory windows 
toabay. Allthe roofs are modern, but are excellent. The grand 
Decorated tower is remarkable. Being open to the church, it is 
lighted by three large Decorated windows of five lights, having most 
peculiar tracery, the principal member being an arch, concentric with 
the hood, through which the mullions pass. The tower arch is very 
lofty. In the south aisle is a beautiful Decorated altar tomb of a 
knight, having studded mail on the thighs, and bearing a shield with 
the arms—two lions passant guardant. The base of the tomb is 
surrounded by charming niches with crocketed canopies. These 
once contained the ‘“‘weepers” or figures of relations. There is a 
good brass (sixteenth century) to a lady of the Welby family, and 
another to a knight of the same family, now headless. There are 
very late and curious Perpendicular sedilia. The Decorated tower 
and spire form a splendid feature of the exterior. 

Whaplode.—The church of St. Mary has a very fine and i imposing 
nave of seven bays, the work being Transition-Norman. The piers 
are round, octagonal, and square with clustered shafts. The three 
western bays on each side have foliage to the caps of semi-Early 
English character. The spandrels are ornamented with plain 
sunken circles. The chancel arch is very rich, and is profusely 
decorated with zigzag work, &c. Here isa curious internal staircase, 
formerly leading to the rood-loft, which is a separate structure, and 
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not a part of the construction of the chancel responds. The chancel 
is Georgian. The windows of the aisles and the west window are 
minus their tracery. There is a good canopied tomb for Sir 
Anthony Irby, Kt., wife and children, 1624 ; it has some good iron- 
work round it, and the banner and shield are hung up in the aisle. 
The west doorway is extremely fine Early English, with three shafts 
in each jamb. ‘The Norman clerestory is a beautiful feature of the 
exterior. The north transept is in a ruinous condition, and is now 
used as a vestry. This church is highly interesting. 

Weston.—Here is a very good Early English church ofa moderate 
size; the chancel has three arched recesses on each side, with 
shafts in the jambs, and the walls are pierced with single lancets, 
containing very good modern glass. The east window is very 
pretty, a triple lancet, with a vesica-shaped opening above, cusped. 
The nave has five bays with square piers, having shafts on their 
faces ; the floriated caps are very beautiful. A series of small, deeply 
splayed, single lancets form aclerestory ; there is a low side window. 
The aisle windows are Decorated. A rather unusual feature is the 
existence of two aumbreys in the east wall, one on either side of the 
altar, fitted with carved wooden doors of Renaissance work, repre- 
senting the Nativity and Circumcision (?). The Early English font 
has a circular basin, with little shafts disposed on the circumference 
alternating with knots of foliage. The tower has once been groined. 

The investigation of this church terminated our day’s work, and 
riding on to Spalding, we stayed there the night, after a tour of 
twenty-seven miles. 

August 4th, Spalding.—There is here a grand cruciform church of 
mixed styles. The Perpendicular tower with its lofty spire is very 
fine. One of the most striking features of the exterior is the north 
porch; it has a most beautiful inner doorway with a double ogee 
arch, which is richly moulded, and carries above three niches with 
carved canopies and bases. The groining under the parvise is very 
rich. The church has been restored throughout, but the pointing of 
rubble walls is not a very charming feature. The chancel is Early 
English, and has had a very good rood-loft and cross added, 
modelled on the remains of the old one. The nave of four bays has 
a fine open roof and clerestory, and the west window is a splendid 
Perpendicular one of seven lights, filled with remarkably good glass 
by Clayton and Bell, which so well imitates the old that at first we 
thought it really was ancient, a mistake not easily made with most 
modern glass. The transepts have Early English windows. There 
are double aisles on the south side. The Lady-chapel, which is a 
separate structure atthe south-east corner, is now used as a school, 
and has very peculiar window-tracery. 

Pinchbeck.—The Early English work here is peculiar in many 
points ; the tower is Perpendicular, and haspanelling at the base. The 
western door is cusped, and there are rich canopied niches at the 
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side. ‘The tower leans out of the perpendicular, but the masonry 
has not suffered in consequence. There is an Early English 
nave of five bays, the piers being very lofty and alternately circular 
and octagonal in section, with richly moulded caps ; the arch moulds 
have tooth ornament. This good work has been “ improved” by 
painting the piers brown and the caps light blue! The Perpen- 
dicular roofs to nave and aisles are good and rich, but the shields 
borne by the seraphim on the former have been blazoned with false 
heraldic coats. 

The chancel is Early English, with a five-light east window and a 
north chantry. The parclose screen here has been vilely painted 
with a view to improvement. The inner door of the south porch is 
very charming, much like that at Spalding. There is a pretty 
Perpendicular altar tomb, and a good octagonal font with an old 
cover. 

Surfleet.—The tower and spire of this little church is very chaste 
Decorated, but the foundations have given way, and the whole is 
terribly out of plumb, so as to threaten a fall. The aisles are very 
pretty Perpendicular, with good buttresses. In consequence of the 
settlement the west doorway is half-buried under ground. The 
interior is much blocked up by deal pews and such like abominations, 
and a west gallery takes up much space. The principal object of 
interest is a fine early tomb of a cross-legged knight, which has been 
much spoiled by coats of whitewash and paint. It lies in the north- 
east angle of the chancel, and the feet project in a most curious man- 
ner into a sort of canopied niche, as if there were not room enough 
for the tomb. The work dates from about 1300. There is a wretched 
little table to serve as an altar, and all the internal arrangements are 
miserable. 

Gosberton.—Here is a very interesting cross church. There is a 
fine Decorated tower with a Perpendicular spire, having little pierced 
flying buttresses at the angles. One of the gargoyles is curiously 
carved into an elephant’s head, the water flowing from his trunk. 
The pinnacles and crocketed spire are very elegant. The nave has 
four bays, with mouldings running through to the bases. The 
groining under the tower, and the tower piers, are very pretty. 
The chancel is Decorated. The transepts have large Perpendicular 
windows; under that in the south transept is a fine Decorated 
tomb, with crocketed canopy, and angels censing in the spandrels. 
An early female figure is lying loose, and may have belonged to this 
tomb. This church is very excellent throughout. 

Sutterton.—A very dignified, though small, Transition-Norman 
church, of cruciform plan. The nave has five pointed arches, on 
square foliated caps. The hood moulds are of various sections. 
The tower arch has some elaborate zigzag ornamentation. There 
are very small aisles with most peculiar tracery to the little three-light 
Decorated windows. The tracery in the west window, which is 
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five-light Decorated, is most peculiar and intricate. The chancel 
windows are Early English complete. The two eastern piers of 
the tower are likewise Early English. A beautiful thirteenth-century 
arcade forms a clerestory in the north transept. In the south tran- 
sept are three stone recumbent effigies ; a priest in Eucharistic vest- 
ments, holding the chalice; a civilian, and his wife. These seem 
to be of the fifteenth century. “ Restoration” has wrought its usual 
vandalism here, the fine east and south transept windows, formerly 
richly traceried specimens like that at the west end, having been 
taken out, and nineteenth-century triple lancets substituted! Proh / 
pudor! On the exterior, notice the rich Norman doorway in the 
aisle, and rich crocketed spire, Decorated. 

Algarkirk.—The church here has undergone a “ thorough restora- 
tion,” and I cannot say that it is improved thereby. It is a very 
interesting cross church. The nave is Early English, of five bays, 
with circular piers and richly moulded caps. There is the usual 
Perpendicular clerestory. The aisles and east and west windows 
are Decorated. The transepts are rich Transition-Norman, with 
semicircular arches. The quire seems quite new inside, and con- 
tains an elaborate reredos profusely decorated. Both this and the 
modern glass in the east window are meretricious. All the windows 
contain modern glass, of various standards of excellence or the 
contrary. There is a very beautiful little organ case in the Decorated 
style, from the designs of the Rev. F. Sutton, rector of Brant 
Broughton. There is a late brass of a civilian and two wives. 

Kirton.—The exterior of this church is very fine and rich. The 
tower is Perpendicular, and has a deep band round it, elaborately 
carved. The parapets are all well panelled and enriched. The 
nave is fine Perpendicular, with lofty circular piers and panelled 
spandrels. Observe the good timber roof. The aisles have excellent 
Decorated windows. The painted deal pews are no beauties, and 
the plaster fifty-year-old ceiling to the chancel might well be 
removed. Round the base of the octagonal font is the inscription— 

PK Orate pro aiia alavni burton qui 

fontem istum fieri fecit MCcCCCv. 
The inner doorway of the tower is rich Transition-Norman, and 
seems to have been the original west front before the tower was built. 

After inspecting this fine church we rode on to Boston, the mag- 
nificent tower of which was visible long before we arrived there. 
This day’s ride of twenty miles was very profitable. 

Friday, 12th.—It will not be necessary to describe the glorious 
church at Boston, which, as Leland says in his Itinerary, “is now so 
risen and adorned that it is the chiefest, and for a paroche chirche 
the best and fayrest of all Lincolnshire.” The Decorated work here 
is magnificent. The church is over 300 feet long, and will seat 
4,000 people with comfort. The superb steeple is 300 feet high, and 
a fine view is obtained from the lantern. The church much needs 
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stained glass, but such glass ought to be of the yellow, white, and 
black type, and imitate as closely as possible the ancient examples. 
From Boston we rode on to Bennington. The chief point of interest 
here is the chancel, which is Early English, and has once been 
groined, but now only the springing of the ribs remain, starting 
from corbels only six feet from the floor. There are lancet windows. 
The base of an old Perpendicular screen is left, with the low doors. 
The chancel arch is very good Early English, with clustered shafts. 
A good Perpendicular nave and clerestory, and an octagonal font 
with figures under canopies on the faces, should be noticed. 

Leverton.—Here is a Georgian brick nave, but also a charming 
Perpendicular chancel, with ornamented string moulds and enriched 
buttresses. The church is in a very tottering condition, and is 
supported by plain lean-to brick buttresses. In the interior the very 
costly sedilia must be inspected. Paint and deal pews reign supreme 
in the nave. 

Leake.—The west tower here is very massive and squat. The 
clerestory windows have a niche in the buttress between each, late 
and rich. The chancel has a flowing pierced parapet. Brick but- 
tresses support the aisles. The nave is good Decorated, on piers of 
quatrefoil section, with good moulded caps. The Decorated clere- 
story is peculiar. There are Norman responds at the east end of 
nave. The Decorated chancel has been renovated in bad taste, 
with apparently new windows. Some of the nave piers are terribly 
out of plumb. A fine alabaster figure of a knight, about 1430, is lying 
loose in the nave, a fearful example of desecration. 

Wrangle.—There is a good deal of excellent Decorated work here, 
the nave being of that period, with lofty octagonal piers. The aisle 
windows have the remains of fine glass in their heads. A window 
at the east end of the south aisle contains many fragments of rich 
glass, now jumbled up into an unmeaning whole. In the chancel is 
a fine late monument to one of the Read family, dated 1626. 

Friskney.—This is a fine church, with an excellent Early English 
tower, with windows of plate tracery. In the spandrels of the nave 
arches have lately been discovered some interesting frescoes, the 
subject of one being the marriage at Cana. Here again the figure 
of a knight from some altar tomb lies loose at the west end. A 
capital Jacobean pulpit is dated 1659, and there are remains of 
screens, now varnished, of the same date. There is a vile modern 
roof to the chancel. In the screens are the openings used for 
confession, rather unusual features. 

Croft.—We went here on purpose to rub the very interesting little 
brass of a knight, which is one of the earliest monuments of its 
kind remaining in this country. Its probable date is about 1300. The 
brass represents the half-figure of a knight clad in chain mail, with 
surcoat of stuff. The drawing is very rude, but the brass a highly 
interesting example. This, with those at Stoke D’Abernon, Trump- 
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ington, and Buslingthorpe in this county, form the four earliest 
remaining brasses in England. The church is a small Perpendicular 
one, with some good old woodwork. The ancient benches have 
been converted into pews by the addition of doors. The Perpen- 
dicular parclose screens are very good, and enclose north and south 
chantries. There is a Jacobean pulpit with good canopy. The 
ancient eagle lectern of brass remains, but the silver claws have, as 
usual, disappeared. The Browne family have two excellent kneeling 
monuments, dated 1614. On leaving Croft we rode on to Skegness, 
a newly-made watering-place, which turned out exceedingly uncom- 
fortable, at any rate as regards the accommodation at the hotel. 
The tide goes a mile out, so we were unable to enjoy a dip, as the 
water was low when we arrived. 

Saturday, 6th.—Up to this time the weather had been splendid, 
but a change came o’er the spirit of our dream, and we were assailed 
on our way to Burgh in the Marsh by a terrific head wind, which 
rendered bicycling only just possible. After desperate struggles we 
arrived at Burgh, and looked over the church. It is late Perpen- 
dicular, but has some excellent Perpendicular woodwork, in the 
shape of a screen (now banished to the west end), and a rich 
Jacobean pulpit with canopy. ‘The font-cover is of the same date, 
and is very eccentric in design. The tower is one of the best 
features of the church, and is much enriched. Finding the wind 
continue with renewed vigour, straight against us, we took a train on 
to Louth, where a stampede was made to the church. S. James’s, 
Louth, has one of the finest spires in England, being, perhaps, only 
rivalled by Salisbury, Coventry, and one or two others. The church 
is Perpendicular, and very fine and large. It took fifteen years to 
build, and was completed in 1515, when the weathercock was put up, 
made out of a copper basin taken at the battle of Flodden. Resto- 
ration seems to have been carried out in a conservative manner here. 
The nave roof is a bad modern one. The great east and west 
windows are very fine, each containing very indifferent modern glass. 
The new glass ‘in the western windows of the aisles is, however, 
extremely good, and so are one or two windows in the aisles of the 
quire, lately inserted. 

After a thorough look at St. James’s we rode on to Ludborough, 
against the gale, and stayed there two nights at the invitation of some 
hospitable relatives. The church is a very nice Transition-Norman 
specimen, fairly restored some years ago. 

Monday, 8th.—To-day my friend left me; so after some delibe- 
ration, I started off for Grainthorpe, in order to rub the very interesting 
cross brass in the church there. The journey, over very bad roads, 
was finished at last, and the brass rubbed. I then made for Louth 
again, intending to go on to Tattershall, and the following day to 
Heckington, the glorious Decorated church of which I had a great 
wish to see. But the fates, or rather the weather, decreed otherwise. 
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I reached Louth safely, and then made off for Tattershall, but losing 
my way across the wolds and encountering such hills as I thought 
Lincolnshire could not have possessed, and such rain as I thought 
this climate was incapable of, I at length arrived at Horncastle in a 
very moist condition, after thirty-four miles of riding. Unfortu- 
nately the great annual horse fair was going on, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that I obtained a bed. 

Tuesday, 9th.—On looking out of my window in the morning, I 
saw the rain descending in a way that plainly indicated its continuance 
for hours, and perhaps days (as it turned out). So, after rubbing the 
sixteenth-century brass of Sir Lionel Dymoke, in the church, I got 
into a train and left the scenes I had lately so enjoyed. 

The weather continued utterly bad for the rest of the month, so 
I fled from England, and indulged in an ecclesiological tour in 
France, vié bicycle, and rode 520 miles over magnificent roads, in 
magnificent weather, and seeing some of the most interesting churches | 
and cathedrals of Touraine and Normandy. I must, however, 
reserve the history of my French experiences for another occasion. 


# 


Che Stews on Bankside. 


‘* Foecunda culpz szecula nuptias 
Primum inquinavére, et genus, et domos ; 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit.”—Horack, Lib, iii. Ode 6. 


HIS paper will not be found objectionable if important histori- 

cal conditions of society are to be noted. ‘Though some 
objections have been made to a publication of particulars relative to 
the Stews, which were actually licensed, on the Bankside, in South- 
wark, yet they do not seem to us sufficiently founded in propriety to 
warrant such an omission. Laws, customs, and characters, however 
detestable in themselves, are not, therefore, to be disregarded by the 
historian. This is not an original opinion, and as there are many 
valuable books yet extant that support it, no apology need be made 
in its favour.” So far Concanen and Morgan, who wrote a history 
of this district in 1795. This paper is partof the extended subject of 
“‘Old Southwark and its People,” one-half of which has been some time 
published ; and it is intended as a brief, authentic account of certain 
customs, which were at length embodied in laws, under which a part 
of early Southwark was more or less rigidly governed. The districts 
where the laws and customs relating to the Stews prevailed were the 
Manor of Paris Garden, now the parish of Christchurch, and the 
Clink, the Bishop of Winchester’s Manor or Liberty in St. Saviour’s 
parish. The former, in the early time, belonged to the monks of 
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Bermondsey, and was sublet by them to the Templars, and, to the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. It afterwards passed to John, Duke 
of Bedford, and to the Queen, Jane, of Henry VIII. The Clink was 
governed, through officers, by the Bishop of Winchester, and the 
Stews were especially within and under his jurisdiction. 

Roughly, the district is the same as that on the south side of the 
Thames opposite St. Paul’s Church, from a little west of Blackfriars 
Bridge to London Bridge. 

How early this locality served as a chosen resort for special vice 
and frailty cannot be well made out; but, certainly, it was long before 
the time of Henry II., when the customs and regulations, written and 
unwritten, were consolidated into law. 

The Bankside was an ill-drained swamp, dark with trees, sparsely 
inhabited, and very early appropriated to refuse of all sorts. It was 
easily seen and reached from the opposite populous bank, the con- 
venient river and its numerous watermen being always ready for the 
passage across of visitors, ‘‘ across the Tiber,” or “ over the Styx to 
Acheron,” as was facetiously said. The fares, threepence for a 
passenger with his fardell, or an odo/ for each, if they made up a 
number. 

So the region in question had the lion’s share of the wages of 
frailty and sin. This being so, and the habits of our fathers not as 
ours, they set seriously about making rules and regulations to confine 
the evil within limits, and, as we should say, to make the best of a 
bad job; and for a long time with, no doubt, measured success. 
Curious and repulsive as the subject is, it is a matter and custom of 
the ages, and lies deep down in the feebler nature of our race; it 
therefore demands not merely recognition, but a fair and attentive 
consideration, just as disease does. History is, of course, chiefly a 
knowledge of the past, not for idle curiosity, but for improvement of 
the present, and this instalment, not less than any other, may tend 
to that end. The district was to be recognised, and to be openly 
known for what it was. The continuous line of houses, noted by 
Camden and by Stow, the ‘‘ Lupanaria,” or “* Stews,” were foremost 
on the river bank; they were distinguished by signs, and, as if they 
were in this way not prominent enough, they were ordered by pro- 
clamation to be whitewashed in front. The City regulations (Liber 
Albus, 1300) insist upon open approach ; the boats were to convey 
visitors to it only in the daytime. 

The old customs and regulations were then of very ancient date. 
The first we know of the Bank was in the Confessor’s time, when 
the King had right of toll; but we know nothing as yet of what was 
done there. The Act of Henry II. notes the customs as being time 
out of mind, and as being recorded in a book apparently long ago 
recognised by all, ‘‘ The Custumarie.” This leads us to believe that 
the Bankside was a resort in the time of the Confessor. The place 
was so suggestively fitting. When it passed into the hands of the 
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Conqueror, and was conferred upon his rough soldiers, and as rough 
bishop, it was probably used for the same and for any kindred pur- 
poses. This is, of course, only probable conjecture, but we know it 
was so long before 1154, the time of Henry II. The early authori- 
tative documents—at least, some of them—are MSS. Bodleian 229, 
Harleian 293, Harleian, Plut. 61 E, and Acts of Parliament of the 
times of Richard II. and Henry VI. and afterwards. A few extracts 
may be very suitably given here. The Bodleian MS. is a writing on 
vellum, supposed of about 1430, and presented in 1689 by Mr. John 
Ledgard, of Queen’s College. It consists of thirty-seven leaves, the 
first fourteen, curiously enough, being occupied with the account of 
the Annunciation by St. Luke ; after that, original orders, said to have 
been made by Parliament and Henry II. ; then further ordinances in 
accordance with these, and, lastly, additional orders made at a Court 
Leet of the Manor, in the thirty-seventh year of Henry VI. The 
preamble of what purports to be the Act of Henry II. is as follows : 

‘* This acte and ordinaunce was made as here aftir apperith in this 
boke in the P’liament holden atte Westm’ in the viij yere of the 
Reigne of Kyng henri the secund by all the assent of y* Com’ons. 
And so co’fermyd by the Kyng and alle y* lordes of y* seid p’liament. 
And i’ y* same yere & tyme of p’liament there so holden. Theo- 
baldus than beying Archebisshop of Cauntabury And Thomas Beket 
than beyng archideacon of the same.” 

The other MSS. are in the British Museum, less perfect, but to the 
same effect. The whole spirit of them is to secure good government, 
so far as such a subject allows, and to prevent the spread of conta- 
gious disorders. In one, the regulations are spoken of as broken, 
‘to the great displeasure of God, to the great hurt of the lorde,” 
namely, the Bishop of Winchester, and to the utter undoing of the 
people concerned. Another is entitled, ‘“‘ Rules and customs to be 
rightfully kept, as well for the salvation of man’s soul as for to eschew 
many mischiefs and énconvenients that be likely daily to fall out.” 
Another, “To the honour of God, and according to the laudable 
custom of the land, be it enacted,” &c., &c. And now what was 
enacted? ‘ Ordinances touching stew-holders in Southwark, under 
the direction of the Bishop of Winchester, instituted in the time of 
Henry II.” (MS. Harleizn 293, p. 62). And again: “ The Custumarie 
of the Lordship of the Bishop of Winchester made of olde tyme in 
Articles w* hought to be enquired of att every Court holden w'*in the 
Mannor of Southwark app’taineyng to the Bishopp of Winchester and 
his Successors ” (Harl. MS. 1877). In the former is naively pleaded 
the cause of “the Bishop’s poor tenants, the simple weemen, which 
ought to have free going and coming at their ownliberty.” Of local 
laws, one is especially noteworthy ; it is as to the people who have 
charge of women having, as it is termed, the perilous infirmity of 
burning ; any such were to be put out at once, under the penalty of 
“a hundred (?) shylings to the Lord;” this penalty of ten times 
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the amount in present value shows clearly enough how seriously they 
regarded the poison at its sources. Our modern legislators are in a 
serious dilemma over this; the evil is enormous, and a very large 
number of well-meaning people object to any mention or recognition 
of it, as if that ostrich method would put it out of fact as out of sight. 
We are, in such matters, far more euphemistic than our plain-spoken 
Bible. One curious fact it is interesting to notice, how, in earlier 
times, our fathers set aside all mincing in the use of phrases, and 
used even the coarsest and plainest words. This is especially notice- 
able in the names of places, for instance, in Southwark, what is 
now Thomas-street was Thieves’-lane; ‘‘ the olde man from Durty- 
Jane,” refers to the street opposite ; and Durty-lane was continued as 
ffoul-lane ; the Bishop of Rochester’s ‘‘choice mansion place and 
capital messuage” at the conflux. Close by were Deadman’s-place, 
and Naked Boy-alley ; near at hand is Maid-lane, from Jacob Meade, 
a Bankside bear-garden factotum, of Shakespeare’s time some say ; 
but the lane was so named when he was a child. Probably, con- 
sidering the spirit of the times, and the character of the spot, it was 
named, as we say, /ucus a non lucendo. Other rules and laws should 
have at least passing notice. The encouragement, with assistance, 
to the woman who would forsake her sin, and the removal of all 
obstacles in the way of the desired result. She was to be free to 
leave, she was not to be imposed upon or cheated with reference to 
victual or other necessaries, or to lodgings, the rent of which was 
fixed and known, as also was the fee to the lord or his officers ; she 
was not to solicit publicly ; to some extent she was to be costumed. 
There were limits as to persons, times, and places, so that, at least, 
all houses of the kind might be known to the local authorities. One 
may allow that it is the duty of every good government, without 
being called upon to recognise or to sanction, at least, to know that 
there are such places, and where. As the access was chiefly by boat, 
of which there were hundreds plying about in all directions, and as an 
improper use of even these might be made, it was ordered that no boat 
should be attached to a stew-house. These houses were not to be 
made houses of common refreshment. They were to be sought 
openly for what they were, and were to be known by signs as such. 
The Bishop’s officers had full authority ; they were to be informed, 
and the information was quickened by the prospect of liberal 
fines. All infringements were under penalties, which, so far as we 
can judge by present valuation, were not trifling. There were also 
prompt and severe punishments : the Bishop’s prison was the Clink, 
close to the western wall of his palace, Winchester House. There 
were in the district cucking-stools, pillories, whipping-posts, cages, 
carting, and other ingenious modes of keeping an unruly population 
from breaking out, made very prompt and applicable to this particuiar 
frailty, if indulged in beyond and outside the rules. The Leet jury 
of the district had cognisance also, and framed rules of their own, 
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some of which, particular enough and somewhat elaborate, are ex- 
tant. All this shows well enough that the ecclesiastical as well as 
the lay authorities, of highest as well of lower position, did not view 
these rules as incentives or permissions to vice, but, considering the 
times and the people, the best way they could think of for putting, as - 
one would say, a cordon sanitaire round a region of fever, always. 
present, and, as long as human nature is what it is, not to be stamped 
out. So far, the subject merits serious consideration. For about 
four hundred years, with but little exception, uninterruptedly, these 
rules of law and local regulations of court-leet were considered to be 
perfectly legitimate, indeed, necessarily connected with and a part of 
good government ; and, during a considerable part of the centuries, 
the Bishop of Winchester (among these Bishops were the greatest and 
most enlightened prelates of England) either himself or by his officers, 
took toll or fines, and had the management of the district. Deri- 
sively, but familiarly, the women were known as Winchester geese.* 
They are so called in Shakespeare’s Henry VI., and in the works of 
Taylor, the “ water-poet.” They were apparently supervised in a 
kindly spirit, and were protected, and if suffering from contagious dis- 
orders, were under severe penalties, not only upon themselves, but 
upon the stew-holders also, compelled to keep entirely apart until 
they had thoroughly recovered. One special rule was particularly 
curious ; none of these dangerous, alluring persons was to be in the 
lordship when the King was holding parliament or ‘‘counsell at 
Westminster.” A passage in Pepys’ Diary, 8th December, 1666, 
may give the right clue to this early precaution. 

Shortly, as to the history of the subject. Before 1162 there were 
the customs referred to, unwritten, or written in the book called “ The 
Custumarie,” gathered up and embodied in law 8th Henry II., 
ordering, allowing, and regulating. 

1300. City regulations, the gist being to legalise the will, any- 
where else but not in the City, and by daylight (Liber Albus). 

1420. The Duke of Bedford was Firmarius of Paris Garden ; he 
held instead of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who succeeded 
the Templars, holding under the Monks of Bermondsey at a nominal 
sum. His rule on the point is in these words: ‘‘ Also if any of the 
tenants or any other person receives any one of bad character for 
improper purposes by day or by night,” &c., &c., “or has kept 
others who by the presentment of the tenants, or by the record of the 
constable,” &c., &c., “ he shall pay the lord 6s. 8d., and shall lose 
the privilege or benefit of the place.”t The Duke left it very much 





* Mr. Furnivall thinks this means the male parasite, but— 
** Then there’s a goose that’s bred at Winehester, 
And of all geese my mind is least to er.” 
TAYLOoR’s Goose, Water Poet’s Works, ed. 1630. 
t Dugdale, Monasticon, vol. vi. pt. ii. p. 819. 
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to the people to inform, apparently, if any atrocity, as was likely, was 
found mixed up with the other practices. Let us illustrate this from 
a selection of old English plays, ‘‘ Hicks’s Corner,” Wynkyn de 
Worde. Imagination is represented as saying— 


** Hark, fellows, a good sport I can you tell ; 
At the stews we will lie to-night, 
And, by my truth, if all go right, 
I will beguile some pretty wench 
To get me money at a pinch. 


Every man bear his dagger naked in his hand, 
And if we meet a true man, 

If that he struggle and make any work 
Lightly strike him to the heart, 

And throw him into the Thames quite.” 


However strictly confined to the well-known Bank, with such mate- 
rial, breaking bounds was a matter of course; hence it was recited 
(1390, 14 Richard II.) that ‘no stews shall be kept in the Borough 
of Southwark, except in the common place as ordained.” 

In 1436 a very sad appeal is made to the Parliament; “ people 
without conscience in the Burgh of Southwark have set up these 
places in the Aye stre¢es, and among honest dwellers, and herber and 
reset (receive) all manner of myslyvers, avowterers, theefs, robbers, 
mansleers, and other myslyvers:’’ and these objectionable people 
were principally foreigners,‘ Frenshmen, Picardes, and Flemmynges.” 
The prayer is that for charity and the love of God these people 
might be confined to the Banke, and taught to amend their ways. 
The principal part of the stringent Court Leet regulations were now 
put forth, and the authorities were very busy. 

Temp. Henry VII. There was a suppression and a restoration ; the 
number of the recognised houses was reduced by a third. The names 
of many have come down to us; and among them are the Boar’s 
Head, Crane, Cardinal’s Hat, Swan, Bell, Castle, Crossed Keys, 
Gun, and Thatched House by the water-side, two of them with 
ecclesiastical names. 

Temp. Henry VIII., 1535. The Stews were proclaimed by sound 
of trumpet, and were said to have been put down: they were to for 
bear and cease. A copy of the proclamation, as clear as if issued 
but yesterday, is extant. From the wording of the document the 
court must have been the most virtuous possible, outrageously vir- 
tuous, as we say; but the King was himself visiting Winchester 
House for a like or worse purpose, as one would, indeed, expect of 
him.* Probably these very practices of the King and of Gardiner, 
who accommodated him at his palace, are covertly referred to in 
Brinklow’s complaint, where he speaks of “the remedy of Satan by 
Wynchester’s Gardyn.” 





* Zurich Letters, 1541, Hilles to Bullinger. 
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2nd Edward VI. A proclamation was issued that the houses on 
the Bankside were to be known by their signs and by conspicuous 
whitewash towards the river, so that, as Chettle says, ‘‘ every body 
that passes may know them for what they are.* 

Temp. Mary. There is an effort at complete re-establishment, a 
noted preacher at Paul’s Cross declaring in his sermon such houses 
to be as necessary in a commonwealth as a jakes—that is, a midden— 
in a man’s house. It must be remembered that the ecclesiastics were 
enforced celibates, and that out of this came ‘‘ Couillage,”+ a tax 
paid in times past by priests for licences. 

Temp. Elizabeth. Lord Hunsdon, her Chancellor, was lord of 
Paris Garden, and granted leases of stew-houses on conditions of 
allowance, which, if infringed, brought forfeiture. Chettlet takes us 
behind the scenes : ‘‘ Landlords”—he is probably referring to Hens- 
low and the like of him—*‘turn dye-houses into tenements, turn 
pawnbrokers, and do a large stroke of business this way. A little 
room with a smoky chimney lets for 4os. yearly.” Sympathising with 
the wretched women who ply their trade here, he says, “ such fines, 
such taxes, such tribute, such customs! poor souls, after seven years’ 
service in that unhallowed order,” nothing is left but, as he would 
say, worse and worse. This was under the Bishop’s jurisdiction. 
‘‘ Henry Francis is made bailiff to Stephen Wynton (Gardiner), and 
is captain of the stews.” § Not all, probably not most of the houses 
were of this wretched sort. A catalogue of pictures was taken among 
Alleyn’s effects to Dulwich ; the items of the catalogue cannot be 
quoted, the pictures were destroyed. These had probably been 
used as decorations of the stew-houses, Alleyn’s property. Probably 
also their stew connections, and some disgraceful squabble, led to 
the carting of Mrs. Alleyn and her fellows, in the absence of her 
husband, in 1593. On his second marriage three of these houses, 
the Bell, the Barge, and the Cock, were put in settlement for his 
wife Constance. Houses so used were, so named, left to charities. 
‘*‘ Bawds rent” was paid to churchwardens. ‘‘ Bawds of the Banke :” 
a few of them, as well-to-do people, are so named in the subsidy 
lists. 

At times, up and down the past, it was the habit of the people to 
make raids upon the Stews. Either excess of zeal, I would not say virtue 
rampant prompted this, or it was a very safe and convenient vent for 
an outbreak of the rowdyism of those times. Robbery, damage, 
destruction of the places, and maltreatment, even to death, of the 
inmates, were not uncommon. In 1381 it was part of the general 
attack on foreigners, the Stews being mainly in the hands of Flemish 








* Kind Hart’s Dreame. 


+ App. 42nd Report, Dep. Keeper Public Records, p. 458; and, bearing on the 
same, Bishop Hall’s Satires, 1597. 

t Kind Harte’s Dreame. 

§ Reminiscences of John Louth ; Camden Society. 
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women—let to them, it should be said, for the purpose by English 
persons of authority. Among others, there was one on Shrove Tues- 
day, 1616, an “‘ attack by riotous youths :” walls were broken down, 
and the people were maltreated. In 1631 the owners of Holland’s 
Leaguer, a notorious house in the Stew district, fearing the appren- 
tices, pray for the train-bands of Southwark to protect them. Shake- 
speare, no doubt, in ‘‘ Measure for Measure” but pourtrays what is 
often going on about him. For Vienna read London, for suburbs 
Bankside, and for the proclamation, that one issued by Henry VIIL., 
we have nearly as possible the exact condition of things in the Stew 
district between the Globe and the Swan :— 

B.—The proclamation ! what proclamation, man ? 

C.—All houses in the suburbs of Vienna must be plucked down. 

#,—And what shall become of those in the Citie ? 

C.—They shall stand for seed. 

4.—But shall all our houses of resort in the suburbs be pulled down ? 

C.—To the ground, mistress. 

B.—Why, here’s a change in the Commonwealth. What shall become of me? 

C.—Come, fear you not ; though you change your place, you need not change 
your trade, 

But the procuress goes to prison all the same, and that prison 
would, according to our reading, be the Clink. 

There is no end to more coarsely objectionable material ; but the 
state of those early times, and the modes of thought and practice 
that prevailed, would be altogether misconceived unless thus much, 
at least, were told. It is enough to show how this delicate subject 
was handled during four hundred years of our history, down to, and 
including, the noblest fifty years in the literary life of this nation. 
For ourselves, if we cannot banish the evil, still we may mitigate it, 
and take off much of its coarseness, and of its effects—best known 
to the medical profession. In conclusion, may I say, as an apology 
for this paper, if it needs any, that I view history as a knowledge of 
the past for the improvement of the present? * 


@ 


THE Athenaum says :—“ Herr Carl Humann, who was engaged on the 
excavations at Pergamos last year, has arrived at Smyrna. He is com- 
missioned by the German Government, and is on his way to the interior 
to Angora (Ancyra), where he will take a cast of the well-known inscrip- 
tion vulgarly called the Will of Augustus. Thence he will make an 
expedition to Bazar Keue (Pterium), Euyuk, and the Alajah Dagh, to take 
casts of the Khita sculptures and inscriptions and for general exploration. 
Four months will be devoted to the exploration.” 


W. RENDLE. 





* The subject has been well treated in the Philosphical Transactions, 1717-18, 
by Wm. Becket, surgeon ; and February 5, 1875, by Dr. Farr, in a letter to the 
Registrar-General. 
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Che history of Gilds. 
By Corne.ius WALFoRD, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from page 25.) 
PART 7, 
CHAPTER IX.—Merchant Gilds. 


HESE, which embody the other and broad class of Gilds (as 
Ww distinguished from Social Gilds), were formerly very numerous 
—probably at least one for every trade carried on in large 
cities. They shared, in their constitution, many of the principles of 
the Social Gilds ; but they were formed for the benefit of their mem- 
bers as craftsmen, #.¢., manufacturing traders, and for the regulation 
of their crafts. In this latter respect they have been supposed to bear 
some analogy to the Trades Unions of modern times; but in truth 
there is hardly any analogy. The craftsmen of the middle ages were 
really masters, struggling to maintain political and mercantile freedom. 
The era of workmen so socially debased as to be always workmen, 
and nothing more, had not commenced. 

It seems clear that in earlier times the craftsmen were frequently 
members of the Merchant-Gilds. The strict separation which at a 
later date existed between the Merchants and the Craftsmen did not 
then prevail; and probably only came about by degrees later. 
Originally the craftsmen traded in the raw materials which they 
worked with. Thus the London tailors were even in the time of 
Edward III. (1327—77) the great importers of woollen cloth ; and 
as late as the 16th century the brewers of Hamburg were the principal 
grain-merchants. The growth of wealth and of the number of the 
people necessarily called forth greater division of labour; the full 
citizens having become rich, only carried on trade, whilst the handi- 
craft was left exclusively to the poor and the unfree. The poor were 
originally excluded from full citizenship and from the Gild by the 
want of a property qualification ; and when, in consequence of the 
development which has just been explained, the poor and the crafts- 
men became identical, this led to the ordinance repeated in the 
Danish, German, and Belgian Gild-Statutes, that no one “ with dirty 
hands” or “with blue nails,” or ‘‘who hawked his wares in the 
streets,” should become a member of the Gild ; and that craftsmen, 
before being admitted, must have forsworn their trade for a year and 
a day. 

The stipulation in the Statutes of Skanor, under date 1266, “ that 
no baker should henceforth be accepted as a member of the Gild,” 
belongs probably to the transition period already spoken of; but it 
has been surmised that the bakers there had formerly been corn-mer- 
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chants too. Such a state of transition is also to be inferred from the 
Statutes of Berwick (see 1388, part iii., Northumberland), according 
to which no butcher, as long as he carried on his trade, was to deal 
in wool or hides ; in order to do so he must forswear his axe. The 
facts here appear to be that the Gild of Berwick was a decided Mer- 
chant-Gild, and that the members traded chiefly in wool or hides. 
Formerly this branch of trade was unquestionably carried on by the 
butchers. But after the craftsmen had been excluded from the Gild, 
the butchers were forbidden to carry on a trade practised by the Gild 
members. A like case was when the old town of Gant (Ghent) for- 
bade, in favour of the Gild-Merchant there, that clothes should be 
dyed for craftsmen. 

But the exclusion of the craftsmen from these Merchant-Gilds was 
notall ; they soon assumed first to rule him, and then to oppress him. 
This led to civil strife in some parts of Europe, and to a fierce conflict 
in England. The craftsmen contended for equality of political rights 
and of justice. In the end mixed governing bodies were formed, 
consisting of the landed aristocracy on the one hand and the manu- 
facturing traders (craftsmen) on the other. ‘‘ In some places it is true 
the craftsmen compelled the patricians to enter their fraternities if 
they wished to take part inthe government of the towns; but even 
then the great soon got such paramount influence, that new laws had 
to provide that the ‘small folk’ should form half of the council of 
the Craft-Gild. The craftsmen did not, however, in the long run, 
remain at the head of the town ; but the political equality which their 
efforts had obtained was maintained in principle; the old Gild 
constitution was replaced by that of the ‘commune.’” (Brentano, 
p. cxi.) 

This leads up to Corporation or Town Gilds, of which I have 
already spoken. 

Dr. Brentano further remarks that after the free handicraftsmen 
had been expelled from the full citizens’ [corporate] Gilds, their 
relation to the old burghers was similar to that of the ancient freemen 
at the time when they confederated into Gilds for protection against 
the aggressions of the great. On the one hand, the citizens en- 
deavoured to suppress the handicraftsmen into a kind of subjection, 
and on the other, it was in their power to take measures injurious to 
the craftsmen. Isolated, the latter must have succumbed to the 
difficulty of their circumstances : hence these of necessity called forth 
the same free organisation of free craftsmen as that of the old free- 
men in earlier times. ‘‘ The constitution of the old Gilds evidently 
served as a model of the Craft-Gilds, and it appears to have been 
altered only in so far as a change was rendered necessary by the 
peculiar wants of the craftsmen which made them confederate into 
Gilds, namely, protection of the industry of the freemen.” 

The transfer of all trade concerns in towns to the management and 
jurisdiction of the Craft-Gild, to which we have already referred, was 
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generally accomplished by a confirmation of their Ordinances, that 
everyone carrying on the trade within the town or a certain district 
should join and belong to the Gild. And in return for this privilege 
the Gild was yearly to pay certain taxes. In London these taxes 
went to the King. Thus, under Henry I. (1100-33), and every 
succeeding king, the London weavers paid to the crown a rent or 
ferme for their gild; and Madox enumerate eighteen Gilds which, 
under Henry II. (1154-89), were amerced as adulterine, for neglect- 
ing to paythis tax. But as, in consequence of these privileges of the 
Craft-Gilds, the citizens no longer enjoyed undivided sway in the 
towns, they showed themselves everywhere extremely jealous of the 
jurisdiction which had thus sprung up in their midst, to their own 
detriment. They therefore opposed with all their might the estab- 
lishment of Craft-Gilds; and the whole history of these Gilds, till 
they obtained the mastery in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
appears as nothing else but one continual struggle of the handicrafts- 
men with the town for these privileges. The Norman kings, however, 
equally ready to make the most of both these clashing interests for 
the benefit of their exchequer, seem to have put up to auction the 
confirmation and the suppression of these Gilds. As to the 
jealousies which existed between the Town and the Gilds, see 
Exeter, 1388, part iii. 

The organisation of the free craftsmen into Gilds Dr. Brentano 
considers was called forth by their want of protection against the 
abuse of power on the part of the lords of the town, who tried to 
reduce the free to the dependence of the unfree, and, by imposts and 
otherwise, to encroach on the freemen’s earnings. Being organised, 
the Craft-Gildmen provided for the maintenance of the customs of 
their Craft, framed further Ordinances for its regulation, saw these 
Ordinances properly executed, and punished the Gild-brothers. who 
infringed them. The maintenance of their independence against 
the city authorities, and the possibility of carrying them out and 
making efficient their trade-rules, depended, however, on the 
condition that all who carried on the trade should belong to the 
Gild. 

And though the first Gilds, at their formation, included doubtless 
all men of the trade, yet in course of time some one or more crafts- 
men must have turned up, who, unwilling to submit to the rules framed 
Sor insuring good work, and for protecting the interests of the trade, 
would carry on his trade without belonging to the Gild. t was impos- 
sible either to check this, and prevent detriment arising from it, or 
to enforce their regulation of the trade in a legitimate manner, unless 
the Gild had been previously acknowledged by the lord of the town, 
or the body of citizens. And thus, though the Craft-Gilds as volun- 
tary societies did not need confirmation by the authorities at their 
birth, yet this confirmation became afterwards of the greatest import- 
ance when these Gilds wanted to be recognised as special and inde- 
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pendent associations, which were thenceforth to regulate the trade, 
instead of the authorities of the town. This once obtained, all 
further protective measures would follow as a matter of course. 

For the complete independence of the Craft-Gilds, it was indis- 
pensable that they should have the right of freely electing a Warden 
for regulating their trade, and for managing the Gild. In England 
this freedom seems never to have been restricted. But on the Con- 
tinent the right of appointing the Warden of a Craft-Gild varied 
according to the nature of the origin of the Gild, or the degree of 
independence which the particular handicraft enjoyed at the time 
when its Gild was recognised. In Dr. Brentano’s Essay many in- 
stances of this are cited. 

Mr. Pike also speaks of the monopolising character of the Craft- 
Gilds, as they came to grow in importance, and traces its influence 
upon the individual members :— 

“As a Gildsman of the later kind, he would apparently have been in 
a position somewhat like that of a modern workman who works not 
for a master, but for his own profit, and who might be fairly called a 
small tradesman. The object of the Craft-Gild was to protect such 
workers against the competition of persons who were not members, 
just as one object of the Gild recognised in the earliest charters was 
to secure collectively as great a monopoly as possible for the parti- 
cular town in which it was established. It was not founded, like 
modern Trades-Unions, to assert the rights of labour against capital, 
but to keep the market tor the goods supplied by its members to 
those members exclusively. As, however, capital gradually in- 
creased, a new phase of society presented itself. The Craft-Guild 
became powerless, and even meaningless, so far as the mere work- 
men was concerned, and useful only to his employer. The City 
Companies, famous for the banners which they exhibit on the gth of 
November, and for their hospitality at other seasons, are, it is almost 
needless to remark, little in common with those combinations of 
Craftsmen which have become prominent in the rgth century.” (Vide 
Hist. of Crime, vol. i. p. 378. See 1272—1307, chapter iii.) 

The fundamental principle of the Craft-Gilds was much the same 
as that of the Frith-Gilds. Like these, the object of the early Craft- 
Gilds was to create relations as if among brothers; and, above all 
things, to grant to their members that assistance which the member 
ofa family might expect from that family. As men’s wants had 
become different, this assistance no longer concerned the protection 
of life, limbs, and property ; but the principal object of the Craft- 
Gilds was to secure their members in the independent, unimpaired, 
and regular earning of their daily bread by means of their craft. When 
then the Craft-Gilds, like the earlier Town-Gilds for the maintenance 
of justice, were legally recognised, and were brought into the State 
organism as special Associations for the regulation of their trade, a 
new fundamental element, namely, their quality as a police authority, 
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was added to the element common to all Gilds. ‘ Both these ele- 
ments were to be found in the Craft-Gilds of all countries ; indeed, 
in all they attained a development so similar, even in details, that 
whosoever knows the Gild-Statutes of one country, knows those of all.” 
Only in certain concrete regulations were there deviations ; and these 
have been pointed out in detail in Dr. Brentano’s Essay. 

The zncome of the Gilds of this class consisted of small entrance 
fees ; of wax for the churches ; and of taxes which were levied for 
special purposes as they occurred: for instance, on the death, im- 
poverishment, pilgrimage, &c., of a member. Regular periodical 
contributions are only met with at a later stage. 

The Rules, to which all the men of the trade had to submit, had 
reference (1) partly to securing the good quality of the work; and (2) 
partly, like all Gild-statutes, to the temporal and eternal welfare of 
their members. On the plea of ensuring the good quality of their 
wares, the Gild-statutes often ordain that ‘‘no one shall work longer 
than from the beginning of the day until curfew,” nor ‘‘ at night by 
candle-light.” But Dr. Brentano considers that the real ground for 
this regulation was regard for the well-being of the Gild brothers ; “ it 
was the wish to give them leisure for fulfilling their domestic and 
political duties ; and to prevent the collective body from being forced 
to over-exertions by the competition of a few too zealous for gain, 
and from being thus deprived of every enjoyment of life.” Similar 
considerations, he thinks, were sometimes the cause for long holi- 
days: as, for instance, the prohibition of the London weavers to 
work between Christmas and Purification Day (Feb. 2nd). The same 
considerations, supported by religious motives, caused the strict prohi- 
bition of work on Sundays and festivals, and ‘‘on Saturday or the eve 
of a double feast, after noon has been rung.” This last ordinance, 
forbidding work on the last-mentioned afternoons, was common to all 
countries, and had its origin in a custom of the Roman Catholic 
Church to solemnise the eve of festivals and Sundays by religious 
services. The Saturday afternoon holiday was in truth as common 
in England in the 13th and 14th centuries as it is now; but it was 
lost at the Reformation—only to be re-established during the present 
century, for another reason, viz., that of allowing members of Volun- 
teer regiments to attend to their training. 

There were other restrictions arising from this general tendency to 
prevent a ruinous competition amongst Gild-brothers, as being con- 
trary to the spirit of brotherhood. Their ordinances were framed for 
the “ better relief and comodytie of the porer sorte.” There were 
restrictions, too, as to the number of servants and apprentices which 
an individual member might have; also, as long as members of the 
Gild were out of work, no member was to work with non-members. 
And at an early period regulations as to prices, under supervision of 
the town authorities, became common. Hence it is sometimes con- 
tended that modern trades-unionism is but a revival of the old 
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spirit of the Craft-Gilds. We think the analogy is but a superficial 
one ! 

There were not unfrequently several Gilds relating to the same 
Craft in the same town : for instance, in London there were originally 
two Gilds of Tanners—one without Newgate, and one without Crip- 
plegate ; and there were four Weavers’ Gilds at Cologne in the 13th 
century. “Sometimes the richer craftsmen withdrew from their 
poorer brethren into separate Gilds—as, for instance, the Shoemakers 
from the Cobblers ; the Tanners from the Shoemakers.” (rentano, 
p- Cxxxix.) 

I shall have to return to these Craft-Gilds in the succeeding 
chapter. 


(Zo be continued.) 


a& 


Sales of the hamilton WPalace Tiorks of Art 
and Library. 


PART i. 


EW great public sales in recent times have commanded more 
#H interest or created greater excitement among connoisseurs, the 
collector, and the wrtuoso, than the dispersion under the 
hammer of the auctioneer of the famous collection of works of art 
and decorative objects, together with the great library of books, 
brought from Hamilton Palace, the Scottish seat of the Duke of 
Hamilton. In dimensions it rivalled the famous auction at Stowe, 
in variety that of Strawberry-hill, and in value that of Fonthill— 
which contributed largely to its store. The sale of the great collec- 
tion of pictures, statues, and the various works of art, with all the 
magnificent decorative furniture of Hamilton Palace, was divided 
into five portions, and commenced at the rooms of Messrs. Christie 
& Co. on Saturday, June 17, being continued on the following 
Monday and Tuesday. This order was followed in each succeeding 
week with the other four sections, the whole being brought to a con- 
clusion on July 20. There were accordingly 17 days occupied with 
the dispersion of this remarkable collection, which was rather more 
than half the time taken in the disposal of Mr. Bernal’s collection in 
1855 by the same auctioneers, and much less than the Strawberry- 
hill sale by George Robins in 1842, the Stowe sale in 1848, or the 
sale at Fonthill Abbey in 1801, with which this has its associations in 
the numerous works of art that belonged to Mr. Beckford’s treasures, 
and passed, with the famous library that bore his name, to his 
daughter, the Duchess of Hamilton, wife of the Duke Alexander, to 
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whose taste and culture is due the formation of this extraordinary 
collection, possessed intact for halfacentury. The pictures comprised 
many examples of the great Italian Schools, including fine works of 
Sandro Botticelli, Luca Signorelli, Andrea Mantegna, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, Cima da Conegliano, Bassano, Bonifaccio, 
Masaccio, Garofalo, Pontormo, Titian, Tintoretto, Giorgione, 
Domenichino, the Carracci, the Poussins, Claude, and other great 
masters. The portraits included whole-lengths of Pope Clement 
VII., by Sebastian del Piombo ; Edward VI., by Holbein ; Charles 
I., the Duchess of Richmond, and the Princess of Pfalsborg, by Van- 
dyck ; Philip II., by Titian ; Philip IV., by Velasquez ; the Cardinal 
of York, by Blanchet ; Napoleon I., by David ; also many other fine 
portraits, including the Duke and Duchess of Mantua, by Andrea 
Mantegna ; a gentleman, by Antonello di Messina ; two portraits of 
Albert Diirer, by himself; a Council of English and Spanish States- 
men in 1594, by Pantoya; Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, by Van- 
dyck ; the Dukes and Duchesses of Tuscany, by Bronzino ; and others 
by Coello, Mireveldt, Myttens, Honthorst, Jamieson, Lely, Kneller, 
Mignard, P. de Champagne, Le Brun, Van Loo, and Le Tocqué. 
The Flemish and Dutch pictures included Daniel in the Den of Lions, 
a grand masterpiece of Rubens ; also the Loves of the Centaurs, a 
portrait of Elizabeth Brandt (the artist’s first wife), Philip IV., the 
Duc d’Olivarez, and several very fine spirited original sketches by 
the same master ; portrait of Rembrandt and a lady, by Rembrandt ; 
a Watermill, a chef-d’ceuvre of Hobbema ; very choice and important 
works of N. Berchem, A. Brauwer, Adrian and Isaac Ostade, J. Van 
Huysum, Jacob Ruysdael, Philip Wouvermans, Jan Weenix, J. 
Wynants, and W. Van de Velde, most of which are described in 
Smith’s Catalogue. A very fine collection of miniatures, including 
works of Petitot, Oliver, Vertue, Hilliard, Janet, Le Poutre, S. 
Cooper, L. Cross, David de Grange, J. Hoskins, Zincke, Boit, and 
Bone, many of which were exhibited at the Loan Collection, 1862. 

The sale commenced with the disposal of the Dutch and Flemish 
pictures, some fine Oriental porcelain and lacquer work, many 
ornamental objects, and the famous Marie Antoinette furniture. 
Mr. Woods opened the sale with a few remarks as to the unprece- 
dented interest shown in the collection, which had such great 
associations in being formed by two such distinguished men of taste 
as Mr. Beckford and the Duke (Alexander) of Hamilton, who had 
purchased these treasures at a time when they were not so much 
sought after, and through whose care they had been preserved in the 
remarkably perfect condition in which they then were. 

It will be impossible in the limited space at our disposal to do 
more than make mention of some of the principal objects, with the 
prices realised. A portrait of Charles I. in a crimson and white 
dress with riband of the Garter, half-length, sold for £808 ros. ; a 
portrait of the Duke d’Olivarez, by Rubens, in grisaille, in an orna- 
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mental oval decorated with palms, angels, and a star encircled by a 
snake with its tail in its mouth, panel—£472 10s.; a portrait of 
Albert Diirer, by himself, with long brown hair, in white dress and 
brown cloak and white cap, an hour-glass in a niche behind him, 
signed with his monogram and date 1507, panel (Dr. Waagen con- 
sidered this an old copy, and Mr. Woods stated that it was “‘ a replica, 
so to speak, of the picture in the Madrid Gallery ”’)—£409 ros. ; a 
portrait of the Princess of Phalsburg, sister of the Duke of Lorraine, 
by Vandyck, full-length, standing, signed and dated 1634, with a 
label in lower left corner bearing her name, £2,100; a portrait of 
Philip IV. of Spain, in a rich dress, wearing the order of the Golden 
Fleece, by Rubens, copied from a picture by Velasquez during his 
visit to Spain— £598 ros. 

A picture of St. Jerome, before a cavern, under a tree, with his 
lion lying by his side, stated in the catalogue to be by Herri de Bles 
—a Flemish painter, who was born in 1480, and went to Italy, where 
he got the nickname of “ Civetta”—-was purchased for the National 
Gallery for £493 10s. ; a portrait of Rembrandt, by himself, in a 
furred robe and gold chain, black cap with gold ornament, his left 
hand gloved, to waist, nearly full face, looking out of the picture, the 
head thrown a little back— £703 10s. ; Group of Flowers, by J. van 
Huysum, in a vase on a Siena marble slab, with a sky background— 
£1,228 tos. ; portrait ofthe Duchess of Richmond and her son, by Van- 
dyck, full length, the son as Cupid—¥£ 2,047 1os.; equestrian portrait of 
Charles I., nearly front view, the head uncovered, holding a baton— 
£997 10s.; portrait of Rubens’s wife—his first wife Isabella Brandt 
—seated in a black dress with ruff and cuffs, gold brocade corset, 
and ornaments and rings on her hands, an altar scene in background, 
with picture of a Holy Family, by Rubens—£1,837 10s. ; a portrait 
of Edward VI., full length, in a black dress, standing, wearing black 
cap and feather set with jewels, sword, and holding his glove in the 
right hand, his left clasping his belt ; on a label attached to a build- 
ingin the background, “ Kinge Edward 6 ;” attributed in the cata- 
logue to Holbein, but obviously it could not be by that great painter, 
as he died in 1543, when the Prince was in his sixth year only. 
This most interesting portrait, the authenticity of which was quite 
accepted, was purchased for £798, under a command from the Queen, 
for the Royal Gallery at Windsor Castle. 

‘* The Birth of Venus,” oval design in grisaille, by Rubens, for a 
silver salver, probably for Charles I., 1,600 guineas ; “The Loves of the 
Centaurs,” by Rubens—£2,100 ; a landscape, with a watermill and 
cottages and figures, by Hobbema, £ 4,252 10s. ; portrait of Queen 
Henrietta Maria, by Vandyck—£735; “The Adoration of the 
Magi,” by J. de Mabeuse, from the Beckford collection—£525. 
“ Daniel in the Den of Lions,” by Rubens, 4,900 guineas. 

The Sculpture included antique statues and busts in marble, 
porphyry, and basalt ; columns, vases, and tables of antique porphyry, 
VOL. Il. H 
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Oriental alabaster, and malachite, &c. A collection of decorative 
objects, enriched with old Florentine mosaics, includinga cabinet ofun- 
usual importance, believed to have been designed by Michael Angelo, 
and many others with mountings of metal of rare excellence. Modern 
sculpture, by Houdon, Thorwaldsen, &c. The bronzes included five 
statues of heroic size, executed for Francois Premier for the Chateau 
de Villeroy ; the celebrated Laocoon (the size of the original marble) 
from Stowe, &c. The Steel work of the sixteenth century included a 
cabinet and chess table, damascened with gold of Milanese work, 
from the Soltikoff and De Bruges collections ; the celebrated antique 
Greek GEnochoe, known as the Beckford Vase. A glass ewer, 
enamelled with Persian figures. A small collection of Greek gold 
and silver coins, antique and cinque-cento gems. A collection of 
Limoges enamels, including several pieces by Reymond, Penicaud, 
Limousin, Corteys, and Laudin, and some good Cloissonné enamels. 
Two pieces of rare Henry II. ware, also specimens of majolica, 
Hispano, Mauro, and Grés de Flandres ware. A set of busts of the 
Seasons of old Rouen faience. The old Sévres Porcelain included a 
turquoise vase, with medallions of figures and flowers, a pair of 
statuettes of nymphs, a jewelled cabaret by Le Guay, also a rare lyre 
clock, and vases of gros-b/eu, with exquisite mountings by Gouthiere. 
A very large collection of old Porcelain, including many specimens 
of all the foreign and English manufactories. Rare specimens of 
goldsmiths’ work, splendid decorative objects in old Gobelin and 
Beauvais tapestry, including sets of hangings and a state bedstead, 
a full-length portrait of the Empress Catherine II. of Russia in 
tapestry, also a state sofa from Versailles, and suites of sofas and 
fauteuils. A remarkably fine collection of old French decorative 
furniture, including a pair of noble armoires by Buhl, from the 
Louvre, the celebrated D’Artois cabinet, also by Buhl. Three 
pieces of marqueterie furniture, designed for Marie Antoinette by 
Riesener, and mounted by Gouthiere. Three very fine pieces of old 
lac furniture, also made for Marie Antoinette, and mounted by 
Gouthiere. The Duc de Choiseul’s writing-table and cartonniére, 
with clock, and another table and cartonniétre of the time of Louis 
XIV. ; a cabinet, with miniatures, which belonged to Madame du 
Barry. Clocks of ormolu, and four grand candelabra, from the 
hand of Gouthiere; several chandeliers of ormolu, designed by 
Buhl; also cassolettes, and other pieces of metal work, by Gouthiere 
and the best workers of the time of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. Old 
Italian and Flemish cabinets and chairs ; an Italian table, with gold 
piqué work ; chairs inlaid with ivory, &c. ; old Italian and Flemish 
carvings in ivory; and also old Venetian and German glass. 

The prices realised for several of the above-mentioned objects were 
almost fabulous. A pair of very fine globular bottles of pale green 
Indian jade, inlaid all over with flowers and leaves in lapis lazuli, 
jade, rubies, and other precious materials—1,450 guineas. A Louis 
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XVI. clock, by Kinable, with enamelled dial, in lyre-shaped case of 
old Stvres gros-bleu porcelain, mounted with ormolu — 440 
guineas. A Louis XIV. pedestal cabinet, by Buhl—z,600 guineas. 
A large Italian coffer, of ebony, massively mounted with ormolu, 
and enriched with masks, scrolls, fruit, and flowers of old Florentine 
raised mosaic—g7o guineas. An oblong table of antique Egyptian 
porphyry, of unusual dimensions, on stand of ormolu, the legs formed 
of terminal winged figures holding cornucopiz, onstand, with stretcher, 
boldly chased with masks and foliage in high relief, goo guineas 
(Martin Colnaghi) ; the companion table, 900 guineas (M. Colnaghi) ; 
an antique bust of the Emperor Vespasian, of black basalt, from 
Strawberry-hill, 320 guineas (Agnew); a bust of the Emperor 
Augustus, of antique Egyptian porphyry, 1,650 guineas (Joseph); a 
bust of the Emperor Tiberius, 500 guineas. 

The sum total realised by this portion of the sale amounted to 
about £397,560. 

The sale of the Library of the Duke of Hamilton, including both 
books and manuscripts, forming the first portion of the Beckford 
Library, was commenced on the 3oth of June, and continued during 
the eleven following days. The books, &c., had been removed from 
Hamilton Palace to London, and were sold by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson, at their rooms in Wellington-street. 

The printed books embrace many editiones principes, many on 
vellum, others large-paper copies, some bearing the arms of former 
great collectors and the devices of ancient printers, or rendered 
specially attractive by the autographs of famous /i#térateurs, such as 
the Aldine “ Apuleius” of 1521, with the autograph of De Thou, 
which is reputed to have belonged also to Grolier. The Aldine 
*‘ Pindar” of 1513 has its beauty as a fine editio princeps enhanced 
by being ornamented with the impressed devices of Henry II. and 
Diane de Poictiers. The ‘Orlando Furioso” of 1584, with all the 
plates by Porro, and in the binding of Padeloupe ; several early edi- 
tions of Montaigne, including the quarto of 1588 ; two copies of the 
Aldine edition, 1499, of “ Poliphili Hypnerotomachia,” one in the 
Beckford, the other in the Hamilton section, are other books of 
notable rarity; but when the printed sale catalogue appears, no 
doubt many others will be discovered, as those above mentioned have 
been culled from a somewhat hasty glance over the manuscript cata- 
logue, which is at present the only one available, and is little more 
than an inventory. 

The collection, it need scarcely be added, included many of the 
rarest of ancient books, many of them remarkable for the beauty of 
their bindings, and for the wealth of Royal and noble insignia 
stamped upon their covers and bindings. Very many of the volumes 
bear on their sides and backs the proof of having formerly belonged 
to the kings of France, popes, cardinals, archbishops, and other 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, as well as of distinguished individuals and 
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collectors. The library was especially rich in works of early travel,. 
including rare books on America, and in Aldine and Elzevir classics, 
The collection of Vandyck portraits was probably the finest ever 
made, including upwards of twenty of his rare etchings. Many of 
the volumes are enriched with additional proof engravings, and almost 
the greater portion of Mr. Beckford’s books are rendered more valu- 
able by his quaint and often sarcastic notes written with a pencil on 
the fly-leaves. Among the rare and curious works for disposal were 
Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer-book; Bacon’s “Henry VII.,” with the 
author’s autograph inscription ; a Latin Bible, printed by Jenson in 
1476; Bossoli’s “ Drawings of Views in Scotland ;” Britton’s “‘ Font- 
hill,” with the original drawings ; Callot’s etchings; Albert Diirer’s 
engravings; Faithorne’s portraits; a collection of 36 French maps 
and plans, drawn for the use of Henry IV. ; French school engrav- 
ings; a collection of 600 drawings of costumes; the Bartolozzi 
engravings ; Beckford’s “ Italy;” Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decameron ;” and 
the ‘‘ Cardani Opera,” from the library of the Cardinal de Bourbon. 
Birds, butterflies, and flowers are largely represented in this portion 
of the sale. 
(Zo be continued.) 


& 
Collectanea. 


FRENCH ORIGIN OF SCOTTISH WorRDs.—The following extracts from 
an interesting review of M. Francisque-Michel’s “ Critical Inquiry into 
the Scottish Language,’’ which appeared recently in the columns 
of the St. Famess Gazette, abound with suggestive information: 
“In ancient times the dwellings even of great nobles in Scotland 
were generally built of wood. Villages and towns presented a very 
mean appearance, the capital itself being composed chiefly of houses 
that were “little better than hovels.” The extent to which better dwell- 
ings were introduced through French influence cannot be precisely deter- 
mined ; but “it is unquestionable,” says M. Francisque-Michel, “ that the 
high-roofed gable and the pepper-box turret of the French chateau gave 
to Scotland a style of architecture which became domesticated in the 
sixteenth century.” There can be little doubt that some of the Scottish 
churches and monasteries were designed by Frenchmen, and others by 
ecclesiastics who had received architectural training in France. Many 
French terms applied to parts of buildings, and used in fortification and 
masonry, were borrowed by the Scotch: as “ muralyeis ” (murailles) for 
walls, fortifications ; and ‘“muryt” (mzxrer) for walled. “ Pittivout,” a 
small arch, is a corruption of Detite voute ; and the name for the lattice of 
a window is, or was, “ tarlies,” from ¢rei/is. If we may trust the evidence 
of language, the Scotch also derived many articles of furniture from the 
French. The general name for furniture was “mobillis” (smeubles). A 
stool was a “sell” (sed/e) ; a canopy a “ paill,” from the old French pazlie ; 
and the cover of a bed a “testor,” from the old French ¢estiérve. A cup- 
board is still callea an “ambry ” or “ aumrie,” from armoire or aumoire > 
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‘and the name of a wooden trough for carrying fuel or ashes is “ baikie,” 
from daguet. In the time of James V. considerable quantities of tapestr 

were imported ; and the Scottish name “ tapessarie” is nearer the Frenc 

original than the word in its English form. A trace of French influence 
in matters relating to food survives in the word “ vivers” (vivres). For- 
merly breakfast was called “ disjune,” an entertainment “ bele chere,” and 
an ordinary meal “ mange ;’? while a parting-cup was known as “ bon- 
alley” (donne allée). Scottish houses were furnished with a “ gardevine” 
(garde-de-vin) and with a “ gardeviant” (garde-de-viandes). “Tassie,” a 
cup, “‘ verry,” a glass, and “veres,” glasses, are only slightly different 
from the original words ; and “ aschet,” the name of the large flat dish on 
which meat is brought to table, is of course the French assiette. A 
Scottish cook was said to “ flawme” roast meat (famdéer le réti) when he 
basted it before the fire. The name of cheese was “ furmage ;” and in 
some parts of Scotland there is still a kind of cake called “ petticoat tail ” 
(petit gastel). A leg of mutton is a “jigot ;’ and probably “ haggis ”— 
although this is not suggested by M. Francisque-Michel—is derived from 
hachis, which appears in the Scottish word “hachie” and the English 
“hash.” ‘“Longavil” or “longueville” was the name of a kind of pear 
which seems to have been imported by Mary of Guise, Duchess of 
Longueville. The names of two varieties of wild cherry, “gean” and 
“‘ mayduke,” may have been derived, the former from Guienne, the latter 
from Médoc. The gooseberry is still the “ grosset,” or “ grossart,” anda 
particular species imported from Gascony was at one time called the 
“askin.” In regard to dress M. Francisque-Michel gives many details 
indicating the variations of fashion in Scotland. French modes were 
closely imitated, and French fabrics were those chiefly used. Even tartan, 
both name and thing, came from France. A kind of cap worn by women 
was a “coil” or “ kell,” from the old French cad/e; and the word couvreche) 
is preserved in “curche,” another head-dress. $ustaucorps appears in 
“ justiecor,” a tightly fitting body-coat ; and the old French ga/vardine 
gave rise to “ galbert,” a mantle. M. Francisque-Michel is able to show 
that in coinage and in the goldsmith’s art Scotland was much indebted 
to France ; and in an interesting chapter he givesa list of names, derived 
from French, which are or have been applied to animals. Some of these 
are “ runcy,” a hackney-horse ; “ mutton,” a sheep ; “ brache,” a dog that 
discovers game by the scent ; “ sangler,” the wild boar ; “‘ cuning” (from 
the old French connin), a rabbit ; ‘‘ corby,” the raven ; “ merle,” the black- 
bird; and “mavis,” the thrush. . . . . Buta striking testimony to 
the influence of France is presented by the constitution of the 
Scottish universities, which were formed after the plan of the University 
of Paris. They still have their faculties, their deans of faculty, their 
rectors, and their nations; and instruction continues to be given, 
as it used to be in Paris, solely by means of public lectures. Among 
the terms borrowed from the French at the universities were “ regent,” a 
professor ; “suppoist” or “suppost,” a scholar in a college; “ bursar,” 
originally (as in England) a treasurer, but afterwards a student holding 
an exhibition ; “ sacrist,” a general servant ; “session,” a term of study ; 
*‘bejan” (Jejaune, a young bird), a student in his first year. Scottish law 
owed even more to France than the Scottish system of education. The 
College of Justice was a direct imitation of the Parliament of Paris ; and 
the example of the Parliament of Paris in the exercise of its functions was 
sometimes appealed to, says M. Francisque-Michel, “‘ as a fit one for the 
people of Scotland to follow in the management of the affairs of the 
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State.” A barrister in Scotland is still an ‘‘ advocate,” and practitioners 
in the inferior courts are “ procurators.” Municipal affairs are regulated, 
not by a mayor and aldermen, but by a “provost” and “ bailies” 
(czlizs). That French influence was equally powerful in many other 
departments of life is shown in chapters on medicine, punishments, war, 
sea terms, music and musical instruments, dances, and games and amuse- 
ments. The same conclusion is enforced and illustrated by long lists of 
abstract terms and of miscellaneous words and phrases. Dieu garde 
became in Scotland Dewgard, and for “ scarcely” the Scotch used to say 
“a pane” (a Deine), for “ready money ” argent content” (argent comptant), 
for “by rote” “ perquire” (far caur), for “ bonfire" ‘‘ fire of joy” (feu de 
jote). In East Lothian a child is sometimes addressed as “ mupetitgage ” 
(snon petit gage). ‘{Bon Accord,” the motto of Aberdeen, seems to have 
been used “by way of toast,” and it is remarkable that the expression 
should have survived in its original form. Even Scotticisms appear in 
some instances to be merely phrases translated from the French. “To 
take the gate” is from prendre la porte; “to extinguish a debt” from 
éteindre une dette ; “to give one a hat” (to bow to anyone) from donner 
ur coup de chapeau. ‘*To gotothe church,” “to go to the school,” are 
translations of aller a Péglise, a [école; and probably the use of the 
definite article in many a cases in which it would not be used in 
England must be explained in the same way. 


SIR WILFRID LAWSON is well known to be opposed to the compulsory 
acceptance of a Parliamentary oath embodying a religious belief. It 
seems curious, then, to read of his ancestor and namesake being com- 
missioned by the Long Parliament to administer a similar oath to a neigh- 
bour. In theology and morality, howcver, the present baronet has more 
in common with an earlier ancestor, the Puritan archbishop Grindal, in 
whose mouth Spenser puts the evangelical saying, “To karke the narre ; 
from God more farre,” and who fell foul of the stage, then in the eyes of 
the severe a fruitful cause of drunkenness. The commission of the Parlia- 
ment above mentioned is to this purpose: ‘“Custodes libertatis Anglie 
authoritate Parliamenti. Dilecto nobis Wilfrido Lawson, militi, &c., 
Sciatis quod dedimus vobis potestatem et authoritatem recipiendi sacrum, 
&c., Caroli Howard ar. Juxta formam schedule annexate, &c., viz. : You 
shall sweare, &c. Soe helpe you God.” 


PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE.—We learn from Zhe Artists’ Critical 
Record, that Mr. Grisbrook, of Panton-street, has a remarkably curious 
and interesting portrait of Shakespeare. Its history can be traced for 
upwards of a century, and the intrinsic evidence of its authenticity can 
scarcely be questioned. This picture, if genuine, settles the much-debated 
question of whether Shakespeare ever sat to have his features transferred 
to canvas. The portrait formerly belonged to a Mr. Kinton, who died at 
Paddington about fifteen years ago, aged 91. He told Mr. Grisbrook that 
it was bequeathed to him and had been in his possession upwards of fifty 
years. It was bought at the sale of his effects a year or two afterwards. 
The writing at the back of the portrait, some words of which are missing, 
is as follows :—“ There is a tradition that Shakespeare, shortly before his 
departure and in anticipation of that event, did, at length, for the grati- 
fication of a much-valued friend, submit to sit for his picture. That this 
was the identical picture the lines beneath sufficiently evince. The mel- 
ancholy tone in which they are written, corresponding so emphatically with 
the characteristic traits of the physiognomy, prove to demonstration that 
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this must . . . . . lymningand .. . . . infer fromthe Latin 
sentence ‘Sic cessinit, etc., that the prophecy contained in them was 
accomplished on the very day on which they were written, and . . . . 
that this friend for whom the picture was painted causedthem . . . 
be inscribed in letters of gold under the head. J. H., 1750.” The follow- 
ing are the lines referred to : 
** Howe speakes thatte browe soe pensive yet serene, 

The lucidde teare just startynge to thyne eyne, 

Dost thou now dwelle on Romeo’s ill-starred love ? 

Or doth the tortured Moore thy passions move ? 

None soe, alasse ! no more shall phantom’s creatures 

Adumbrate or enshroude the poete’s features ; 

To realle illes his frame now falles a preye ; 

He feels approache the ev’ninge of lyfe’s daye, 

And e’er another dawne arise to cheer 

Lyfe’s busy scenes may droppe poor Will Shakspeare. 

**Sic cessinit Cygnus avonize et obiit 
23 Aprilis, 1616. AEt. 52.” 

The portrait bears marks of having been hastily done, and is evidently 
that of a man who is near death. The features are very refined, the eyes 
being especially beautiful, but at the same time with a sad expression in 
them. The whole face strongly resembles the features we are accustomed 
to see in the received portraits of the poet. It is longer and more delicate 
than the Chandos picture in the National Portrait Gallery, but that 
naturally would be the case where the sitter was so ill. 


Souo.—All Soho, but especially that part which is now doomed to demolition 
to make way for the new street from Tottenham-court-road to Charing-cross, was 
inhabited by the same class relatively as we find now in Belgravia or Mayfair. 
In the immediate vicinity of Newport Market there is Grafton House, where 
formerly stood the mansion of the Earl of Newport, who gave the estate his name. 
Its area is 2,696 ft. It isa solid, but now worn-out and <lirty-looking structure, 
leased for £170 per annum, and sub-let to the three owners whose shops adorn 
the front. ‘There are people living who can remember when this was one of 
the most attractive shops at the West-end ; when the customers’ carriages could 
be counted outside by the dozen ; the inside bright and sparkling with fashion 
and beauty. Such are the vicissitudes of neighbourhoods. The whole of Newport 
Market is doomed, and the spot where Horne Tooke’s father carried on the trade 
of a poulterer—a ‘“‘turkey merchant,” as the author of the ‘‘ Diversions of 
Purley ” facetiously described him—will soon cease to vex the zsthetic eye.— 


Times. 
Cie 
Reviews. 


The Court of the Honour of Peveril. By J. T. GODFREY, F.R.H.S. 
Nottingham : J. Derry. 1882. 
THE character and history of feudal jurisdiction in the Manor, the 
Hundred, and the Honour, is still so little known, that any authentic 
information on this obscure subject would be a very welcome contribution. 
The appearance of Mr. Godfrey’s work has therefore been anticipated 
with interest, dealing, as it undertakes to do, with perhaps the most 
famous of these Honours. 
The author assures us that he has “consulted every authority which 
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has suggested itself to his mind, and is afraid that very little information 
can be supplied.” As he quotes on p. 31 the Act under which all the 
Records of this Court were transferred in 1850 to the custody of the 
Master of the Rolls, it might be supposed that the Record Office would 
“ suggest itself” to any would-be historian of the Court. This, however, 
was not the case, and the careful report on the Peveril Records issued by 
the Deputy-Keeper in 1855 (see Appendix to 16th Report, p. 41), seems 
wholly unknown to Mr. Godfrey. We venture to think that it contains 
more information on the Honour than is to be found within the pages of 
this pamphlet. Not only does Mr. Godfrey omit all mention of the grant of 
the Honour to the Cromwells and its resumption by the Crown, but he also 
says nothing about the grant of its stewardship to the Gorings in 1617. 
On p. Io he actually confuses the Honour, its stewardship, and its 
bailiwick, treating them all as the same thing, though, as we should 
naturally expect, its semescallus and its dedellus were totally distinct 
officials (see Rotuli Hundredorum), and the conflict between their offices 
in this case characterises the whole history of the Honour. The author 
informs us that he is indebted to a friend for “ revising the list of High 
Stewards.” What that list might have been without revision we cannot 
tell ; but it has been compiled as it now stands by the simple process of 
combining Sheriffs, fermors, custodes, High Stewards, and Bailitfs, in one 
list, and dubbing them all “ High Stewards.” We may add that among 
them was the Marquis of Worcester, who is inserted in all gravity on two 
occasions as ‘‘ Lord Wigorne.” We believe that there is an instance on 
record of a Bishop of Rochester being addressed as “ Mr. Roffen,” but 
Lord “ Wigorne ” has at least the merit of originality. 

Weare sorry to have tocriticise this work so severely, but in the interest 
of historical truth it is necessary to raise a protest against such a com- 
pilation being received as an authority on the subject with which it deals. 


Doncaster Charities, Past and Present. By CHARLES JACKSON. 
Worksop: Robert White. 1881. 


THE principal cause of the publication of this work, as the author in- 
forms us in his preface, arose from his having discovered, in the course 
of his researches, that several ancient testamentary bequests and dona- 
tions of a charitable sort were no longer available for the objects origi- 
nally intended, and that even the very existence of them was now 
scarcely, if at all, known to the inhabitants of Doncaster. The work 
gives full and complete lists of the charities under the control of trustees 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor. and other existing charities ; charities 
lost or obsolete ; together with extracts from ancient wills, and abstracts 
of old deeds, &c., relating to the several hospitals and other charitable 
foundations which have existed at Doncaster. The work is therefore of 
general, as well as of local, interest. 


The Poetical Works of W. Motherwell. New edition. Paisley: A. 
Gardner. 


WHILST Robert Burns is a classic, not only in Scotland, but in England, 
one of the Scotch bards who attained a local celebrity in the same path 
of poetry has been almost forgotten. The editor of this volume therefore 
has done a service to literature by recalling his claims to remembrance. 
The prefatory memoir by Dr. James Maconechy, who succeeded him 
in the chair of the G/asgow Courier, is full of interest, as giving an account 
of the early, and indeed life-long, struggles of a man who deserved a 
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higher niche of fame than he actually attained. Dr. Maconechy, in 
selecting his materials, has shown great judgment ; and we would draw 
special attention to the author’s ‘‘ Renfrewshire Characters and Scenery,” 
and his “‘ Historia-Sancti Mireni Confessoris ” at the end of the volume. 


The Boke Named the Governour. Devised by Sir THOMAS ELYOT, 
Knight ; edited by H. S. Crori, M.A. 2 vols. small 4to. C. Kegan 
aul & Co. 


‘THOUGH now clean forgotten —the age of courtesy, as well as of 
chivalry, being gone—“ The Governour,” by Sir Thomas Elyot, or 
Eliot, was once a favourite manual with English gentlemen. But though 
the present representatives of the race have repudiated, as a body, the 
name of ‘* gentlemen of the old school,” yet it is to be hoped and believed 
that they will look with favour on the present attempt to revive the study 
of a book which went through eight or nine editions in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries appear to have cared 
but little about such matters, in spite of Lord Chesterfield, Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and Sir Charles Grandison, the Voltairian school having in- 
fected not France only, but all Western Christendom, with those levelling 
ideas which find their appropriate expression in the absurd mo¢ and 
transparent fallacy of “liberty, equality, and fraternity.” In 1834 an 
attempt was made to revive the popularity of the work by an Eliot, who 
seems to have had but the vaguest notions of the duty of an editor. The 
age was not antiquarian or retrospective, though Sir Walter Scott had 
done much to call up again the memories of the past ; and so the book 
fell still-born from the Press. 

Mr. Croft has rendered good service to the world of letters by placing 
before it, in the two goodly quarto volumes now before us, a reprint 
of the very first edition (1531), illustrated with copious notes. His Life 
of Elyot, prefixed to the volume, is a model of what such a biography 
should be, full and copious, but) avoiding needless ‘‘ excursions” into 
questions foreign to his subject, though it extends to nearly 200 pages. 
And as it has been said that the head of the noble houses of Gower and 
Spencer have no brighter gems in their respective coronets than the poets 
who bore those names, so it-may justly be said that Lord St. German’s 
may well be proud of the author of the work which lies on our 
editorial table. 

The author having set forth his idea of a civilised state, which is 
largely based on those of Aristotle and Plato, draws out his view as to 
the right education, or “form of bringing up,” of the child of a gentle- 
man, who is to become a magistrate and to bear office in the State. 
Chapters are devoted to the ideal “tutour,” or “ governour,” of such a 
youth, to the music (in the widest sense of the term) that he should be 
taught ; how he should be taught painting, and other branches of 
“lerninge ;” how he should be trained in “daunsinge,” ‘ huntyng,” 
“shotying with the longe bowe,” and other accomplishments. Then 
follow chapters on “ modestie,” “‘ providence,” “ industrie,” “ placabilitie,” 
“‘liberalitie,” and other social virtues ; on “ majestie,’’ “‘ nobilitie,” “ jus- 
tice,” “ good-faith,” “pacyence,” “ magnanimitie,” “fortitude,” “ ambition,” 
“temperance,” “ continence,” and their opposites. In perusing this work, 
the classical scholar will be pleasantly reminded of sundry parts of the 
“ Rhetoric” and “ Ethics ” of Aristotle, and can scarcely fail to be de- 
lighted at seeing them turned toa most useful and practical account. The 
present age, with its levelling tendencies, its vulgar self-sufficiency and 
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self-assertion, and its contempt for the wisdom of its predecessors, may 
learn much wisdom from the pages of ‘‘ The Governour,” and learn it in 
the most pleasant manner. 


Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars of the Principal Languages 
and Dialects of the World. 2nd edit., enlarged and revised. 
Triibner & Co. 1882. 

THE object of the publishers of the catalogue now before us, the first 
edition of which was published ten years ago, has been to present to 
students, and to booksellers also, a book of ready reference to the titles 
of those approved grammars and dictionaries “that can be obtained 
without difficulty,” and from the extensive list of works here brought 
together, we have every reason for assuming that the work will be found 
to answer its purpose. The original catalogue contained about 1,100 
titles on 64 pages, whilst this second edition enumerates nearly 3,000 
titles on 170 pages. The Catalogue, as the publishers tell us, “may now 
justly claim the title of a ‘ Bibliography,’ not an ‘ ideal,’ but a ‘ practical’ 
one, inasmuch as it enumerates the best literature on the subject still 
accessible, which moreover can, with few if any exceptions, be supplied 
either out of our own large accumulations of stock, or be procured by us 
to order if a reasonable time be allowed.”’ The additions to this Catalogue, 
we may add, are mainly due to the painstaking care of Mr. Hiersemann. 


We have received Part I. of the Churchwardens Account-Book for 
the Parish of St. Giles, Reading, being a transcript of the original MS. 
made by Mr. W. L. Nash, hon. secretary of the Berkshire Archzological 
and Architectural Society. The manuscript dates no further back than 
1518 ; but it is not without interest, for it affords a valuable list of the 
names of persons and places; it records in many instances the wages 
paid to artificers of different kinds ; it alludes to customs long since fallen 
into disuse ; besides making mention of many other interesting matters. 
This instalment of the Parish Accounts covers the last twenty-nine years 
of the reign of Henry VIII., and the writer proposes issuing a second 
part, carrying it down to the end of the reign of James I. 


ee 
Obituary Memoirs. 


‘‘Emori nolo; sed me esse mortuum nihil zestimo."—Zficharmus. 


THE REv. JAMES CRAIGIE ROBERTSON, Canon of Canterbury, and 
Librarian of Canterbury Cathedral, died on the gth July, in his seventieth 
year. The deceased graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1834, 
and held for some years the Vicarage of Bekesbourne, Kent. In 1859 he 
was made a Canon of Canterbury, and from 1864 to 1879 he was Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at King’s College, London. Canon 
Robertson was the author of several literary works, the principal being 
“The History of the Christian Church,” and “ Beckett : a Biography.” 
He also edited ‘* Haydn’s History of the Reformation,” published Canon 
Bargrave’s “ Alexander VII. and his Cardinals ” on behalf of the Camden 
Society, and had since been at work on materials for the “ History of 
Archbishop Thomas-a-Beckett” in “ The Chronicles and Memorials of 
Great Britain.” 
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THE death is announced of Dr. Ernst Anton Max Haas, assistant libra- 
rian at the British Museum, and Professor of Sanskrit at University 
College, London. He died at his residence in Westbourne-park-road, 
in the forty-eighth year of his age. 

MR. CECIL G. LAWSON, landscape painter, died on the roth June, aged 
32. Among the works which he had contributed to the Royal Academy 
were “Cheyne Walk, Chelsea,” “ A Summer Evening at Cheyne Walk,” 
“ The River in Rain,” ‘“ A Pastoral, in the Vale of Meifod, North Wales,” 
“View from Don Salteros’s, Cheyne Walk,” ‘‘The Wet Moon, Old 
Battersea,’ “The Pool,” and “Bardon Moors.” “His works,” the 
Atheneum observes, “ showed the influence of pictures by the old masters 
as they appear when time and dirt have marred the purity and pristine 
brilliancy of their tints, and imparted tones that are dear to the 
cognoscenti.” 

THE death is announced of Mr. T. B. M. Dutton, librarian of the 
Manchester Athenzeum Library, a post which he had occupied for nine- 
teen years. 

AT Dresden, recently, died Herr Herrmann Hettner, the well-known 
German man of letters, author of an excellent literary history of the 
eighteenth century, in which special attention is paid to English writers. 


7 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Fune 22, the Earl of Carnarvon, 
president, in the chair. Mr. A. W. Franks exhibited and presented a 
folio volume, in its original binding of red morocco, containing 107 
drawings of ancient sculptures formerly in the collection of the Marchese 
del Carpio, executed in 1682, and containing specimens of ancient sculp- 
ture, many of which have eluded discovery. Mr. A. J. Evans exhibited 
a series of ancient gems which he had himself collected from the sites 
of cities of Illyria and Dalmatia ; and in connection with this exhibition, 
Mr. E. A. Freeman, at the request of the president, delivered an address 
on the past glories of those ancient cities, and on the prospects which 
they held out of great destinies in time to come. Mr. F. J. Baigent 
communicated a paper on the family of Cufaude of Cufaude, in Hamp- 
shire, illustrated by an illuminated pedigree, formed of two sheets of 
vellum which had been rescued from destruction a hundred years ago by 
an ancestor of the Chute family, who found it used for the purpose of 
keeping out wind and rain from a casement of a cottage at Basingstoke. 
—Fune 29, E. Freshfield, Esq., V.P., in the chair. Mr. C. S. Percival, 
treasurer, gave an account of the progress which he had lately made in 
arranging and cataloguing the seals belonging to the Society. In this 
work, he said, he had followed, almost entirely, the lines laid down by 
the late Mr. Weston Styleman Walford, one of the most learned and 
accurate of authorities on the subject—dividing them into lay and eccle- 
siastical specimens, and subdividing them again into subordinate classes, 
according as they belonged to popes, cardinals, bishops, abbots, con- 
vents, &c., or to private individuals. These he illustrated by several 
cases of specimens. Mr. J. G. Waller’s promised paper on a curious 
painting in Canfield Church, Essex, was postponed till the autumn session. 
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Mr. Freshfield exhibited the parish books of the church of St. Christopher 
Stocks (which stood on part of the site now covered by the Bank of 
England), in which were some curious entries illustrative of the extent to 
which the Great Plague prevailed there in 1665, nearly all the parties 
who signed the parish books in the June of that year, including the vicar 
of the parish, being entered as having “died of the plague” before the 
end of the autumn. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Fuly 6, Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
president, in the chair. The Rev. W. J. Loftie read a paper on the hawk 
sacred to Chonsu, with special reference to Rameses XII. and Raneferoo, 
his queen, and described the manner in which the various towns of 
Egypt favoured the worship of different «..imals, the hawk included. Mr. 
W. Brailsford read a paper on the monuments of the Seymours at Great 
Bedwyn, Wilts, which included a notice of the inscription on the tomb of 
Sir John Seymour, father of Edward, Duke of Somerset, and Jane 
Seymour, and who died in 1536. Professor B. Lewis read a paper “ On 
the Antiquities of Autun, the Capital of the A-dui of Cicero,” giving an 
account of the treasures in the Musée Lapidaire, including the famous 
Christian epitaph, the ceramic inscriptions, the architectural peculiarities 
of the cathedral, the Roman gates, &c. Professor Lewis stated that, 
according to the best authorities, Bibracte was situated, not at Autun, 
but on Mount Beuvray ; and further expressed a hope that English an- 
tiquaries might be induced to deviate from the beaten path of tourists, 
and see for themselves the results of the “ Fouilles du Mont Beuvray.” 
Mr. H. R. Gosselin laid before the meeting some fourteenth century tiles 
from Bengeo Church, Herts. The chairman made some observations on 
the Roman remains and other antiquities in Algeria, and exhibited some 
flint celts and several early antiquities from that country. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— Fume 13, General Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair. Mr. Mann S. Valentine of Richmond, Virginia, 
exhibited a series of figures carved in stealite and mica schist, forming 
part of a large collection found by him in that country and North Carolina. 
The whole collection consists of some 2 ,000 specimens, comprising various 
animals, household utensils, cups, &c. ; the human beings all are clothed, 
and are represented as riding on animals or sitting on chairs—indicating 
a remarkably advanced state of civilisation—and in some instances 
obvious traces of contact with Europeans. Mr. A. H. Keane described 
the district in which the objects had been found, and the tribes that were 
known to have inhabited that country. Three papers were read, but none 
of antiquarian interest.—Fumne 27, General Pitt-Rivers, president, in the 
chair. Mr. H. Villiers Stuart exhibited and described a drawing of the 
funeral canopy or tent of an Egyptian queen, and some casts of bas-reliefs 
discovered by him near the tent. Mr. E. H. Man read a further account 
of the natives of the Andaman Islands, in which he treated more particu- 
larly of their home life, food, cooking, games, amusements, and dances. 
A communication was received from Mr. H. C. Becher on some Mexican 
terra-cotta figures. From a comparison of these figures with those in the 
museum at Palermo the author argued that they were produced by the 
same race, and that the builders of the ancient monuments were Pheeni- 
cians.— Fu/y 11, General Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S., in the chair. Lord Talbot de 
Malahide read a paper on the “ Longevity of the Romans in North Africa.” 
‘The author gave several instances of epitaphs and inscriptions on tombs 
of persons whose age had exceeded 100 years: in some cases an age of 120 
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130, and even 140 years had been attained. A discussion ensued, in 
which Mr. Villiers-Stuart, M.P., Mr. M. Conway, Captain Cameron, Mr. 
John Evans, Mr. Francis Galton, Sir Joseph Fayrer, Dr. Allen Thomson, 
Mr. Carmichael, and the president took part. Captain R. F. Burton read 
a paper on “Some Neolithic Stone Implements and other Objects” 
brought by himself and Captain Cameron from Wasa, on the Gold Coast. 
A large number of objects were exhibited by the authors and Mr. Ross. 
General Pitt-Rivers read a paper on “ The Egyptian Boomerang,” of 
which he exhibited several specimens. A large collection of Bushman 
drawings was exhibited by Mr. M. Hutchinson. 

GEOLOGICAL.—Fune 21, Mr. J. W. Hulkes, president, in the chair. The 
following communications were read: “On Thecospondylus Horneri,a 
new Dinosaur from the Hastings Sand, indicated by the Sacrum and the 
Neural Canal of the Sacral Region,” and “On the Dorsal Region of the 
Vertebral Column of a new Dinosaur, indicating a new Genus, Spheno- 
spondylus from the Wealden of Brook, in the Isle of Wight, preserved in 
the Woodwardian Museum of the University of Cambridge,” by Professor 
H. G. Seeley ; “On Organic Remains from the Upper Permian Strata of 
Kargalinsk in Eastern Russia,” by Mr. W. H. Twelvetrees ; “ On the 
Rheetics of Nottinghamshire,” by Mr. E. Wilson. “On the Silurian and 
Cambrian Strata of the Baltic Provinces of Russia, as compared with 
those of Scandinavia and the British Islands,” by Dr. F. Schmidt, com- 
municated by Dr. H. Woodward ; “On Chilostomatous Bryozoa from 
Bairnsdale (Gippsland),” by Mr. A. W. Waters ; “ On the Silurian Species 
of Glauconome, and a suggested Classification of the Palzozoic Polyzoa,” 
by Mr. G. W. Shrubsole and Mr. G. R. Vine, and ‘On the Cause of the 
Depression and Re-elevation of the Land during the Glacial Period,” by 
Mr. T. F. Jamieson. 

SHORTHAND.—Fune 21, annual meeting, Mr. C. Walford, president, 
in the chair. The report of the council stated that ninety-five members 
had joined during the year; that the upholders of the various current 
shorthand systems had shown themselves capable of sinking individual 
differences of opinion and joining together heartily in endeavouring to 
carry out the aims of the Society ; that the magazine of the Society had 
proved useful and interesting, and that its future career was limited only 
by the funds at the disposal of the Society. With the object of increasing 
the usefulness of this medium of communication between members of the 
Society, and between this and other societies of a kindred nature, the 
council called on all interested in shorthand, whether as writers or 
employers of shorthand skill, to support the Society. The report was 
unanimously adopted. 

St. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Fumne 17. The members 
paid a visit to Oxford, and were conducted over the Cathedral by the 
Rey. Canon Bright, who pointed out and explained the principal objects 
of interest in the building. Mr. James Parker, F.S.A., afterwards acted 
as guide at Merton, New Magdalen, All Souls, and Keble Colleges.— 
Fuly 1. A visit was paid to the churches of Lullingstone, Eynsford, and 
Farningham, Kent, under the guidance of the Rev. W. A. Scott Robert - 
son, M.A., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 

RoyAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—Fune 28, Mr. J. Haynes in the 
chair. Mr. A. Marks read a paper “On the St. Anne of Leonardo da 
Vinci.” Taking as his text the account given by Vasari of the cartoon of 
St. Anne, executed by Leonardo for the Servites of Florence, Mr. Marks 
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showed that the description confused two designs, that of the cartoon in 
the possession of the Royal Academy. and another composition repre- 
sented by the picture in the Louvre. The differences between the two 
designs were pointed out, and Mr. Marks thenendeavoured to answer the 
questions, Was the Royal Academy’s cartoon the great work so celebrated 
by early writers? and, What was the relationship between the two 
designs? The conclusion arrived at was that the Royal Academy’s car- 
toon represented an early stage in the development of an idea finally 
carried out in a work resembling the Louvre picture. That this cartoon 
was a similar composition to the Louvre picture seems to be proved by 
the fact that whereas but one copy was known of the Royal Academy’s 
cartoon, Mr. Marks was able to enumerate nineteen copies or adaptations 
of the whole or of part of the Louvre design. Photographs of some ot 
these works were exhibited. Mr. Marks contended that Leonardo’s car- 
toon could not possibly have been executed under the circumstances 
mentioned by Vasari, and showed grounds for believing that the work 
was produced at Milan before the fall of Lodovico Sforza. Proof was 
given of the existence at Milan in 1618 of a cartoon of the Louvre design, 
probably a genuine work of Leonardo. In 1631 a cartoon ascribed to 
Leonardo was in the collection at Turin of Charles Emanuel I. Another 
cartoon, probably a copy by Marco da Oggione of Leonardo’s original, 
was about 1695 in the possession of Padre Resta. Mr. Marks then 
traced the history of the Royal Academy’s cartoon, showing that it was 
probably that mentioned by Lomazzo as Aurelio Luini’s. It afterwards 
passed into the hands of the families of Arconati and Casnedi, both of 
Milan (remaining with the former for about a century), and of Sagredo, 
of Venice. It left Italy about 1760, and is first noticed at the Royal 
Academy in 1791. How it got there is not known. In conclusion, Mr. 
Marks urged that inquiry should be made about a cartoon mentioned by 
Dr. Waagen as being, in 1839, in the possession of the Plattemberg 
family of Westphalia, but a few years ago in the collection of Count N. 
Esterhazy at Vienna. This cartoon is stated to be Leonardo’s work.— 
Atheneum. 

ASIATIC.—Fuly 3, Sir Bartle Frere, president, in the chair. Papers 
were read by Mr. W. Simpson “On Buddhist Caves in Afghanistan,” and 
‘* On the Identification of a Sculptured Tope with Sanchi ;” also, by Mr. 
C. Gardner, “On Written and Unwritten Chinese Laws.” At the close 
of this paper Sir R. Alcock remarked on its importance, and expressed the 
hope that it would be speedily printed ; and Mr. G. Bertin, referring to 
some of the views advocated by the writer, pointed out how remarkable 
are the affinities between the Chinese laws and those of the Akkadians, 
which he had been recently studying on the clay tablets of Babylon. This 
view, he added, is not really surprising when we remember that Mr. T. 
de Lacouperie has been able to trace to Western Asia (as its origin) the 
first idea of much of Chinese culture. 

NEW SHAKSPERE.—Fune 9, Mr. F. J. Furnivall in the chair. Dr. B. 
Nicholson read a paper, “‘Was Hamlet Mad?” answering the question 
in the affirmative. Treating the question from a strictly medical point of 
view, and quoting cases in point, Dr. Nicholson said that Shakspere 
would choose to represent madness of a paroxysmal nature, as was com- 
mon in the writings of his contemporaries. The great proof of Hamlet’s 
madness, the lecturer asserted, was his want of perception of moral 
responsibility, as shown in his conduct after killing Polonius. His want 
of resolution was another striking point ; and the idea, so common in 
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madness, that his best friends were his enemies, as in Ophelia’s case. 
Hamlet not only says himself that he was mad, but reiterates it. Mr. 
Furnivall, on the contrary, held that if Hamlet was mad, the interest in 
the play almost ceased. 

ARISTOTELIAN.—Fune 19, Mr. S. H. Hodgson, president, in the chair. 
Mr. E. Hawksley Rhodes read a paper on Descartes, which was followed 
by a discussion.—Fuly 3, Mr. S. H. Hodgson, president, in the chair. 
The officers of the Society for the ensuing year were re-elected ; and a 
discussion took place on “ Subject and Object, and their Dependent Ideas 
—Ego, Self, Soul, and Mind.” 

HELLENIC SOCIETY.—¥uze 15, annual meeting, Professor C. T. New- 
ton in the chair. From the report of the council it appears that the most 
important event in the history of the Society during the past year was its 
share in Mr. Ramsay’s Phrygian expedition, the results of which. including 
the discovery of some very remarkable rock-tombs in Phrygia, are 
recorded in Mr. Ramsay’s paper, which opens the new volume of the 
Fournal of Hellenic Studies. On the whole, the Society might fairly be 
congratulated on the result of its first venture in the field of exploration, 
and feel encouraged to further efforts in the same direction. Tothis end 
it was most important that its numbers should be increased, and members 
were urged to exert themselves to secure candidates for election. The 
Society now numbered rather more than five hundred, but this, though 
encouraging, was by no means so great an increase as could be wished. 
With a view to carrying into effect one of the principal objects indicated 
in the Society’s rules, the council had sanctioned the reproduction by 
photography of the famous Laurentian Codex of Sophocles, provided that 
one hundred subscribers could be found at £6 each, the total cost for one 
hundred copies being calculated not to exceed £600. A circular would 
be issued to members, and the council hoped that there would be no 
difficulty in making up the subscription. Another appeal which the 
council had decided to sanction, though undertaking no responsibility, 
was for a fund of £500 to enable Mr. Ramsay to fulfil the conditions of 
an Extraordinary Fellowship, to which, in the interests of archzology, 
one of the colleges at Oxford was prepared to appoint him, with a view to 
his continuing his researches in Asia Minor. The council thought that 
this appeal deserved the hearty support of members of the Society. The 
fund would be administered by a committee appointed by the subscribers. 
The balance-sheet showed an income which, including last year’s balance, 
amounted to £1,575, as against an expenditure of £522. 


ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—¥une 15, Mr. James Heywood, F.R.S., 
in the chair. The following papers were read: “ Periods of Intellectual 
Activity,” by Professor F. Guthrie, F.R.S. ; and “Ancient Britain,” by the 
Rev. Griffith Edwards. A discussion followed, in which Alderman Hurst, 
Dr. Zerffi, and Messrs. Park, Harrison, and T. Pagliardini took part. 
Votes of regret for the deaths of Colonel Chester and of Dr. Pauli were 
passed. 

THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—fumne 30, annual meeting, held at the 
house of the president, Earl Beauchamp, in Belgrave-square. The most 
important portion of the annual report related to the proceedings of the 
Folk-tale Committee. This committee was appointed to “frame a stan- 
dard scheme of folk-tale classification, to ascertain what steps should be 
taken for the classifying and indexing of existing collections of folk-tales 
in accordance with such scheme, and to devise a system of folk-tale 
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terminology.” It is admitted that the existing schemes of Von Hahn and 
Baring-Gould are inadequate to the requirements of folk-tale studies, and 
the committee prefer beginning de novo. They consider that before a 
scheme of classification could be framed a thorough investigation into the 
incidents and formule of the tales would be required. In order to 
accomplish this the following sub-departments of work will have to be 
undertaken: (1) The fixing of a generic title for each story, and the 
abolition of the variant titles of the same story which now obtain in dif- 
ferent collections ; (2) The determination of a common terminology for 
the study of stories and for each description of story ; (3) The determi- 
nation of a common terminology for each story-incident ; (4) The com- 
pilation of an index of story-incidents ; (5) The tabulation of all stories 
in printed collections upon a common recognised plan. The committee 
have prepared specimen forms of the tabulation, and ask the assistance 
of allinterested in the subject. If once they make a good collection of 
these tabulated stories, the work of classification will follow easily. 
Many influential students of folk-lore are interesting themselves in this 
subject. 

STATISTICAL.—F une 27, Sir J. Caird, president, in the chair. The 
report of the council, the financial statements of the treasurer, and the 
report of the auditors, having been read and adopted, the president, 
council, and officers of the Society for the ensuing year were duly 
elected. 

GEOGRAPHICAL.—Fune 12, Lord Aberdare, president, in the chair. 
The Rev. W. D. Cowan read a paper on “Explorations in South 
and Central Madagascar.” 

SWEDENBORG SOCIETY.—Fune 20. The seventy-second annual meet- 
ing of this Society was held at Bloomsbury-street. Dr. J.J. G. Wilkinson 
in the chair. The report of the committee stated that of the English trans- 
lations of Swedenborg’s theological works, 2,389 volumes had been sold 
and 926 volumes presented. Among the presentations were 37 volumes 
to the Free Library at Aston and 27 volumes to the Free Library at St. 
Albans. The Altrincham Literary Institute, the Co-operative Provision 
Society, Bury, Lancashire, the Co-operative Society, Radcliffe, the King’s 
College Theological Society, the Sailors’ Home, Liverpool, and the St. 
George's Liberal Club had also received grants. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—May 
27.—The members of this Society paid a visit to Staunton, the chief 
architectural features of the church being described by Mr. J. H. Middle- 
ton. Mr. J. F. Nicholls, of Bristol, next gave an address on “Old Land- 
marks,” after which the party ascended the steep hill in order to see the 
“ Buckstone,” on which Mr. J. F. Nicholls offered some observations. 
Newland Church was next visited, its architectural features being pointed 
out by Mr. Middleton. A visit was afterwards paid to Clearwell, with 
its well-preserved preaching-cross. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The members held 
their annual excursion on June 3, when a party of about 30 visited Falk- 
land, and inspected the Palace,and Mr. Andrew Kerr, architect, gave an 
interesting description of the building. The party afterwards visited 
Lochleven Castle, the ruins of which are in the charge of Mr. Robert 
Burns Begg, a grand-nephew of the poet whose name he bears. 
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Antiquarian Mews ¢ Motes. 


A NEW edition of the late Mr. John Hill Burton’s “ Book-hunter ” has 
just been published by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons. 

MESSRS. MITCHELL & HUGHES have just issued to members Vol. XIV. 
of the Kent Archzological Society’s 7vansactions, illustrated by portraits, 
views of churches, houses, kc. 

MR. H. J. INFIELD, 160, Fleet-street, is about to publish a “ History of 
Bramshill, Hants,” by Sir William H. Cope, Bart. The work will be 
illustrated by photographic views, plans, and architectural details. 

THE July number of “ English Etchings,” published by Mr. W. Reeves, 
185, Fleet-street, contains “ London, the City: in Thames-street, by 
Percy Thomas ; “ Fisherman’s Quarter, Hastings,” by P. Robert Craft ; 
and “An Old River-course,” by W. Livesay.- 

THE Portfolio for July, published by Messrs. Seeley & Co., contains, inter 
alia, “ The Fish Market at St. Malo,” ‘“‘La Maison Plantin, Antwerp,” 
“ Autun,” and a further instalment of “ The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire,” 
dealing with Kirkstall and Roche. 

ANOTHER volume of Mr. Gairdner’s “ Calendar of Letters and Papers 
of the Reign of Henry VIII.,” including the year 1534, is inthe press ; as 
also the continuation of the “ Calendar of Treasury Papers for the Reign 
of George I.,” edited by Mr. Joseph Redington. 

Apropos of the new bell at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran will shortly publish a book by Mr. S. J. Mackie, entitled, “ Great 
Paul, from its casting to its dedication,” with a chapter about bells by Dr. 
J. Stainer, the organist of St. Paul’s. 

MR. JOHN BATTY, at the request of several gentlemen of high standing, 
is about to republish in a pamphlet form his essay on “ The Scope and 
Charm of Antiquarian Study,” which appeared in the three first numbers 
of this magazine. 

Mr. ROBERT HOLT, bookseller, of Shudehill, has presented to the 
Manchester Free Library the copy of Caxton’s “‘ Chronicles of England” 
(Wynkyn de Worde, 1497), the discovery of which in March of, this year 
caused so much stir among bibliophiles. 

PADRE F. Fira has nearly terminated his work on “Six Inedited 
Spanish Councils.” These Councils contain matter of great interest con- 
cerning the acquittal of the Templars in Spain, and on the treatment of 
the Jews in the first half of the fourteenth century. 

THE annual report of the Council of the Folk-lore Society, which we 
have noticed in another column, mentions the formation of kindred 
societies in Spain, Portugal, and Norway, and now it is projected to form 
another society for Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, under the guidance of 
Prof. H. Schuchardt. 

MEssrs. Provost & CO., of Tavistock-street, will shortly publish a 
work by Mr. R. W. Paul, entitled “An Account of some of the Incised 
and Sepulchral Slabs of North-West Somersetshire, including those at 
St. Mary Redcliffe Church, Bristol.” Upwards of forty slabs, effigies 
coffins, &c., will be figured in the plates. 

THE printed Index of the early wills in the archiepiscopal registrars at 
Lambeth has been issued with the recent numbers of the Genealogist, 
edited by Dr. Marshall. The Palace Library is open to the public almost 
daily, and books are lent out to the clergy and the laity in Lambeth, 
Southwark, and Westminster. € 
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MR. W. H. RYLANDS has done a great service to students by repro- 
ducing in the last number of the “Transactions” of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology all the known Hittite inscriptions, or, as he prefers 
to call them, “ the inscribed stones from Jerabis, Hamath, Aleppo, &c.”— 
Academy. 

WE beg to draw the attention of our readers to the monthly price-list 
of miscellaneous articles of virtu, art, &c., entitled “ Bric-a-Brac,” issued 
by Messrs. Palmer & Co., 25, Newcastle-street, Strand. To the curious 
collector of old and extinct postage-stamps this list will be found especially 
useful. 

By arrangement with the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
and Archzological Society, Messrs. Thurnam & Sons have prepared for 
publication a work on the “ Church Plate in the Diocese of Carlisle.” It 
is edited by Mr. Ferguson, F.S.A., the editor of the Society’s Transactions, 
and illustrated with several engravings of Elizabethan and 17th century 
cups, &c. 

MR. JAMES GREENSTREET has in preparation the “Gentry” Roll of 
Arms, temp. Edward IV., with notes from wills, &c., which will shortly 
appear in these pages. Mr. Greenstreet has lately obtained photographs 
of the Second and Third Matthew Paris Rolls, which he hopes to have 
ready to succeed the “ Gentry.” 

A NEW and enlarged edition is announced of “ Ducketiana, with his- 
torical notices of the Windesore family, anterior to Henry IV., &c.,” by 
Sir George Duckett, Bart. The work, commenced originally for purposes 
of pedigree, is offered as an important addition to the county histories of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, 
and Dorset. 

Mr. CHARLES T. GATTY, F.S.A., Curator of the Mayer Museum, Liver- 
pool, is about to edit, with the view of publication by subscription, a cata- 
logue of the medieval and other antiquities in that institution. The work 
will be illustrated with autotype plates, showing examples of ivory carvings, 
manuscripts, enamels, miniatures, &c., and published by Mr. G. G. 
Walmsley, of Liverpool. 

THE trustees of the British Museum have recently acquired a most 
important collection of Oriental MSS., consisting of 138 volumes, more 
or less fragmentary, containing (1), Arabic commentaries of the Bible, 
with the Hebrew text written by Karaite Jews ; (2) liturgies and hymns 
both of the Karaites and the Rabbinic Jews; (3) Karaite polemical 
treatises; and (4) grammatical, lexicographical, and philosophical 
treatises. 

UNDER the auspices of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies, a reproduction in —— is about to be made of the Lauren- 
tian MS. of Sophocles. Professor Jebb will write an introduction on the 
critical value of the MS.; and Mr. Thompson, of the British Museum, 
will describe the details of its palzography. A hundred copies will be 
offered to subscribers at £6 each. 

THE following articles, all more or less of an antiquarian character, are 
among the contents of the July magazines :—Quarterly Review, “ The 
Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I.,” “ Medizeval Hymns ;” Fortnightly 
Review, “ Mr. Lecky and George III. ;* Contemporary Review, “ The 
Turning-point of the Middle Ages ;” Chambers’ Fournal, “Odd Nooks ot 
London ;” Blackwood, “ Autobiographies of Lucy Hutchinson and Alice 
Thornton ;"’ Fraser, “ The Earliest Scottish University ;” Art Journal, 
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“ Amiens Cathedral ;" Vagazine of Art,“ Prince Charlie’s Parliament,” 
“Canterbury Cathedral,” “The Thames and its Poetry,” “An Ancient 
Picture Gallery,” “ Byways of Book Illustration—Jacob Cats ;” Century, 
“A Colorado Cavern ;” St¢. Nicholas, “ Swords,” “ An Early American 
Rebellion.” 

DURING the congress of the Royal Archzological Institute at Carlisle, 
which will be held from the 1st to the 8th of August, under the 
presidency of the Bishop of Carlisle, the section of Antiquities will be 
presided over by Mr. John Evans, that of History by Mr. Freeman, and 
that of Architecture by Mr. Beresford-Hope. The vice-presidents of 
sections are as follows : Antiquities, Sir C. Anderson, Bart., Dr. Colling- 
wood Bruce, Sir W. Guise, Bart., Mr. A. Mitchell, Mr. E. Peacock, 
Prebendary Scarth, and Canon Simpson ; History, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, the Rev. M. Creighton, the Dean of Ely, Mr. R. Ferguson, 
M.P., Mr. J. Heywood, Mr. W. F. Skene, and Mr. S. Tucker (Somerset 
Herald) ; Architecture, the Dean of Carlisle, Mr. G. T. Clark, Mr. C. 
J. Ferguson, the Rev. J. T. Fowler, Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, Mr. J. H. 
Parker, and Precentor Venables. The following are some of the places 
and objects of interest which will be visited :—Kirkoswald Castle, “ Long 
Meg and her Daughters,” Brougham Castle and camp, Mayborough, 
Yanworth Hall, Lowther Castle, Penrith Castle, Rose Castle, Birdoswald 
Camp, Roman Wall, Lanercost Priory, Naworth Castle, Burgh-by-Sands. 
Holm Cultram Abbey, Hexham Priory, Houseteads (Bordovicus), 
Melrose Abbey, &c. A temporary museum will be formed under the 
direction of Mr. R. S. Ferguson and the Rev. T. Lees. 

THE 39th Annual Congress of the British Archzological Association, 
to be held at Plymouth from the 21st to the 26th of August, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Somerset, is likely to prove highly interesting. 
The places proposed to be visited, independent of the churches and old 
buildings in Plymouth, are the pre-historic remains, on Pen Beacon, of 
hut circles, maens, logan rocks, &c.; Plympton Church and Castle, 
grammar-school, &c.; and Fardell, anciently the seat of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s family. The Vixen Tor ; pre-historic remains, stone avenues, 
circles, &c., at Merrivale Bridge ; Great Mis-Tor, Two Bridges, Post 
Bridge (Cyclopean), Crocken Tor, and Wistman’s Wood, all on Dartmoor. 
Totnes Castle and Church ; Berry Pomeroy Castle, and the Tudor house 
of the Duke of Somerset ; the church and old houses at Dartmouth, and 
Dartmouth and Kingsweare castles. Tavistock Abbey, Lydford Castle 
and Church, and the Churches of Caryton, Sydenham, Bradston, 
Kilworthy, Ermington, Modbury, Holbeton, Ringmore, &c. There will 
be three extra days for the purpose of paying a second visit to Cornwall, 
commencing at Liskeard, on Monday, the 28th August, when visits will 
be made to St. Neots’ Church, Duloe Circle, St. Keyne’s Well, Trethery 
Cromlech, the Hurlers, the Cheese-wing, Hawk’s Tor circle, the Trippet 
stones, &c. Mr. W.C. Borlase, M.P., will preside over this supplementary 
excursion. 

THE sale of the third portion of the Blenheim or Sunderland Library 
was commenced by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, at their rooms in 
Leicester-square, on Monday, the 17th of July, and extended over the ten 
following days. This instalment of the sale embraced copies of a very 
large number of the Fathers of the Church, as St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. 
Gregory the Great, Lactantius, St. Gregory Nazianzenus, St. Hilary, St. 
Hieronymus, Pope Leo I., and St. John Damascene, and such other 
mystical and theological writers as Thomas & Kempis. Liturgies also 
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and liturgical works formed a conspicuous part. The classics were well 
represented by copies of the rarest editions of Juvenal and Persius, 
Lucretius, Livy, Horace, Manilius, Justinian, Lucan, Lucian, Herodotus, 
Hesiod, Homer (including the rare editio princeps, Florence, 1488), 
Gronovius, Grotius, Herodianus, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Martial. 
Some idea of the riches of the library in this respect may be formed when 
we state that the list of the various editions of Horace alone extended to 
13 pages of the catalogue, and that of the editions of Homer to between 
five and six. This catalogue included also many “ editiones principes,” 
many books printed upon vellum, many early editions of rare French and 
American works, and many French, Spanish, and Italian translations of 
the classics. As in the case of the former portions, so in this, there were 
numerous works, apart from the above, interesting to the collector on 
account of their condition, as being printed on large paper, or being 
elaborately bound and bearing the armorial shields of former owners, such 
as our own James I. and Charles I., Henry II. of France, Louis XIII. 
and XIV., Henry de Valois, Sir Christopher Hatton, and Ferdinand, 
King of Bohemia. In addition to the above, the catalogue contained the 
names of several exceedingly rare examples of English literature, notably 
Gower’s Confessiones Amatis, Holinshed’s Chronicles, the original 
editions of Leland’s works, Grafton’s Chronicle, Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
Halle’s Chronicles, Harris’s History of Kent. One lot had especial 
reference to London, being a collection of pamphlets, &c., bearing on 
the — Plague. Fuller details of the sale will be given in our next 
number. 


RX 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 
Sin scire labores, 
Quezre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication, 


THE TERMINAL “-ING” IN PLACE NAMES. 


(See vol. i. p. 295.) 

S1rR,—Mr. Boult has given some instances of the spurious origin, by 
corruption, of this terminal ; but there is a far stranger case in which we 
can trace itsactual manufacture. Shillingstone, in Dorset, seems obviously 
to be a “mark ” name, derived from a clan of “Shillings,” as Billingsley, 
Billingsgate, &c. Yet we find in Eyton’s Dorset Domesday (p. 57) that 
as late as the survey (1086) its name was still “ Ackford,” called from its 
Domesday Lord, soon after the Survey, Schelin’s Ockford, or Ockford 
Eskelling—since corrupted into Shilling Ockford, and now into “ Shilling- 
stone.” The force of this instance would not be affected if ‘‘ Schelin,” or 
“Echelin,” proved to be a “survival,” in a Normanised form, of that of 
one of the early Saxon settlers in Normandy—possibly an “ Ashliing.” 
I think we may trace some such transformation in the case of the 
Meering (?). One branch settled in England, whence (on the patronymic 
hypothesis) our two villages, of which the names begin with “‘ Merring.” 
The other settled in Normandy, whence the village of “ Marigny,” 
following the usual change. One of its seigneurs obtained Layer 
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(in England), which thus became Layer Marney. The case of 
Shillingstone, of course, is merely a very rare exception, but still 
it sets one thinking as to the possibility of this process having been 
anticipated in far earlier times, and ofa single Saxon ear/ having possibly 
in some cases imposed his name on a subject British village, much in the 
same way (as Mr. Grant Allen has pointed out) as Englishmen do to this 
day when settling among subject races. As to “ Centingas,” the origin 
of the form seems obscure. The Jutes of Kent were Kentwaras, just as the 
Angles of Lindesey were Lindiswaras. The name is visible, through its 
Latinised form, in “ Ecbertus rex cantuariorum. “Centingas,” 
therefore, would not be a patronymic. 

But as to the Roman Roads, Mr. Boult’s suggestion is, I fear, inadmis- 
sible. Of the four great roads, Watling-street, Ermine-street, Akerman- 
street, and the Iken-ild way, the first alone has the “ing” syllable, on 
which he bases his eang theory. ‘‘Akeman” appears unmistakably 
Teutonic. “ Ikenild’ has nm connected with the Icen-i, and “ Ermine” 
may suggest “ Herman ” or “ Arminius,” the half-mythical Teutonic hero. 

Brighton. J. H. Rounp. 


SHAKSPERIANA. 
(See vol. i. p. 334, and vol. ii. p. 50.) 


S1R,—With all deference to Mr. Nicholson, Warburton’s explanation 
appears to me very far-fetched and unsatisfactory ; and I am by no 
means the only person to whom the idea of ‘‘a god kissing carrion” is 
anomalous and offensive. Poets speak of zephyr “‘ kissing” flowers, and 
imply there is contact between the gentle wind and the flowers, which is 
consistent with fact. But there is not any contact between the sun and the 
dead dog, and so there is not any pretext for implying that thesun “kissed” 
the dog. On the other hand, everyone knows the heat of the sun is very 
agreeable to the maggots, inasmuch as it renders the carcase suitable for 
their development and growth. Besides, I think most people who have 
had experience in correcting the press will agree that it is more probable 
K was substituted for H than that O was duplicated, and it seems to me 
desirable that the emendations of an author’s meaning should involve as 
little variation as possible from the author’s text. I am quite at a loss to see 
the “impossibility” which Mr. Nicholson suggests, and doubt if he can 
adduce any example in which other poets speak of the sun “kissing,” when 
referring merely to his light or his heat ; or any other example from 
Shakspere's works. JOSEPH BOULT. 

July to, 1882. 


WHITELEAF CROSS. 
(See vol. i. p. 299.) 

S1R,—I can claim no special knowledge of this venerable monument, 
but I would venture to correct certain of your statements as to its origin. 

(1) The battle recorded to have taken place in A.D. 905 was fought in 
ew Anglia, and not in Bucks, and was a Danish victory, not a Danish 

efeat. 

(2) On Dr. Wise’s hypothesis that this Cross marks a victory of the 
Christian Saxons in 905, as the “‘ White Horse” marked a victory of the 
Pagan Saxons, three centuries at least must have elapsed between their 
construction, whereas he illogically (but with better reason) declares them 
to be “the work of the same age.” 
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(3) The Danish leaders having been baptized after the peace of Wed- 
more (878), “ Paganism,” as Pearson reminds us, “ was no longer the cry 
of the Danes in Anglia.” There were therefore no Pagan Danes to defeat, 
in Anglia, in 905. 

(4) I know of no ground for the statement that the White Horse was 
ever the Saxon Standard, and stillless for the statement that it was suc- 
ceeded by the Cross. The Dragon (which was rather Pagan than 
Christian) was the Royal Saxon Standard as late as the battle of Hastings, 
and as early (according to Hen. Hunt) as the battle of Burford (752). 

(5) If “ there is unquestionable authority for believing the Cross to have 
been part of Alfred’s arms” (p. 299), let us have that authority as soon as 
possible. Till then the coat assigned him by the Heralds must remain 
as “questionable” as those which they assigned to the twelve Apostles. 

Putting aside these ingenious fancies, we are left, after all, in doubt as 
to the meaning of this record of the past. I am inclined, however, to 
assign it at any rate to the seventh century rather than to the tenth. For 
if “The White Horse” is heathen, still more so is “ The Wilmington 
Giant ;” and consequently this Cross, if (as I believe) it was “ a work of 
the same age,” must have been wrought—if a Christian symbol—shortly 
after the Conversion of this country. J. H. Rounpb. 

Brighton. 

THE USE OF “YE” FOR “THE.” 
(See p. 46, ante.) 

S1R,—If your correspondent “T.” had examined English black-letter 
books, and MSS. of the sixteenth century, and of the early part of the 
seventeenth, with a little more attention, he would have found plenty of 
examples in the use both of “ y*” for “ the” and of “y‘” for “that.” 

The practice doubtless arose from the similarity of one of the Anglo- 
Saxon forms of “th” to the letter “ y.” 

This is clearly traced by Professor Skeat (Etymological Dict., Art. 
“Th.”), who points out that both the A.S. p and the “th” were used by the 
scribes in the middle ages, and that the former was assimilated in shape to 
y, till at last both were written alike ; hence y*, y' (really the, —, 


BOOK-PLATES. 
(See p. 48, ante.) 

S1r,—Having a book-plate of John Lloyd, A.M., it may interest Mr. 
Edmond to know that I have found there the name of the engraver and 
also the date, in very minute letters, under the shell which forms a part of 
the ornament. In mine, the name is hardly to be seen, but “ Fecit” and 
the date, which I think is 1718, can be traced with a strong magnifying 
glass. EMILY COLE. 

Teignmouth. 

THE COPPER COINS OF QUEEN ANNE. 
(See p. 15, ante.) 

S1R,—Having a small collection of documents signed by some of the 
Masters of the Mint, I am interested in knowing the exact date at which 
John Croker filled that office. Haydn, in his “ Book of Dignities,” does 
not mention the name. After Sir Isaac Newton, who was Master from 
1699 to 1727, the name of John Conduit appears until 1737, when the 


Hon. Richard Arundel took his place, and he was Master of the Mint for 
seven years. 
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I have seen this statement made before by Mr. Henfrey in the 
“ Palatine Note Book,” and can only suppose that there is some mistake 
between the names of John Croker and John Conduit. 
Teignmouth. EMILY COLE, 


ORIGIN OF THE ‘‘REJECTED ADDRESSES.” 


S1R,-—I picked up the other day ‘‘ Probationary Odes for the Laureate- 
ship,” by Sir John Hawkins, printed for J. Ridgway, 8vo. 1787. It con- 
tains a number of odes supposed to be sent in to the office of the Lord 
Chamberlain, upon the vacancy in the Laureateship caused by the death 
of Mr. Whitehead, by Lord Thurlow, Sir N. W. Wraxall, Sir Cecil Wrey, 
Lord Mulgrave, Lord Mountmorres, Archbishop Markham, Sir G. Page 
Turner, Thomas and Joseph Warton, the Rev. G. Pretyman, James Mac- 
pherson, Sir Richard Hill, Sir R. Pepper Arden, &c. In all of these odes, 
the mannerisms of their respective authors are imitated with more or less 
success. I cannot findany mention of this book in “ Allibone’s Dictionary,” 
and as it bears on the title-page “ seventh edition,” I suppose that it is 
not scarce, though I do not remember to have met with references or 
allusions to it. Is it not probable that it may have given the first idea of 
the “ Rejected Addresses ” to the brothers James and Horace Smith some 
quarter ofa century later? Sir John Hawkins, I may add, manages in 
his “ preliminary discourse” to blow the trumpet of his own “ History of 


Music” pretty loud. E. WALFORD, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


JACOB TONSON AND DOWN PLACE, BERKS. 


S1r,—It would appear from an announcement recently published in the 
papers, that an eminent firm of auctioneers is about to offer for sale “a 
freehold country seat, known as Down Place, near Windsor, celebrated 
as the meeting-place of the famous Kit-Cat Club, and originally the 
favourite abode of Jacob Tonson.” 

As the Kit-Kat Club is inseparably associated, in the literary history of 
the eighteenth century, with Jacob Tonson the elder (1655-1736), of the 
Judge’s Head,in Chancery-lane, and afterwards of the Shakespeare’s 
Head, in Fleet-street, the reader may infer that Down Place was the 
residence of Jacob the elder, and not of his nephew, who pre-deceased 
him, also a Jacob. But such is clearly not the case. A dozen authorities 
of weight can be quoted to settle this somewhat obscure point ; but the 
confusion has arisen first of all from the fact that Mr. Hakeweil (His- 
tory of Windsor, 1813) referred to property in Berks as though it were 
in Surrey ; secondly, that there were three Jacob Tonsons; and thirdly, 
that Richard Tonson, who was a descendant of Jacob, and lived at 
Water Oakley, near Windsor, probably Down Place, was one of the 
representatives for Windsor, and a partner with the third Jacob in the old 
book-selling business in the Strand, and for a time custodian of the 
pictures. 

The Kit-Kat Club was established over Tonson’s counter just after the 
release of the seven Bishops. Its first meetings were in Shire-lane, near 
Temple Bar, and close to Tonson’s shop, whence it removed to the Foun- 
tain in Fleet-street. In the summer months they held their meetings at 
the Upper Flask, a tavern at Hampstead, where Pope used to send his 
carriage for Sir R. Steele, who was lodging near the Heath, away from 
the bailiffs. Meanwhile, Tonson had taken a house at Barne Elms, and 
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when the portraits of the Club were painted by Sir G. Kneller, Tonson 
built, about 1703, a spacious hall near his house for their reception and 
for the meeting of the Club also. In 1745 Sir Rd. Hoare, Lord Mayor, 
acquired the property. Tonson’s dwelling-house was demolished prior 
to 1817 ; the house of the “ Mr. Hoare” of that date was not Tonson’s, 
but a new structure further from the club-room than the old house in 
which Jacob had lived. When Sir R. Phillips visited it in 1816 he found 
the club-room at Barne Elms ruinous. The mouldings and ornaments 
were in the most superb fashion, but the whole falling to pieces. He 
saw the “faded cloth hangings of the room, whose original colour once 
set off the famous portraits of the Club. Their marks and sizes were still 
visible, and the numbers and names remained as written in chalk for 
the guidance of the hangers.” 

This leaves, I apprehend, little to be desired in the way of proof that 
the Kit-Kat Club never met at Down Place, Berks, as a Club; and if 
it were a “favourite residence” of a Tonson, it was not ¢ke Tonson 
whose liberality extorted the praise even of an author like Samuel 
Johnson, and who shared the friendship of the literary ¢/‘te of that 
brilliant epoch. C. 


Books Received. 


1. Memoir of Alexander Seton, Earl of Dunfermline. By George 
Seton, M.A. Blackwood & Sons. 1882. 

2. The Portfolio: No. 151. July, 1882. Seeley & Co. 

3. Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. Part xv. July, 1882. Kent & Co. 

4. Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littérature, July, 1882. Paris : 28, 
Rue Bonaparte. 

5. Facts about Fiddles: Violins, Old and New. By J. Broadhouse. 
(2nd edit., enlarged.) W. Reeves, 185, Fleet-street. 1882. 

6. Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars of the Principal Languages 
and Dialects of the World. Triibner & Co. 1882. 

7. History of Aylesbury. Parts i. and ii. By Robert Gibbs. Bucks 
Advertiser Office, Aylesbury. June, 1882. 

8. Furness, Past and Present. By J. Richardson, Esq. Barrow-in- 
Furness. 1881. 

g. Seals and Armorial Bearings of the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge. By W. H. St. J. Hope, B.A. Parti. Satchell & Co. 1882. 

10. Bibliography of I. Walton’s Complete Angler. By T. Satchell. 
Privately printed. 1882. 

11. Description of Westmoreland. By Sir D. Fleming, A.D. 1673. 
Edited by Sir G. Duckett, Bart. B. Quaritch. 1882, 

12. The Position of Sir Rowland Hill made Plain. By Patrick 
Chalmers. London: Effingham Wilson. 1882. 


0000000000 


Books, ¢c., Cianted to JPurchase. 


Roberts’ Mendip Annals; Conversations on Botany; Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters, vols. i. and iii., first edition ; Harleian Miscellany, vols. i., ii., iii., 
v., vii., (8vo.); Hearne’s Textus Koffensis, 1720. Address, James Fawn & 
Son, 18, Queen’s-road, Bristol. 
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Che Chantrp or Ropal Free-Chapel of St. Marp 
Berking Church, London. 


By THE REV. JOSEPH MASKELL. 
PART J. 


1.9 N Tower-hill, just within the eastern boundary 
) of the City of London, in the precincts of 
the church of All Hallows, Barking, and 
about one hundred yards north of that 
building, anciently stood a richly endowed 
chapel of the Virgin Mary. Its exact site 
has been much disputed. I once thought 
that it was attached to the fabric of the 
church, occupying the site of the present 
north aisle of the chancel. In the will of John 
Croke, A.D. 1477, it is described as “ prope eccles. omnium sanctt.” 
In the will of Alderman Tate the words are ‘‘ besyde Berkynge chirche.” 
Stow places it ‘‘on the north side of the church ;” Chamberlain’s 
London, “in the church;” other authorities “in the cemetery of 
the parish.” Yet in the will of Christopher Rawson (Test. Eborac. 
iv. p. 131) it is placed “on the south side of the church.” I have 
no doubt now that it stood in the churchyard, about one hundred 
yards north of the chancel, and that Barking Alley, formerly called 
Chapel Alley, ran between the two buildings. This famous chapel 
was founded about a.p. 1190, by Richard I., and had its privileges 
confirmed and its fabric repaired by Edward I., but its most valu- 
able endowments were bestowed by John Tibetot (or Tiptoft), Earl 
of Worcester, in the reign of Edward IV. By licence obtained from 
the king, this Earl founded here a “‘ Guild for a Master and Brethren,” 
VOL. IL—NO. 9. K 
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endowing it infer alia with the priory of Totingbek, the advowson 
of Streatham, in Surrey, and part of the priory of Ogbourne, in 
Wilts. A charter of confirmation having been obtained from the 
king, this chantry was thenceforth called “ Cantaria Regis in capella 
Beatz Mariz de Berking, &c.” * 

In t Henry VII. an Act was passed rescinding all grants made 
after 34 Henry VI., with certain exemptions, and amengst the 
latter were the properties belonging to the confraternity of Berking 
Chapel ; accordingly the Confirmation Rolls 5 Henry VII. supply us 
with an /nspeximus of the various endowments belonging to this 
chapel, which are thereby confirmed to it. 

In the “Calendar of State Papers” (Domestic), Henry VIII., 
roth July, 1514, there is the record of aconfirmation of the “ Chapel 
of St. Mary in the cemetery of Barking Church” to the Guild of 
St. Mary; the patents of the previous kings are confirmed, and 
provision made for the election of a master and four wardens 
annually for the safe custody of the said chapel. 

It is easy to trace the sources whence the valuable endowments 
above-mentioned were obtained. The priories of Totingbek and 
Ogbourne were alien priories, .¢. cells of religious houses in England 
which belonged to foreign monasteries. When an English estate was 
given to a foreign monastery, the monks, to increase their rule, or 
better to secure their rights, built a small priory on the spot, subject 
to the jurisdiction of the large establishment. Dugdale gives the 
number of alien priories in England in the 15th century, at about 
one hundred. Alien priories were confiscated by Henry V. during the 
French war, and their possessions became Crown property. Henry VI. 
bestowed the two priories in question upon the Tibetot family, by 
whom, with the sanction of Edward IV., they were given to St. 
Mary’s Chantry here. In the regal instrument confirming these gifts, 
they are settled on John Tibetot, Earl of Worcester, Master; Sir 
John Scott, John Croke, and other wardens of the Guild in the 
chapel of our Lady of Berking, ‘‘for the support of masses for the 
soul of Edward IV., and others, and for the reparation of the 
chantry. &c.” 

TiprToT was a noteworthy personage. He was the son of Sir 
John Tibetot, Speaker of the House of Commons at the end of the 
fourteenth century, who signed the deed, nomine totius comitatis, 
which entailed the crown of England upon Henry IV.’s family. 
He filled various political offices under that monarch, and died 
leaving great possessions to his son John, the founder of the Guild 
of St. Mary, who was created Earl of Worcester in 36 Henry VI. 
In spite of his Lancastrian connections, the services of this Earl 
were honourably received and rewarded by Edward IV., who made 





* Comp. Rot. Pat. hyo IV. and 7 Ed. IV.; Rymer’s Foedera, 488, v. 11; 
Rot. Parliament, vi. 94a and 343b. 
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him Treasurer of the Royal Exchequer and Steward of the House- 
hold. He had been previously appointed Constable of the Tower, 
the duties of which office probably brought him into relation with 
the parish of All Hallows. He was a man of considerable learning 
in an age when few laymen had time for letters. Walpole praises 
him amongst the ‘‘royal and noble authors of England.” He 
received his education at Balliol College, Oxford, and became a great 
traveller, visiting Padua (where he graduated in law), Venice, and 
Jerusalem, and going out of his way to Rome to consult the 
famous Vatican Library. Bale supplies a catalogue of his 
works which amply proves his devotion to letters; the chief 
production of his pen is a translation of Cicero “ De Amicitia.” 
He was equally distinguished as a soldier, a lawyer, and a 
statesman; but is with just severity blamed for cruelties prac- 
tised asa judge.* He retained his good fortune, as we have seen, 
under the houses both of Lancaster and York; but, during the 
temporary triumph of the Lancastrians, in October, 1470, through 
the influence of Warwick, the “ Kingmaker,” he was disgraced, con- 
demned, and finally beheaded on Tower Hill, within sight of St. 
Mary’s Chapel. His body was buried in the monastery of Blackfriars. 
His professed offence was ‘‘cruelty in his Irish administration ;” 
political jealousy was unquestionably the real cause of his ruin. 

Joun Croke, who is mentioned in the document already 
referred to as one of the Wardens of the Guild of St. Mary, was an 
Alderman of London, although he appears never to have filled the 
office of Lord Mayor. He lies buried beneath a handsome altar- 
tomb in the north chancel-aisle of All Hallows, Barking, having 
founded there a chantry for himself and his family. 

That which made the chapel of St. Mary de Berking famous 
during the middle ages was a statue of the Virgin placed there by 
Edward I. under very remarkable circumstances. This monarch 
professed that before his father’s death the Virgin appeared to him 
in a vision, commanding him to set up her image in this chapel, and 
promising that, if he kept the place in repair and paid her dutiful 
worship, he should be victorious over all his enemies, and particularly 
become king, not only of England, but also of Wales and Scotland. 
The instrument which sets all this forth is preserved in the registry 
of Gilbert, Bishop of London from a.p. 1436-46. It bears no date 
as to its place in the Register-book, but the document immediately 
before it is of the year 1440. It occurs quite abruptly as a ‘‘ memo- 
randum,” with these words: ‘‘ Nota de factur. imaginis B. M. in 
capella juxta Berking-church, London ;” and, if genuine, is probably 
the copy of an older document which is not to be found in the 
registry. The date in the instrument itself is Northampton, May, 





* See Stubbs’ ‘‘ Constitutional History,’ iii, 208, &c.; and the ‘‘-Paston 
Letters,” ii, 412. 
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1291. This is probably an error of the transcriber for Norham, 
where Edward was in 1291, holding his celebrated Parliament for 
settling the succession to the Scottish throne. This copy would 
appear to have been inserted in its present place in the register 
a propos of some repair, or perhaps at the time of the appointment of 
the Guild already mentioned as founded by the Earl of Worcester. 
The document is both curious and interesting. It is printed, although 
imperfectly, in the appendix to Newcourt’s “ Repertorium Ecclesi- 
asticum.”* It is too long for detailed quotation here. It is ad- 
dressed : ‘‘ Universis sanctz matris ecclesiz filiis praesentes literas 
inspecturis, Nos miseratione divina Adrianus, Tartarorum episcopus, 
domini Pape Legatus, salutem in Domino sempiternam.” It then 
sets forth that the Pope had been informed that the chapel in the 
cemetery of Barking-church was founded by Richard I. ; that during 
the reign of King Henry the Welsh had invaded and devastated 
England with great cruelty, penetrating even to Ely; that Edward, 
at that time a youth, had wept so bitterly over the afflictions 
of his father’s subjects as to cause him grievous bodily sickness, 
and that the princé while lying on his bed despairing of 
recovery, sought help from our Lord’s Mother, and that she 
afterwards appeared to him promising him aid and bidding him— 
“Vade cras mane ad quendam Fudeum nomine Malbrunum 
totius mundi sapientiorem picture artificem apud Bil/ingsgaie, 
Londinium commorantem, et eum tibi facere imaginem constringas 
sub tali forma quam nunc me vides, qui ex divina inspiratione duas 
in ipsa perficiet facies, unam filio meo Jesu valde similem, alteram 
mihi in cunctis consimilem perornabit, ut nulla deformitas possit ab 
aliquo veraciter enarrari.” 

This statue he was directed to place in the chapel of Berking 
‘Church, and then greater wonders would soon occur. The Jew 
would ‘be converted by the sight of his own handywork, and would 
reveal many of the Jews’ secrets, for which they would be punished. + 

Edward is then promised to become victorious over all his enemies, 
to become king at his father’s death, and to conquer Wales and Scot- 
land, on conditien that he maintains the image and keeps the chapel 
in repair. Similar good fortune is pledged to his successors and to the 
worshippers in the chapel who are truly penitent; and to all who 
should contribute to its support and pray here for the repose of the 
soul of King Richard I., ‘‘cujus cor in eadem capella sub summo 
altari requiescit humatum,” a relaxation and indulgence is granted, 

—‘* dum tamen loci Diocesans hanc nostram Rotam habuerit indul- 
gentiam.” 





* See also for an English translation Bridgett’s ‘‘Our Lady’s Dowry ” (1875), 
PP- 313, 480. 

+ Edward inherited from his mother a special antipathy to the Jews, and in 
1290 banished them from his dominions. 
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The subscription is, ‘‘ Datur apud Northampton existente Parlia- 
mente tam Angliz quam Scotiz vicesimo die Maii a.p. 1291.” 

Although unwilling to treat this curious document with total dis- 
credit, I think most readers will admit that its authority is open 
to serious question :— 

(1) From its informal position in the Episcopal Register, not being 
found therein till the 15th century, whereas it bears internally the 
date of A.D. 1291. 

(2) From the questionable statement respecting the heart of King 
Richard I., which was certainly not buried in this chapel; on the 
contrary, all the chroniclers agree that the Lion-king died at the 
siege of Chaluz, directing his heart to be carried to his faithful 
city of Rouen, for interment in the cathedral there, and his body to 
be laid at the feet of his father at Fontevrault. 

(3) From the circumstances that Edward in 1591 was holding his 
parliament, not at Northampton, but at Norham-on-Tweed ; and what- 
ever his ultimate designs respecting the Scottish crown, he would 
not have been very likely to make them public at sucha time, while 
holding a parliament expressly convoked by him as arbitrator between 
the rival claimants to that crown. 

(4) From the fact that there is no evidence that the Welsh 
invasion during the reign of Henry III. extended as far eastward as 
the Isle of Ely. 

This explanation of the origin of the statue of the Virgin in 
Barking Chapel is therefore open to serious doubt; but there is no 
question as to its existence, and the great veneration in which it was 
held in the pre-Reformation times. 

Turning from this topic, however, to the further consideration of 
the GuILp established in this chapel by the Earl of Worcester, we find 
ourselves on much safer historic ground. This guild was a confra- 
ternity for mutual assistance in prayer, and for providing masses for 
each member removed by death; for keeping up the continual 
adoration of the Virgin in her special chapel, by providing lights and 
keeping her statue in repair; for the daily singing of an antiphon 
in her praise ; and also for the encouragement of works of mercy and 
charity to the poor by supplying funeral solemnities and mortuary 
services for those whose estates and relatives could not afford them. 
The word Guidd comes from the Anglo-Saxon Gi/dan, to pay, or 
contribute ; and it implies that the obligations as well as the privileges 
of the guild belonged to all who should contribute, after due election, 
a fixed sum to the common stock. Guilds were very numerous in 
England before the Reformation. They were for the most part 
purely religious in origin, but since many of them were confined to 
persons following some special craft or trade, and were designed 
for mutual assistance and protection, they partook quite as much 
of the nature of our modern “trade-unions,” as of our “unions 
for prayer.” Our great City Companies in the middle ages were as 
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much religious as commercial institutions. This is exhibited not only 
in the mode of their foundation, in the appointment of chaplains to 
pray for each member by name, to sing mass daily and say grace at 
feasts ; but also by the choice of patron saints and the foundation of 
altars, &c., in the name of the Company, in parish churches. Every 
Company had its special saint: the Drapers and the Leather-sellers 
claimed the protection of the Virgin Mary, the patron of the Fish- 
mongers was St. Peter, the Goldsmiths invoked St. Dunstan. These 
guilds would vie with each other in doing honour to the churches and 
chantries connected with their members and patrons, and they were 
intended as much for the purpose of providing for the dignified 
performance of divine service and for works of charity, as for the 
extension of commerce and trade.* 

The guild of St. Mary de Berking was, of course, purely religious. 
As such it was abolished at the Reformation, and its properties 
became vested in the Crown ; while the more secular guilds escaped 
confiscation, and in the fersonne/ of the City companies remain to 
this day. 


(Zo be continued.) 


od 
Che Later Earidom of War. 


By J. Horace Rounp, M.A. 


CHAPTER I. 


RESUMPTUOUS and indeed ungracious as it may appear 
to criticise that monument of learning and industry which 
the lamented Earl of Crawford was happily enabled to 

complete, it may not be indecorous to glance at the question from a 
somewhat different standpoint, especially as the so-called reviews of 
the work are in the main but condensations of its arguments. The 
special training which Lord Crawford had enjoyed enabled him to 
obtain a most masterly grasp of the controversy in its legal aspect, 
but was at the same time peculiarly unfavourable to that broader and 
more purely historical spirit which the exigencies of the case require. 
Indeed the lay mind, unbiassed by precedent and tradition, may be 
placed at an actual advantage in dealing with this side of the subject. 
As Lord Crawford avowedly appeals from the Peers to the evidence 
afforded by the facts of the case, we may boldly adopt the same 
ground, and treat the question as wholly unprejudiced by the report 
of the famous Committee. 





* See Toulmin Smith’s ‘‘ English Guilds ;’’ Arundel’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
London Companies ;’’ Rock’s ‘*Church of Our Fathers,” v. 2; and Bridgett’s 
** Our Lady’s Dowry,” p. 349. 
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Approaching, then, this difficult but fascinating problem from the 
point of view of a modern historian, let us first ask what we mean 
when we talk of “the Earldom of Mar.” Lord Crawford speaks of 
it as ‘‘the only survivor of the ancient, I may say prehistoric, 
Mormaerships of Scotland,” * and lays considerable stress on the 
existence, in 1014, of “ Earl Donald I. of Mar” (i. 165). Now, it 
is of course an obvious truism that the “ Mormaership of Mar,” as 
held by “* Earl” Donald in 1014, had no more in common with the 
“ Earldom of Mar in the Peerage of Scotland” of which the late 
Earl died seized in 1866, than the mere word ‘‘ Mar.” Status, 
rights, territory, all was changed, and this “ survivor of the ancient 
Mormaerships ” can only, I fear, be likened to that historic knife 
which had seen in succession two fresh handles and four fresh blades, 
but which was still fondly cherished as “ the same old knife.” But, 
obvious as is the difference when the two dignities are thus sharply 
contrasted, it is apt to be forgotten that this difference was effected, 
not by a sudden change, but by a slow and continuous process. The 
legal mind abhors uncertainty, and endeavours to force a growing 
organism into a stereotyped form. Yet the Earldom of Mar, for 
instance, refuses to be thus forced, and undergoes continuous 
development through the shifting scenes of history till we awake to 
the fact that we are dealing with a dignity which is the same, yet not 
the same. That which Lord Crawford describes as ‘ the original and 
only Earldom of Mar” (i. 22), is then seen to be not only different 
in itself from the medizval dignity of that name, but also to be 
inherited and held under radically different conditions.+ In this 
development the most salient feature is the change from an 
individual and territorial to an hereditary and personal dignity. The 
title which had been held jure terrarum, that is, by the tenant of 
certain lands, came to be held jure sanguinis, that is, by the descen- 
dant of a certain family. Special attention should be given to this 
point, as it is the key-note to much which follows. But this is not 
all. In addition to the legitimate changes effected by its normal 
development, we have to reckon with the working of more uncertain 
influences, the open violence and the secret intrigues of the days when 
‘‘ might was right.” This is all distasteful to the legal mind, which 
is slow to recognise the existence of a time when the arm of the law 
was weak, and right was little accounted of. But the historical 
student will endeavour to rise beyond the mere letter of charter and 
of law ; he will examine the antecedent and attendant circumstances, 
and he will then, by the light of his researches, be enabled to 
interpret the transaction in the true spirit of the age. Having thus 
glanced at the nature of the problem, we now obtain what I may 





* Earldom of Mar, i. 40. : 
+ I omit the even earlier ¢ridal dignity, as its conditions cannot now be 
ascertained. 
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venture to term the personal equation of Lord Crawford: on the 
one hand, a want of historical perspective, the result on his mind of 
its special training ; on the other, a patriotic and antiquarian bias in 
favour of “the sole survivor of the ancient Mormaerships of 
Scotland.” 

The controversy, as is shown in Lord Crawford’s volumes, has 
been allowed to range over so wide an area that I propose in this 
article, as indicated by its title, chiefly to examine the nature of the 
dignity conferred upon the Erskines by Queen Mary’s charter, as 
being in effect the pivotal point round which the contest surges. 

Some suspicion will naturally be roused by the efforts of Lord 
Kellie’s opponents to attenuate the importance of this charter.* 
For, endeavour as they will to explain it away, it remains an obvious 
fact that the right of Lord Erskine to the Earidom of Mar flowed 
directly and avowedly from this charter, that without this charter 
he would never have been Earl of Mar, and that it was 
consequently through this charter, and ¢hrough this charter alone, 
that he and his descendants were Earls of Mar.t+ In this, as will be 
seen, I proceed on the assumption that Lord Crawford was 
triumphantly successful in proving his great point,—that the Earldom 
of Mar was still a purely territorial dignity, and that consequently the 
grant of the comitatus subsumed the Earldom. But here, as I think 
we may discern, Lord Crawford found himself in a dilemma. On the 
one hand, it was essential to him to maintain that the dignity flowed 
from the charter, and not, as assumed by the Lords’ Committee, from 
a subsequent and separate creation. He was thus compelled to 
assign to the charter a greater importance than his opponents. But 
on the other, his enthusiasm for “ the ancient earldom’”’ made him 
fearful lest the charter should be viewed as an actual grant of the 
dignity, and as a creation of what he so indignantly denounced as 
** the newly-discovered earldom of 1565.” { Hence his anxiety to 
attenuate its importance, and to view the dignity as held under his 
cherished charter of 9th December, 1404. But this cannot be 
allowed. The fact that the Queen holds the throne solely in virtue 
of the Act of Settlement may be distasteful to fervid loyalty, but it is 
none the less a matter of history. Even so it is a matter of history 
that the Lords Erskine must have remained Lords Erskine to this 
day, but for the action which Mary took in 1565. 

“It is easy,” said Lord Chelmsford, “ to state the question shortly, 

. viz., whether Queen. Mary, in conferring the dignity on 
Lord Erskine in 1 565, meant to restore a former dignity, or to create 





* *< Tt is important that we should not attach more than its due weight to the 
charter 25 June, 1565” (i. 373). 

+ The earldom was held, according to Lord Crawford, proximately under the 
limitation to heirs in the charter of 1565, and by remote right, de jure sanguinis, 
as heirs and representatives of the ancient earls’? (i. 3). 

Earldom of Mar, i. 210. 
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a new one simply, or to give to the newly created dignity the same 
course of succession as belonged to the ancient one.” And yet, “easy ” 
as it seemed to Lord Chelmsford, he wholly omitted the one alterna- 
tive which obviously satisfies the requirements of the case, viz., that 
it was a new grant of an ancient dignity (or more accurately, as Lord 
Crawford has shown, of an ancient comitatus carrying a dignity). 
This view, which undoubtedly differs from that advanced on both 
sides, reconciles the existence, as Lord Crawford expressed it, of an 
“ original and only Earldom of Mar” * with a new grant of that 
earldom by the Crown in 1565. That want of historical perspective 
to which I have already alluded, made Lord Crawford unable to 
dissociate this avowedly territorial earldom from a particular line of 
earls, through the proofs which he himself accumulated, that the fief 
“ carried” the dignity—z.e. that it was in the Zand and not in the d/ood— 
should have shown him that the descent of the tenant was immaterial 
—that his pedigree was nothing and his tenure everything. The 
source of the confusion, I must repeat, is to be found in the harsh 
alternatives of an “ ancient earldom,’’ or a “ modern earldom.” 
These crude expressions are both equally wrong, for they both equally 
ignore the historical change in the dignity. Objectively there was 
never but one earldom, whether held by the Erskines, the Stewarts, 
or any other family. Subjectively—that is, relatively to the families 
themselves—there were as many different earldoms as there were 
grants of the dignity. Viewed as a comitatus carrying a dignity, an 
historical stage which has long disappeared—Mar was in itself an 
“ancient earldom.” Viewed as an hereditary peerage title—an 
historical stage which it has long reached—Mar is in truth a “ modern 
earldom,” dating from 1565, that being the date from which it has 
been held by the present line of earls. Curiously enough, the 
instance of Torphichen, quoted by Lord Crawford} as “a survival ” 
of the purely territorial dignities, is precisely a case in point. The 
barony is in itself the ancient and original one, but relatively to its 
holders, the family of Sandilands, it is amodern barony dating from 24th 
January, 1563,—that being the date when it ceased to be a spiritual 
dignity held jure terrarum by the Chiefs of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
was erected into a temporal dignity (though still jure ¢errarum) in 
favour of the line of Sandilands. I conclude, then, on this abstruse 
point, that the comitatus, or concrete “ earldom,” was the “ original 
and ancient ” dignity, but that the title, or abstract “earldom,” dates 
wholly and solely from the charter of 1565. 

Let us now consider the charter in the light of this conclusion. 
The condition of affairs in 1565 may be broadly stated thus. In 
default of some special act of intervention the comitatus of Mar 
was lost to the Erskines hopelessly and for ever. Of their dormant 





* Earldom of Mar, i. 22. t Ibid., i. 124. 
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‘*right,” as assumed by Lord Crawford, I hope to dispose below. 
For the present we are dealing simply with the facts. The Crown, 
through its grantee, was in undisputed possession ; it had admittedly 
in its favour a prescription of 130 years; and it was free fo select a 
fresh grantee at its own unfettered discretion. Whoever that grantee 
might be, his right could obviously only date from 1565. It was 
necessary to Lord Crawford’s argument to admit the validity of the 
1565 charter, yet the admission of the power to grant is equally the 
admission of the power to withhold ; this power in each case being 
in direct contradiction to Lord Crawford's other contention, that the 
Crown was non habens potestatem. Thus he was compelled to con- 
cede to the Crown the very power which he denied it. But to 
return. The grantee selected by Mary was John, sixth Lord Erskine. 
Let us at once admit that her mofive in this selection was primarily 
(for the charter also assigns as a cause ‘fob bonum, fidele, et 
gratuitum servitium ”) her wish to repair proprio motu an ancient act 
of moral injustice, and to bestow the comitatus on a family who hada 
strong equitable claim to it. But here I appeal with confidence to 
Lord Crawford’s own words : ‘‘ Mary’s ‘intention ’ is in truth irrelevant 
to the construction of the charter” (i. 364). Mary may have spoken 
of herself as conscientia mota, but we have to do with Mary’s charter 
and not with Mary’s conscience. Again, great importance has been 
attached to the term restztuere. “* When she used the word restituere,” 
says Lord Crawford, ‘‘she restored everything.” I have already 
dealt with this term ‘‘ restoration” in my article on ‘‘ The Barony 
of Arklow,” in Mr. Foster's “ Collectanea Genealogica,” where it is 
shown that the Earldom of Ormonde ‘‘restored” to the Butlers in 1537 
and * confirmed” to them by Parliament in 1541 (as the Earldom 
of Mar was ‘‘restored” to the Erskines in 1565, and confirmed to 
them by Parliament in 1567) was, contrary to the accepted belief of 
genealogists, practically a new creation, restricted to ‘the heirs 
male of the body” of the 1537 grantee. And it must be remembered 
that the Butlers had been dissevered from the dignity for only 
ten years, but the Erskines for 130 years! 

I now pass to the relative status of the Lords Erskine and of the 
successive Earls of Mar during this long ‘“‘ interregnum.” Here the 
question can be plainly stated. Either the dignity was at that time 
wholly territorial, z.2, held jure terrarum, or it was hereditary, #.e., 
held jure sanguinis. Lord Crawford, as we shall see, is compelled to 
uphold in turn both views, the former from necessity and from 
abundant evidence, the latter from his keen sense of equity (as seen 
from a modern standpoint) impelling him to espouse with fervour 
the “hereditary right” of the Erskines. Now Lord Chelmsford and 
Lord Crawford were both agreed as to the dignity in early times 
being purely territorial. The point of divergence, and of wide 
divergence, was the date at which it ceased to be so. Lord Chelms- 
ford fixed it at least as early as the commencement of the ‘ Inter- 
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regnum,” while Lord Crawford proved that the principle was in full 
force at its close. To this hypothesis, and to this alone, he trusted, 
(1) for the dignity being carried by the comitatus though not men- 
tioned in the Charter; (2) for the title not being assumed imme- 
diately on the grant of the comitatus, but only after actual investment 
at the cap tal messuage of the fief. These vital points thus depend 
on its purely territorial character. That character is so admirably 
described by Lord Crawford that his definition must here be quoted : 
‘‘In the early times spoken of, titles of dignity were in no sense 
distinct entities, like modern peerages, the subject of special creation 
apart from office and territory, . . . but were gualifications or official 
tutes dependent upon or annexed to the actual possession of the 
great fiefs of the Crown which had been ‘erected’. . . into earl- 
doms or baronies” (i. 124). He makes, however, a reservation to 
the effect that ‘‘The doctrine and rule that the heirs of those 
originally possessed of feudal dignities were entitled to the inheritance 
of those dignities in the sense which we now attach to ‘ peerage’ as 
a title of honour, and this through the jus sanguinits ... even 
although the chief messuage had been alienated, was fully established 
in the reigns of Queen Mary and James VI.” But this cannot apply 
to Mar in or before 1565, when, on Lord Crawford’s own showing, 
it was still purely territorial. We must, therefore, fall back on his 
general definition, by the terms of which the successive tenants of 
the earldom during the “interregnum” were not only de facto but 
also de jure Earls of Mar. I submit that this is evident from Lord 
Crawford's own definition. The jus proceeded solely from the lands ; 
the earls were tenants of the lands; therefore the jus was solely in 
the earls.* As against this, Lord Crawford maintains that ‘‘ The 
effect of the charter is to recognise retrospectively all the inter- 
vening Lords Erskine as legally Earls of Mar, and to stigmatise 
all the intervening Earls of Mar, created between 1457 and 1565, 
as having possessed no right either with the fief or dignity, ... 
owing to the fact that the Crown had no right or legal authority to 
dispose of either fief or dignity, guza nemo dat quod non habet” (i. 374). 

But, as I have already shown, this position is logically untenable. 
Lord Crawford, being compelled to recognise the charter, cannot do 
so without recognising the power, (which alone could give meaning 
to the charter). Hence the earls, as holding the comitatus under 
royal grant, were de jure Earls of Mar. But if, as I have said, “the 
jus was solely in the earls,” what remained in the Erskines? Merely 
the jus sanguinis, which, as we have seen, on Lord Crawford’s showing, 
gave as yet no shadow of claim to the dignity. Here, then, is the 
leading point; the dignity Aad ‘‘come to an .end” distinctly and 





* Lord Chelmsford showed that in very early times there had been intruders 
‘* who with the possession of the lands assumed the title of Earl of Mar,” proving 
that the lands and dignity were “‘ not separable.” 
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finally in the Erskines with the loss of the lands which conferred 
that dignity. On the other hand, the transference of the “ original 
and only” com#tatus to the earls of the royal house conferred on 
them z/so facto the dignity. Take, for instance, the case of James 
Stewart, the grantee of 1561-2. ‘‘ Queen Mary granted the comt- 
tatus of Mar”* (i. 301) to him by charter, February 7, 1561-2. 
Lord Crawford’s accurate assumption that there was never but one 
earldom is confirmed by the fact that Mary had to call upon “ her 
brother to resign the comitatus into her own hands” (i. 301), before 
she could bestow it on the Erskines. (This also proved he was a 
valid holder, as it could not be taken from him without his consent.) 
And yet Lord Crawford speaks of the creation ‘‘ of a mew and distinct 
earldom of Mar in favour of James Stewart in 1565’ + (i. 346), and 
adds that ‘‘the two dignities, the earldom of 1561 and the earldom 
of 1404—1438—1565, were therefore quite distinct ” { (i. 366). So 
jealous was he of any but the old line holding the original comitatus 
and the territorial dignity which it conferred ! 


a» 
Che History of SHilds. 


By CorneLius Watrorp, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from page 83.) 
PART 1. 
CHAPTER X.—Trade or Craft Gilds. ( Continued.) 


HE early Craft-Gilds did unquestionably aim at establishing 
Ww a community of interests among their members. Hence it 

was sometimes enacted that no Gild-associate was to entice 
away a brother’s customers, nor a brother’s servant. Other statutes 
preclude working for a customer who was indebted to a brother. 
Others provided that any member becoming poor from “ adventures 
on the sea, or the advanced price of merchandise, or by borrowing 
and pledging, or by any other misfortunes,” might claim to be 
relieved in proportion to the fraternity’s funds. Even as late as 
1723 the bye-laws of the Gild of the Joiners and Carpenters of 
Worcester ordained, “that wherever any freeman buys any parcel 





* Described in the table of contents as ‘‘ The Zar/dom of Mar.” 

t A misprint for 1561-2. 

t The reason he assigns is that the 1565 charter contained a few more lands ; 
but then he has elsewhere insisted on the farce//z not affecting the dignity, and a 
far greater change is effected by the substitution of Migvie for Kildrummie as the 
capital messuage of the 1565 earldom, which he passes lightly. over, and indeed 
seems to ignore in i. 414. 
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of timber or boards coming to the city to be sold, and fit for the 
crafts, every freeman may have a share therein, not exceeding [in the 
whole ?] a third, at cost price, on request, and paying ready money, 
under penalty of 20s. for refusing to share.” In some of the Gild- 
statutes there were, after the manner of the time, sumptuary laws, 
and especially with reference to apprentices. On the other hand, 
the common feast, held frequently in their own magnificent halls, 
was a general feature. Is not the annual Cutlers’ feast at Sheffield a 
modern continuation of the same practice? 

In 1633 the Judges of Assize were ordered to inquire into a 
petition of the Society of Skinners, Whittawers, and Glovers, in 
Wigan, Preston, in Amounderness, Lancaster, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Newton-in-Makerfield, complaining of interlopers in their trade. 
(Vide Palatine Note-book, i. 213.) 

As instances of the powers assumed by the Craft-Gilds in their 
more modern form, the following are given from original sources :— 


1701. Act of the Gild Court, against Unfree Traders and Others: 
Edinburgh, Mar. 19, 1703. 

The Dean of Gild and his Council, considering the prejudice 
Freemen Burgesses of this City suffer, by reason that several persons 
within this City, who are neither Burgesses nor Children of Burgesses, 
nor have any particular Liberty, keep Shops great or small, Cellars 
or others for selling of Ware or Drink; and sich like, That several 
Burgesses of this City, contrary to the Acts of Parliament, Acts of 
the Royal Burrows, and of this Burgh, keep two or three Shops or 
Cellars at once: Do therefore expressly Profidit all such unfree 
Persons, after the term of WAitsunday next, to keep any such Shops 
or Cellars ; with Certification, their Shops and others shall be shut 
up and they Amerciat at the Discretion of the Dean of Gild and 
his Council ; As also, That no Burgesses keep more Shops or Cellars 
than one, after the said Term, under the like certification: But 
prejudice to the prosecuting of the Burgesses who keep moe Cellars 
and Shops, or unfree Traders in any sort, either before or after the 
said Term of Whitsunday as records, and appoints these presents to 
be Printed and Published by Tuck of Drum, that none may pre- 


tend ignorance.—Extracted furth of the new Locked Gild Book, by 
Geo. Home. 


Same year. Act of the Gild Court anent the Elnwand. Edinburgh, 
March 19,1701. 


The Dean of Gild and his Council considering, That it is reason- 
able that all Merchants and Shopkeepers within the City should 
make use of one uniform measure, conform to the said Act of 
Parliament made thereanent. It is therefore Statute and Ordained 
That all Merchants and Shopkeepers within this City shall make use 
of the Scots Elnwand allennarly, and that they bring their Elnwands 
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to the Laigh Council House, betwixt [sic] and the fifteen day of April 
next to come, to the end that they be Marked with the Dean of 
Gild’s mark, where they shall be attended by two members of the 
Dean of Gild Court for that effect, each Wednesday and Friday 
betwixt two and four afternoon ; Certifying each person who con- 
travenes this present Act, that they shall be lyable in payment of 
the sum of ten pounds Scofs to the Dean of Gild, and hereby Pro- 
hibites and Discharges all Merchants and Shopkeepers and others 
within this City to use the Zng/ish Yard, or any other measure what- 
somever but the Elnwand aforesaid in measuring of Cloath and 
others for sale, swa marked by the Dean of Gild, under the penalty 
aforesaid. And to the end that none may pretend ignorance hereof 
appoints these presents to be Printed and Published by Tuck of 
Drum. Extracted furth of the new Locked Gild Book by Geo. 
Home. 


1728. Act appointing all Merchants to use the Yard-Wand, and 
no other Measure. Edinburgh, the Thirteenth day of November, 
1728. 

The which Day the Dean of Guild and his Council, considering 
that many abuses have of late been committed by the Sellers and 
Retailers of Linnen and Woollen Cloths, Silk-Stuffs, &c., by the 
using of Yard-Measures not agreeable to the Standard kept by the 


Dean of Gild, and that some Merchants do use the Elnwand in 
place of the Yard-Measure in the buying of Linnen, contrary to the 
late Act of Parliament directing the Yard-Measure alone, and no 
other to be used in the buying and selling thereof. Therefore, to 
prevent these abuses, and that there may be an Uniformity observed 
in both buying and selling in Time coming, They Statute and 
Ordain, That all Merchants and Retailers of Linnen and Wollen 
Cloths, Silk-Stuffs, &c., within this City and Privileges thereof, shall 
in time coming keep and use the Yard-Measure alone, Marked and 
Stamped with the Dean of Gilds Mark, and no other, in both buying 
and selling of all Linnen and Woollen Cloths, Silk-Stuffs of all 
kinds, and all other Manufactured Goods that are sold by Measure, 
and that under the penalty of Twenty Pound Scots for each Trans- 
gression, by and attour repairing the Loss and Damage that any 
Buyer or Seller shall sustain by the not punctual observance: And 
to the end, That all dealers in Woolen and Linnen Cloths, Silk 
Stuffs, &c., may be served with such Yards, they appoint their Officers 
to provide a sufficient Quantity of them, which shall be tried with 
the Gaudge, and marked and stamped, at the Sight of Two of the 
members of the Court; and thereafter One or more, if desired, to be 
delivered to each Merchant or Retailer, at their Shop, within the 
space of Fourteen Days, after the date hereof. For which the said 
Officers shall only exact and demand eighteen-pence sterling for 
each Yard, marked and stamped as above; Certifieing such as shall 
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refuse to give obedience to this Act, That they will be proceeded 
against as contemners of the said Act of Parliament, and for the 
penalties therein, as above directed.—Extracted furth of the Records 
of the Gild Court by me, George Home, Clerk thereof. (Signed, 
George Home.) 


1729. At Edinburgh the Twenty-third day of April, One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Twenty-nine Years. 


The which Day, The Lord Provost, Ballies, Council, and Deacons 
of Crafts, Ordinary and Extraordinary, having taken into their con- 
sideration, That by the laws of the land, and by the Rights and 
Infestments granted in favours of this City, ’tis unlawful to, or for 
any person to use, exercise, or occupy any Branch of Trade or Craft 
within this City or Liberties except such as are Burgesses and Free- 
men thereof allenarly, and that notwithstanding there are several 
unfree Persons of both Sexes, do presume to use, exercise, and 
occupy several Branches of Trade within this City and Liberties, 
which is injurious to the Freemen thereof, who have paid for their 
Freedom, and on whom the Public Taxes are imposed, and whereby 
also that branch of the Revenue arising to the Town from the Upsets, 
and Entries of Burgesses is greatly diminished: And likewise con- 
sidering that several persons offending as aforesaid, would cheerfully 
purchase their Freedom, had they ability to do it, and that their 
Poverty only hinders them from acquiring their Freedom, and that 
the executing against them the Laws made against Unfree Traders 
would not only be a hardship upon them, but also would be 
hurtful to the community, by disabling Nos. of the Inhabitants 
from holding House, and thereby making them Objects of the 
Town’s Charity. Further considering, That by the ancient laws and 
laudable practice of the Royal Burrows, such of their inhabitants as 
were unable to purchase their Freedom, and who only occupy’d some 
low and inconsiderable branches of Trade, such as the Retail of 
Ale, Beer, Milk, Horse-hiring, Cow-feeding, Poultry, and the like, 
were admitted Stallangers, whereby they were allowed to carry on 
their small Trade on payment annually of such rates as were im- 
posed on them, in proportion to their Trade and Ability; and that 
in the present case it is expedient to take trial of such a remedy for 
aterm of five years, from and after Whitsunday next, in manner 
herein aftermentioned; and that the Laws made against Unfree 
Traders should be put to punctual Execution against every person 
who is Unfree, and who shall not be admitted as Stallangers, in 
manner herein after-specified : Therefore the Lord Provost, Baillies, 
Council, Deacons of Crafts, Ordinary and Extraordinary, do hereby 
impower and authorise the Dean of Gild and his Council, and their 
successors in Office, from and after the term of Whitsunday next, 
during the aforesaid term of five years, to receive and admit every 
inhabitant of both sexes as Stallangers, who shall appear to them to 
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be unable to purchase their Freedom, and thereby to give them 
liberty to deal and Trade in Retail of Ale, Beer, Fish, Milk, Herbs, 
Roots, Fruit, Cow-feeding, Horse-hiring, Poultry, and suchlike 
small Trade, to be settled and specified in their respective Act of 
Toleration, to be renewed annually upon payment of such a sum as 
shall be settled by the said Dean of Gild and Council, to be 
accounted for by the said Dean of Gild for the use of the Town ; 
which admissions shall be renewed annually, otherwise to become 
void and null; and the sums to be severally paid for the said 
admissions, not to exceed Ten Pound, nor to be under ‘Three 
Pound. And that the receipts of sums may be regularly brought as 
a charge upon the Dean of Gild, and his aforesaids for the benefit 
of the Town; That all such admissions shall be duly recorded in a 
Book to be made and kept for that purpose bearing the aforesaid 
receipt. And the Dean of Gild and his Council and their aforesaids 
are hereby ordained from and after the said Term of Whitsunday 
next, to cause execute [s7c] the laws made against Unfree Traders, 
against every person of both sexes resident within this City, or within 
any of its Liberties, who are Unfree, and who shall not purchase 
their Liberty of being tolerate Stallangers as aforesaid.—Extracted 
by Geo. Irving. 


I shall have occasion again to return to these Craft-Gilds. 


» 


Gn Extraordinary Impostor of the Stuart Cra: 
By J. F. Futter, F.S.A. 


(Continued from Vol. I. p. 295.) 
CHAPTER I]. 


T appears that by influence with the King Fuller gained for the 
Major his liberty, and afterwards took a bribe of fifty pistoles 
from the Frenchman, to do the like favour for him: it does not 

appear that he did anything more than pocket the money. He 
owns to having received it, and to having spent it in riotous living. 
Other charges made by his enemies he also does not deny, being 
driven by his expensive style of life to great shifts for money. But 
the charm of his manner and person and his persuasive powers stood 
him, as they often did, in good stead. He bled a Dublin grocer to 
the extent of £ 30, got £100 out of a Dutch captain named Vaud, 
and ran up bills right and left. He lodged at a barber’s in College 
Green, and let him in for £ 100 more; and, drawing on an eminent 
merchant in London, filled his purse, set off after King William, and 
waited on him at Waterford before he embarked. He acknowledges 
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that he never paid the poor grocer, who was called “ Gingerbread 
Tom,” and admits having to leave behind him two horses valued at 
45° to meet a debt of £30: in short, Ireland was becoming too 
hot for him. At Chester he did an army doctor the honour of bor- 
rowing £5. When he turned up in London again he figured as a 
colonel of horse by favour of King William, with whom he had been 
at the siege of Limerick and the battle of the Boyne; but the title 
of course was assumed only among the vulgar. He lodged in Pall 
Mall, and went daily to Court, being again supplied out of the 
Privy Purse ; “living in hopes of mighty things, and spent the devil 
and all.” He had rich liveries, several servants, and followers of all 
sorts, and, like other ‘‘gentlemen,” ran into tradesmen’s debt. 
‘Every Birthday or Ball-night I had all new, and never missed any 
opportunity of being amongst the ladies.” ‘“ From Ireland he 
returned,” says one, “ and lived about town with a pretty, splendid 
equipage till the King started for the Hague, when he must needs go 
also.” With £300 from the Privy Purse and £1,400 of his own (?) 
he set up his coach, and livery servants in abundance, “so that at 
the Hague he made no small figure ;”” but he tells us that ‘ it proved 
a most extravagantly dear place. I paid ten guineas per week for 
my bare lodgings, so as soon as the Congress was over I, with a 
great many more, came sneaking back to England, while the King 
went on to Flanders.” On his return he went to his former lodgings 
in Pall Mall, and soon by “ his several wheadles ” ran into a great 
many debts; for instance, he got #50 from a mercer in Covent- 
garden, and from a pastry-cook near St. James’s, with shams and 
stories, he hooked out £80.” 

About this time it was that he began to show real talent for the 
course of life which he had determined to follow. ‘‘ His resolution, 
young as he was, was to live apace.” ‘“‘ The neatest sham was practised 
upon an old colonel, a Cavalier officer to King Charles I.,” and 
probably a needy man, as in the window of his house in Westminster 
he had a “ lodgings” bill up. Seeing this, Fuller ‘‘comes one day 
thither in his chair, attended by his man; where desiring to speak 
with the lady of the house, and pretending himself a country gentle- 
man, and that he had brought his sister up with him to see the town, 
he wanted a lodging for her (of this sister, or half-sister, we shall hear 
more by and bye, when I come to the question of pedigree), and none 
could please him like her house ; for he understood ’twas a sober 
family, and it would be a great happiness to his sister to have the 
company of the two young ladies, her daughters. Upon this they 
strike up a bargain, and in two days he brings his sister in her 
country attire.” She goes to school with the Colonel’s daughters, 
learns dancing, &c., and the old lady purchases fashionable dresses, 
“‘and rigs her from top to bottom ”"—all on the brother's promise to 
pay. In one of his letters to the old lady he writes, “ the Queen has 
this morning passed an order for £2,000 to be paid to me ;” but on 
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the very day he wrote he had been arrested for a debt of £39 17s. 
and another of £20. However, he easily got out on bail. This 
was in April, 1691. Probably the undoubted fact that Fuller had 
admission to Court had its effect on the generosity of the Colonel 
and his wife, who may have seen a possible, good-looking, influential 
son-in-law in the future. In another letter to her, dated May sth, 
he promises to “ go to the Archbishop of Canterbury to forward my 
business :”’ what business he does not say; but soon afterwards his 
sister was turned out of doors, without the fine clothes purchased for 
her by the too confiding old lady. 

On the sth of June he was “ snapt” again for “‘ three or four 
hundred pounds, and went to the King’s Bench with his man to wait 
upon him.” He says himself the debts were at this time about 
£500. ‘*One of my creditors, Mr. Reyner, of the Black Lion, in 
Covent-garden, took out a writ, and as I was going to Court in my 
chair his bayliffs—there being eight of them—stopt my chair and 
arrested me. I had two footmen there, but the baylifis being too 
many, I was carried off.” Mr. Harflet and Mr. Aaron Smith* came to 
bail him, but soon afterwards Reyner set the pastrycook and other 
creditors at him, so that he ‘‘could not suddenly pay, and was 
advised to go over tothe King’s Bench,” which he did; and on 
security of twenty guineas to the Marshal was set free. He then 
changed his abode to ‘‘ Ax-yard on the verge of the Court, where I 
was safe from Bums.” While here he became intimate with Dr. 
Oates and his satellites John Tutchin, Arnold, Savil, Jones, and 
others ; and at the doctor’s invitation went to live in the same house, 
“ having my first floor very handsomely furnished, and room for my 
servants also.” These boon companions, working on his vanity and 
ambition, led him out into deep water to further their own ends, and 
then left him to his fate; but with the reader’s permission we will 
not anticipate. 

Notwithstanding proximity to Court, Fuller did not long escape 
the ‘‘ Bums.” Qn his next forced visit to the King’s Bench an 
amusing incident took place. He met in “durance vile” a Major 
Collingwood, with whom he soon struck up an intimacy, and dining 
together one Sunday, “ the bottle going briskly round,” the Major 
pressed for particulars as to how the title of “colonel” had been 
obtained. Fuller related some wonderful feats of valour performed 
by him at the Boyne and elsewhere as a volunteer, which resulted in 
his being presented with a commission by the King. The Major, in 
his cups, began to doubt, and wondered whether the commission was 
for horse or foot. Fuller then grew indignant, and told the Major 
to ask his servant-man, ‘“‘ who was there, and saw the King give me 
my colonel’s commission. You sirrah! did not I do so and so, 
&c., &c.” “No, by God!” repliedthe man. ‘ How, rogue! dog! 





* Solicitor to the Treasury, and afterwards Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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rascal !” cried his master, flinging a glass of claret in hisface. ‘ The 
fellow, a sturdy lad, his eye smarting, and his indignation provoked, 
returns the civility by knocking him down. A most terrible fray 
ensued between them, sometimes one uppermost and then the 
other,” to the intense enjoyment of the Major, who with a big stick 
which he called “ Margery,” laid on to both vigorously ; pretending 
when his blows fell on Fuller that they were intended for the 
servant. When the master got on his legs again the man fled, the 
turnkeys, as he was not a prisoner, refusing to stop him. 

It would appear that in those days a prisoner who could command 
money or influence did pretty much as he liked, even to the extent 
of living with a “ waiter” (or warder) outside the walls: this Fuller of 
course did, as a rule. 

When the close attention of the “‘ Bums ” became unpleasant, and 
began to interfere with his enjoyment of good society about the 
Court, he left the City for a season, till things cooled down, and 
turned his mind to serving William and enjoying himself elsewhere. 

When the King left again for Holland, Fuller with a grant from the 
Treasury was just on the point of following when the Marshal of the 
King’s Bench secured him once more. By presents to the Deputy 
Marshal Farrington, the waiters, turnkeys, &c., &c., he got a certain 
amount of liberty; but the warder (or waiter) who had him in charge, 
learning that he had received a message from the Archbishop, sus- 
pected that there was something of moment in the matter, and 
concluded that his prisoner would stand bleeding again. But Fuller 
succeeded in giving him the slip, and jumping into a boat, was landed 
at Whitehall Stairs. 

When next we hear of him he had found his way to Rotterdam, 
whence he went to the Hague with Sir John St. Aubyn, picked up 
with the young Earl of Warwick, with whom he spent several days, 
“ playing some tricks of youth ;’ then he went on to Brussels, where 
he put up with Mr. Eckert, the King’s resident representative, who 
had instructions through Lord Portland* as to his visit. Here Fuller 
had fine times of it, passing at one place as Baron Fuller, and as a 
nephew of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Major-General Kirk, who 
took a fancy to him, paid for his partiality by being stuck for £200. 
Fuller, while in his company, was a nephew of Lord Sidney. The 
Major-General ‘‘ thought no favour too great for such a person, and 
one that behaved himself so much like a person of quality,” till one 
day, meeting his lordship, he ‘‘ could not forbear telling him how 
hopeful a young gentleman he had for a nephew.” Sidney brought 
Fuller to book, and was answered that he was of the Fullers of 
Kent, and that “‘ truly he had the happiness to be somewhat related, 
though not so near. It was his misfortune to be unknown to his 
lordship ; however, he hoped his lordship would pardon his boldness 





* Afterwards Duke, and at this time Groom of the Stole. 
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in laying claim to so high an honour, it being impossible for him to 
do less than pride himself, though in the most distant affinity to a 
family of such worth and glory.” The statement about the Kentish 
Fullers was most happy, because, though the fellow himself was 
probably not aware of such a connection between the two families, 
Lord Sidney must have known it. Sir John Harrington married 
Lucy Sidney, and was father to Sir Henry Harrington, who by his 
wife, Miss Pilkington, daughter of the Bishop of Durham, had Ann, 
Lady Baltinglass, whose daughter was second wife of the celebrated 
Dr. Thomas Fuller, whose grandson the impostor claimed to be. 

Brussels, like other places, soon became too hot. While there he 
no doubt enjoyed himself amazingly with other people’s money, a 
coach and four, and servants to match. One of his bills, drawn on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Portland took up and paid. 
The work he was doing, though dirty, was considered important, as he 
had a party of horse to see him safe. 

But it is not necessary for us to follow him in all his travels; 
wherever he went he always found dupes to supplement the Royal 
bounty, but there is a sameness about his success in this respect 
which renders the story uninteresting. He got a sum from one of 
the King’s messengers, who believed him to be Sir William Fuller, 
and large loans from merchants at the different ports ; even a Scotch- 
man he humbugged with great cleverness. On another occasion, 
crossing Over to England in good company, he was recognised by 
one of his victims in a humbler position. This man grew trouble- 
some, and threatened to expose him as a cheat and rogue if he was 
not instantly paid. Fuller had not the wherewithal, so went off 
inimediately and had the first of the story; telling the company how 
the fellow thought to sponge on him by inventing a lie to palm off 
ou his good friends. When the attempt was made Fuller had every- 
body on his side, and most cleverly turned the tables without paying 
back the debt. 

Touching his successes with the fair sex it is not to be expected 
that I should go into minute detail, but there are a few salient facts 
which speak volumes. He lodged for some time at Twickenham, 
where ‘‘he kept a pretty table and retinue, had abundance of 
visitors, and treated all that came,” among them a brother of a young 
lady with £20,000. He became engaged to the lady, and every- 
thing was arranged for their marriage with the prospect of his 
settling down perhaps as an honest man, when she was taken off by 
small-pox. At the Hague a Dutch lady took a fancy to him, but 
she was not able to keep him there. A widow at Dover also set her 
cap at him; and from her he contrived to get large loans to be repaid 
by matrimony, but she found him out in a love affair with a rival, 
flew at him, tore his wig all to pieces, and left the mark of her nails 
on his face. Not satisfied with this, she employed a Mr. Lovelace, 
an attorney, to get him arrested ; but subsequently getting another 
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husband she let Fuller off. Hone, in the Year Book, states on the 
authority of Noble that he married “shortly after leaving Lord 
Melfort’s service,’ but I doubt this assertion, though it is probable 
that at a later period he may have done so. _ I shall be very glad to 
have this and other doubtful points cleared up by some of your 
readers who may have access to the Bodleian Library or the British 
Museum, where there are no doubt many pamphlets about him which 
I have not seen. 

Clever as Fuller was at deceiving others, he was himself duped. 
John Tutchin made him a cats-paw, and was the cause of his utter 
ruin and downfall. This John Tutchin when a lad had been (some 
years previously) most barbarously treated by the notorious Judge 
Jeffreys, and sentenced to be flogged once in every town in Dorset- 
shire—his petition to be hanged instead having been refused. He 
escaped by falling ill of small-pox.* With certain others, he con- 
cocted a story of a plot which was to be proved by the production 
of two witnesses, Delaval and Hayes. These men never existed. 
Fuller brought the story under the notice of Parliament; and not 
being able to produce the two men, was put in the pillory, flogged, 
fined, and declared to be a rogue and vagabond. The mob all but 
killed him, nearly knocking out one of his eyes, and otherwise 
shamefully ill-treating him. After this he dropped out of notice, and 
what subsequently became of him I have not been able to discover. 
Perhaps one of your readers may be able to clear up this point also. 

And now, having taken up so much valuable space, I must content 
myself with a hasty glance at the subject which I confess interests 
me most in connection with his life and history, namely, his 
pedigree. He states that his father, “ Robert Fuller (Noble calls 
him William), was engaged in the buying and selling of cattle, and 
had an estate of about two hundred pounds per annum” (this is a 
roundabout way of avoiding the confession that he was a butcher, of 
Milton in Kent); that he (Robert) was born at Oxford during the 
Civil War, in the year 1634; and that he was the second son of Dr. 
Thomas Fuller by his wife,a Miss Harflet, of Ashe, in Kent. If 
he had not mentioned Oxford and the Civil War it might have been 
impossible now to disprove his statement, as there were several 
Doctors Thomas Fuller all alive about that time; but the greatest 
of them, who was chaplain to the King, was the only one with him 
at Oxford. His first wife, whose Christian name was Ellen, was 
married in 1639, and died in 1641. When shut up in Oxford in 
1644 the Doctor was a widower. According to William’s statement, 





* He had his revenge afterwards in being allowed to visit Jeffreys when the 
latter was in prison, an object of pity and contempt, and conducted himself with 
moderation and even dignity on the occasion. He was the author of the 
“Bloody Assizes,” in which he gave a full account of the treatment to which he had 
been subjected. He died in 1707. 
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therefore, the Doctor’s second son Robert was born (1634) five years 
before marriage, and ten years before the King went to Oxford at 
all; add to this the utter unlikelihood that the son of the great 
Doctor should have been a butcher, and we need have no hesitation 
in throwing over this portion of the pedigree. Neither Mr. J. E. 
Bailey (the author of the all but exhaustive “ Life of Dr. Fuller”) 
nor myself have ever been able to discover the surname of this first 
wife Ellen. His second wife, Ann, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Roper, Lord Baltinglass, he did not marry till 1651 or 1652. By 
the first wife he had one son, John, and by the other a son, ‘Thomas. 
One of the bitterest contemporary pamphlets against Fuller states 
that the butcher died in gaol, his misfortunes being the result of his 
wife's extravagance and bad conduct. Fuller charges Settle with the 
authorship—Elkana Settle of the Dunciad—who from having been 
Court poet fell so low as to earn a crust by doing the “ roaring 
lion” of a booth at Bartholomew Fair, and who was ready, as Fuller 
rightly declares, to do or say anything for a crown or a lusty dinner. 
The book is printed for “* Abel Roper, near Temple Bar ”—whether 
a distant connection of Sir Thomas Roper or not I am unable to 
say.* 

The butcher’s (Robert’s) mother is stated by William to have 
been a sister of James Harflet, of Ashe, in Kent. If Dr. Thomas 
Fuller had married into that family, one of mark and high position, 
it would not have escaped notice. Hasted’s ‘‘ Kent” has nothing 
about it. But clearly there was some connection between our hero’s 
family and the Harflets— presumably one of a kind which did not 
bear the light, and therefore rendered him safe from contradiction, 
and also accounted for the anxiety of Cornelius Harflet to get him 
provided for early in hfe. After the death of his reputed father the 
butcher, Harflet tried to induce him to go to sea ; failing this, to 
take to physic; and finally he succeeded in binding the boy 
apprentice to the rabbit-furrier in the City. With Harflet was 
associated a nephew (so says Fuller), Major Kitchel, and I find in 
Hasted that Elizabeth Harflet, an heiress, took with her by marriage 
to Thomas Kitchel a place called Nevill’s Fleet soon after the death 
of Charles I., so that if the relationship is not correctly given there 
was certainly intermarriage: the Major would probably be the son 
of this Thomas. Fuller’s statement about his mother was that she was 
a Herbert by birth as well as by her first marriage, and a sister of 
the Honourable Charles Herbert of Montgomeryshire. She had 
been married only fourteen months to her first husband—by whom 





* Roper was born at Atherstone in Warwickshire, and as a bookseller was “a 
vendor of whatever would please the public—good or bad.’’ He was printer of 
the famous ballad ‘‘ Lully-bulero,’’ and was prosecuted for his ‘‘ News-letters 
into the Country.” It was he who persuaded Faithorne to erase the head of 
Cromwell in the equestrian print and substitute that of the Prince of Orange. 
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she had a daughter—when he died, and was a young widow when 
she took the butcher. I believe this first marriage to be an invention 
to cover the fact that she had had a daughter by this Charles 
Herbert, for whose existence Fuller had to account ; and I believe 
the mother to have been, as one authority states, the daughter of a 
farmer named Sandys, and who was not only no “ better than she 
should be,” but a great deal worse. 

Fuller is said to have been uncommonly like this Harflet, but this 
may have been an invention of the enemy ; still, only by taking away 
the character of his mother can the interest shown in him by Harflet 
and Herbert be accounted for. Nor is it possible to assign any 
better reason for the silence of both families, as well as that of the 
Fullers and Ropers. It is not easy to believe that a sister or daughter 
of a Herbert could have married a butcher, any more than it is that 
the great Doctor Thomas Fuller should have had a son who followed 
that trade. Yet there can be no doubt about Herbert influence 
being brought to bear in his favour, and of his having had a sister 
who was lett everything by her “ uncle” (?) Charles. Speaking of 
this uncle, Fuller says that he !ooked upon him (Fuller) “as the 
darling of his soul,” but cut him off with a shilling in consequence of 
his change of religion—the uncle being a staunch Protestant. I 
think myself that doubts about his being more of a Harflet than a 
Herbert may have had a good deal to do with this change of front ; 
however, be this as it may, it is only fair to the memory of the sister 
to say that she, in spite of bad treatment (which he regretfully acknow- 
ledges), from time to time gave Fuller large sums of money, and for 
many months made him an allowance of £5 a week. Fuller’s 
mother after the death of the butcher in gaol married again. The 
third (?) husband was one Packham, a yeoman, from whose ill-treat- 
ment she in her turn died. Fuller went down to Kent to call his 
stepfather to account, but a too liberal use of the stick that beat his 
mother compelled the son to return to town without fulfilling his 
intention. 

I have an engraving of Fuller—an open-countenanced young 
fellow in a fashionable wig of the period. The portrait was done 
with his approval, since it appeared with his ‘‘ Confession.” It gives 
the age as 32, and under it is a coat of arms, Fuller quartering 
Herbert. From the contemporary accounts of his appearance the 
picture cannot be a flattering one. Probably he was unable to pay 
either a good artist or a good engraver. What became of him in 
after life? ‘This is another question which I put to the readers of 
the Antiquarian Magazine, and shall be glad to have cleared up in 
these pages. 

One of his pamphlets is addressed to Sir Thomas Pilkington, who 
was fined for libel on the Duke of York £100,000 in 1683 ; was 
knighted by William, April 10, 1689 ; was three times Lord Mayor 
of London (1689, 1690, 1691); and represented the City in Par- 
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liament in 1688. He died December 1, 1691. It is curious to 
note that Doctor Thomas Fuller was descended from the Pilkingtons. 
Sir Thomas was the grandson of John Pilkington of Oakham in Rut- 
landshire. Sir Henry Harrington, of Exton in the same county, 
married for his second wife Ruth, daughter of James Pilkington, 
Bishop of Durham, and had, as we before noticed, Ann, Lady 
Baltinglass, mother of the second wife of the Doctor. Bishop 
Pilkington was also a rich man—so rich, that Queen Elizabeth 
became jealous of him, and when restoring to the see certain lands, 
charged them with an annual payment to herself, hugely in excess 
of their value—of £1,020. After the rebellion in 1569 he boldly 
went to law with her about forfeited estates which he as Prince 
Palatine had a right to, but wiich she had taken possession of. Par- 
liament had to come to her aid by passing an Act vesting the lands 
in the Crown. He was first Protestant Bishop of Durham, and 
was consecrated at the age of 44, May 2, 1560. He leit two 
daughters heiresses. The elder married Harrington, trom whom 
Ann, Lady Baltinglass, from whom Mary, second wife of Dr. Thomas 
Fuller. The Bishop founded schools at Rivington, Lancashire. 
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Some Account of the Sculptures from JOergamon.* 
By Tatrourp EL Ly, 


“Axove roivuy, ola8a ynyeviy waxny ;—Eur. Jon, 987. 


ORTH of the Caicus, and fifteen miles from the port of 
Elza, stood Pergamon, now Bergama, a city of Mysia. It 
is first mentioned by Xenophon (Anab. vii. 8. 8), who in 
399 B.C. stayed there with a Grecian hostess, and afterwards 
acknowledged his obligations to “the god” on occasion of a suc- 
cessful raid.t 
It would be interesting to know to what god the pious freebooter 
paid this attention, but he does not tell us. It appears probable, 
however, from another passage (vii. 8. 3 and 4) that it was Zeus, a 
deity, as we shall shortly see, held in especial honour at Pergamon. 
We learn from Xenophon’s Hellenics (iti. 1. 6) that about this time, 
when the survivors of the Greeks, who had served under Cyrus, 
joined Thimbron, Pergamon voluntarily submitted to him. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that the district in which Pergamon 
lay contained a considerable Greek element, having been assigned 









* The substance of a paper read before the Classical Society of University 
College, London, March 2, 1882. 


t ’Evrai0a riv Gedy nomdoaro 6 Zevopar. 


(Anab. vii. 8. 23.) 
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by the Persian King to Greeks who had favoured his cause; and 
that their descendants still held possession of it. The connection 
of Pergamon with Greece is also illustrated by the legends that 
attributed its origin respectively to Telephus and the Epidaurian 
Asclepios. 

Little more can be said of the city till we come to the time when 
Lysimachus deposited there his treasure of 9,000 talents under the 
care of Philetzrus, who eventually asserted his independence (B.c. 
283). 

Philetzerus was succeeded by Eumenes, and Eumenes by Attalus, 
who largely added to the wealth and power of his predecessors by 
his victory over the Gauls and his friendship with Rome. 

Attalus died in 197 B.c., leaving his kingdom and proverbial 
riches* to his son: Eumenes II. ; who, continuing his father’s policy, 
became master of all Asia Minor west of Mount Taurus. 

It was this king (who reigned till B.c. 159) that founded the 
famous library of Pergamon, and adorned the city with splendid 
public buildings.t To this period we may reasonably assign the vast 
altar close under the summit of the acropolis. 

It appears from the additional report on the excavations published 
this year{ that on the higher parts of the acropolis the Germans 
have made important discoveries, especially with regard to the 
temple of Athena Polias. Inthis paper, however, I propose to treat 
only of the altar-frieze which I had an opportunity of examining 
last Christmas, under the guidance of Professor Newton and some of 
the German savans. 

This altar, the remains of which have recently been brought to 
light through the exertions of Carl Humann, stood in the open air, 
and seems to have been dedicated to Athena, whose image appears 
on the coinage of Pergamon, and to Zeus, who was said to have been 
born on the acropolis of that city. 

The actual altar of sacrifice stood on a base roo feet square, 
into one side of which was cut a flight of steps leading to the altar 
platform. This base, and the flight of steps, were surrounded by a 
series of sculptures in high relief, protected trom the weather by 
a far-projecting cornice. 

Upon the base stood a hall, open on the outer side, having its 
roof supported by Ionic columns, and probably adorned on the side 





* “ Attalicis conditionibus,” Hor. Od. i. 1.12. See Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 39, 
and Livy, xxxiii. 21. 

t See Strabo, xiii. With regard to artistic treasures at Pergamon, even in 
Nero’s time, Tacitus (Ann. xvi. 23) says of Barea Soranus, pro-consul of Asia, 
‘* Vimque civitatis Pergamene, prohibentis Acratum, Czsaris libertum, statuas et 
picturas evehere inultam omiserat.” 


} Die Ergebnisse der Aus. grabungen zu Pergamon, 1880-81. Berlin, 1882. 
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towards the central altar with smaller reliefs, representing scenes from 
local myths. 

The frieze round the base represents the struggle between Gods 
and Giants, a favourite subject with ancient artists,* thus correspond- 
ing with the description given under the heading M/tracula mundi by 
Lucius Ampelius,a writer of the fourth century, in his Liber 
Memorialis : ‘‘ Pergamo ara marmorea magna, alta pedes xl, cum 
maximis sculpturis. Continet autem gigantomachiam.”t 

The names of the gods were placed on the cornice above this 
frieze, those of the giants below. Here, too, were inscribed the 
name of the artists, cut to a greater depth; yet their precautions 
have proved fruitless: a few stray letters alone have remained to 
puzzle posterity. The verb, too, in the form érdénee, is preserved, 
though its subject is lost. This destruction of the names is of less 
importance in the case of the gods, whose attributes generally suffice 
to identify them. 

The giants are not for the most part represented, as in older art, as 
armed warriors in human shape, but sometimes with wings, some- 
times with the head of a beast, and frequently with snakes in place 
of legs (anguipedes), a characteristic of the sons of earth, and 
reminding us of the Etruscan Typhon. { 

The marble slabs of the frieze, nearly eight feet high, vary in 
breadth from two feet to over a yard. 

The ruin of the building was completed in Byzantine times, in 
order to use the materials for the construction of a fortress.§ The 
slabs thus built into the fortress wall have their surfaces in many 
cases wonderfully well preserved, owing to their coating of mortar. 
They form a striking contrast to those which have been found lying 
about, the surfaces of which have suffered severely. 

Before dealing with the newly-discovered sculptures, it will be well 
to sum up what was known or believed as tothe School of Pergamon 
before their discovery. Pyromachus made a celebrated statue of 
Asclepios for that god’s temple at Pergamon, and is said to have 
been the first to make bronze statues, in commemoration of the 
victories of Attalus I. and Eumenes II. over the Gauls. 





* £.g., it was woven on the peplos carried at the Panathenza; carved on the 
shield of the Athena of the Parthenon ; engraved on the cameo of ” Athenion ; and 
formed the subject of at least three of the metopes of the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi (Euripides, Ion, 206—218.) 

+ The actual altar on which sacrifices were performed was made of the ashes 
of the victims, as at Olympia. See Paus. v. 13. 8. 

t See the two figures painted on the pillar in the Grotta del Tifone (or de’ 
Pompej) at Corneto. 

§ Dallaway, quoted by Arundell (on Pergamon), in “ A Visit to the Seven 
Churches of Asia,” says: ‘* The halfway space to the hiil is defended by an out- 
work of embattled wall of considerable extent, with frequent towers. A little 
above is aplat form, intended as a battery, built entirely of marble fragments 
columns, cornices, and other ornaments, cemented in beds of mortar.’ 
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Attalus dedicated at Athens a group of statues representing the 
defeat of the Gauls. This was the origin of (i.) the so-called “ Dying 
Gladiator,” really a dying Gaul, with torque, &c. ; (ii.) The group 
called “ Arria and Peetus,” really representing a Gaul killing himself 
after having killed his wife ; (ii.) Ten statues of Gauls, Persians, a 
giant, and an Amazon, all except one of which were found at Rome 
near the Baths of Alexander Severus, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. (See Catalogue of the Berlin Museum of Casts, 
PP- 37, 38-) 

Pliny (xxxiv. c. 19, sect. 24) says : ‘‘ Plures artifices fecere Attali et 
Eumenis adversus Gallos prelia : Isigonus, Pyromachus, Stratonicus, 
Antigonus.” 

I shall now proceed to describe what struck me as the most 
important features of the larger frieze, checking my memory by 
reference to the official “ Beschreibung der Pergamenischen Bild- 
werke,” a little treatise that vies with the catalogues of the British 
Museum in excellence and cheapness. 

The first of the series, which almost surrounds the long East Hall 
of the Old Museum, contains a goddess brandishing a blazing torch 
against a giant in human shapes, but having wings. Below him a 
youthful giant is striving to draw out an arrow from his breast. We 
next see a goddess treading on the serpent forming one leg of a 
giant, whom she drags back by the hair with her left hand, intend- 
ing to stab him with the sword in her right. A dog comes to 
her aid. One of the giant’s serpents raises its head to meet the 
attack of an eagle, its traditional foe.* 

There follows a giant whose excellently preserved head is of the 
Poseidon type.t While he upheaves a rock, his thigh is seized by a 
hound of Hecate. The three-formed goddess herself presses closely 
on him, her three right hands armed with torch, sword, and lance, 
while two of her left hands grasp shield and scabbard. 

Next comes a youthful giant, wearing helmet and shield, whose 
beauty is such that some call him Orion.t This idea derives, I think, 
considerable support from the fact that his opponent is Artemis, 
whom Homer (Od. v. 123—4) represents as his slayer, though in a 
different place (Ortygia, z.e. prob. Delos}, and according to Horace 
(Odes, iii. 4. 71) on a different occasion. In fact, three of the four 





* See ‘* Coins of Elis,” period xii. 

+ A cast of this head may be seen in the Elgin Room. The giant’s body may 
be compared with the colossal torso from Elza (the port of Pergamon), also in the 
British Museum. 

¢~ Homer indicates the surpassing beauty of Orion by saying of Otos and 
Ephialtes— ; 

Ode dy pnxiorove Opie Zeidwpocg adpovpa, 
Kai odd KadXiorove, péta ye wdvriv ’Qpiwva. 
(Od. xi. 310.) 
In the eyes of the Greeks, tallness was essential to beauty. 
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accounts of his death attribute it to this goddess. Artemis attacks 
him with the bow, while one of her dogs seizes with deadly grip the 
neck of a powerful giant. The figure of this giant, the dog, the 
right leg of the goddess, and the left hand of the fallen giant on 
whom she treads form one of the best-preserved portions of the 
frieze. 

The next goddess, clad in a richly-fringed robe, threatens her 
opponent with a torch. 

The following series commences with a goddess, whose form may 
be clearly traced beneath the delicate texture of her robe. She treads 
pitilessly on the face of a youtbful giant. Over this one rises a giant 
with wings and serpent legs. He threatens a goddess who defends 
herself with the sword. An eagle again appears in contest with a 
serpent. 

We next find a god threatening a giant, who supports himself on 
his knee. 

Thus far the powers of heaven have triumphed over their earth- 
born enemies. Here, and here only, I believe, throughout the frieze 
do we see a giant, for a time at least, gaining the upper hand. A 
powerful giant has seized a young god round the waist with both 
arms from behind, and has raised him from the ground; the 
serpents coil round his feet, while the giant bites deep into his shield- 
— His right arm, however, is free, and with this he aims a deadly 

low.* 

The figure equipped with club, and with lion’s skin knotted across 
the breast, is by most taken for Hercules. 

The next series begins with a youthful winged goddess trampling 
on a giant’s serpent leg, while dragging his head back by the hair to 
give him a stab in the breast. He opens his mouth wide in the 
death-sbriek. 

Next come a pair of combatants with shields outstretched against 
each other. The goddess, who seizes the shield of her falling 
Opponent, is remarkable not only for the excellent preservation of her 
figure, but also on account of the singular character of the weapon 
grasped in her uplifted hand. This is a vase round which twines a 
serpent, an attribute as yet quite unexplained. 

We soon come upon one of the strangest monsters, a giant 
whose head and neck are those of a lion, and whose arms terminate 
in lion’s claws. ‘These he buries in the leg and arm of a youthful 
god, who grasps him with both arms. 

Chief among the next group is Apollo triumphing over a fallen 





* In the Archdologische Zeitung for 1881 (Zweites Heft) Dr. A. Furtwangler 
describes a replica now in Wilton House of this subject of a god seized bya giant. 
But instead of the god’s left arm being bitten, he holds the giant’s head ‘‘in 
chancery,” and instead of being lifted off his feet the god stands firm. 
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giant. This Apollo is considered one of the finest figures in the 
frieze. 

Helios and his companions form a most striking group. The 
chariot of the Sun-god rises, not from the sea, but over mountains, 
as would be appropriate in a city of Asia Minor. In front rides a 
goddess, probably Eos. 

To a separate group belongs a winged and bearded deity with 
drapery round the left arm ; he is most likely Boreas. A goddess 
with flowing locks seizes by the hair a giant, who struggles to 
loosen himself from her grip. This group is with justice considered 
the least artistic of all. 

Another long-haired goddess plants her foot on a giant’s hip, who 
seizes the spear she is driving with both hands into his breast. 

We next come to the fragments of a giant, who fixing his right 
foot against the rising ground plants his left in the flank of a lion, 
which, having thrown him down, flies up against a new assailant, 
while fixing his claws in the knee of his prostrate foe. 

A team of four-winged horses galloping over heaps of slain 
belonged in all probability to Zeus himself. A second lion fixes his 
claws in the shoulder and thigh of a fallen giant, whose arm he 
crushes in his jaws. 

We then come to the Mother of the gods, riding on a lion, and 
armed with bow and arrows. 

The following group shows us a naked and powerful form, pro- 
bably one of the Kabeiri, who raises a mighty hammer against a 
monster with serpent legs, but with neck and ears of a bull. 

The remaining groups in this hall are of great importance from an 
architectural point of view, as they show by the shape of the slabs 
that they formed the covering of the side walls of the staircase. 
These groups contain a sort of Triton, as well as other water-deities. 
The upper portion of the right staircase wall presents us with a 
giant whose wings, and the panther’s skin that he wears on his 
shoulders, are worked out with special care. 

In the Rotunda are placed six portions of the larger frieze, which 
are of special interest. It will, however, be unnecessary to give a 
detailed description of them, as they have been photographed. 

Beginning with what seemed to me the least interesting, we may 
catalogue them thus :— 

(1) Pair of Hippokamps, with yoke on their neck, probably from 
the car of Poseidon. 

(2) Pair of spirited horses with yoke and pole of chariot. 

(3) Beautiful representation of female figure on horse (or mule), 
probably Selene, belonging to group of Helios (see above.) 

(4) Dionysos crowned with ivy, accompanied by two satyrs and 
his panther. This deity has been mistaken for Artemis, as Stuart in 
his drawing restored the Dionysos of the monument of Thrasyllos 
as afemale. To correct this view aslab of similar design from the 
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smaller frieze unmistakably representing Dionysos has been placed 
near for comparison. Artemis, too, has already been recognised on 
another slab. 

(5) Zeus, armed with thunderbolt and zgis, attended by his eagle. 
Compare the relief from Termessus Major in Pisidia, described by G. 
Hirschfeld in Archdolog. Zg., 1881, Zweites Heft. 

(6) Athena seizes a double-winged giant bythe hair. Her sacred 
serpent coils round his limbs and bites his breast (compare the 
Laocéon). Victory crowns Athena, and Earth rises to intercede for 
her children. The deep cutting of this figure’s eyes forms a good 
example of the sensational style of this frieze. It is an intensely 
realistic style, the details being worked out most minutely. For 
example, the scales of the serpent fade away into the human portions 
of the giants by degrees almost imperceptible. This dramatic 
realism necessitates the introduction of much that is not beautiful in 
form, many of the faces being wild and ill-looking, as indicative of 
the savage nature of the giant brood. The effort to produce a 
striking expression has involved a loss of the grace and beauty of 
form of earlier art. It is sculpture emulating the effects of painting. 

The workmanship is generally good, every detail being rendered in 
the marble without the aid of colour, as for instance in the highly- 
ornamented sandals. 

The action throughout is most vigorous: one almost sees the 
figures writhe in their deadly strife. There is one feature, however, 
that lessens our interest in the struggle—the success is all on one 
side. This was perhaps unavoidable from the nature of the myth. 

On the whole, while we may doubt whether the taste of the public 
is likely to be improved by the study of these sculptures, we may 
thank German zeal for recovering for us a missing link in the great 
chain of art that stretches from the shapeless idols of Sparta and 
Mycenz to the last efforts to please the emperors of Rome and of 


Byzantium. 
Antiquarian and Literary Mews from Russia. 


SHORT time since the newspapers contained telegrams ot 
JA. the discovery ofa plot to blow up the Moscow Kremlin and 

the Ouspenskii Cathedral, which is situated within it, and 
in which, as in our Westminster Abbey (but adsc¢ any comparison of 
the two edifices), the coronation of the Tsar of All the Russias takes 
place. For many a month past the atmosphere of Moscow has 
been thick with rumours of plots to assassinate the Tsar during the 
Coronation solemnities, should the design even involve crushing 
beneath the ruins of a whole temple the thousands of people assem- 
bled about his person on such an occasion. The favourite form 
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assumed by these rumours, few of which are allowed to appear in 
print, and few of which will even form matter for conversation with 
any but intimate and discreet acquaintances, is that of subterraneous 
mining operations, and these, some of them, of magnitude sufficient, 
one would have thought, to deter any men but Channel Tunnel pro- 
jectors from undertaking them, especially when secresy the most com- 
plete would be necessary. However this may be, rumours of this 
kind received an impulse from a recent circumstance which has been 
puzzling the official sagacities. The pavement was observed to have 
suddenly sunk in several spots near the Chudof Monastery in the 
Kremlin. In the present state of tremor this was of course sufficient 
to arouse suspicions of the most limitless extent. Excavations were 
immediately ordered by Prince Dolgorouki, Governor-General of 
Moscow, in order to discover the causes of this sudden yielding in 
the ground, and though I believe no trace of any mining operations 
was found, the matter proved to have an archzological and historical 
interest which was scarcely expected. 

At the spot where one of the depressions had been noticed, and 
at the depth of somewhat more than a yard from the surface, was 
discovered a vaulted chamber of hewn stone, about 12 by 23 feet in 
area, and about 15 in height. In the eastern wall of this apartment 
occurs a recess about 5 feet deep. This has now been cleared, and 
displays the embrasure of a window slanting towards the surface of 
the ground ; this with the exception of its vaulting is of brick. The 
western wall has not as yet been cleared, but the excavations are 
being continued. The interior of the chamber was quite empty, 
with the exception of several stones which had fallen away from the 
crown of the roof, owing apparently to the passage of a water-pipe 
which is visible through the aperture. Mortar has been employed 
in every part of the structure. 

According to the opinion of the archzologists MM. Zabyelin and 
Roumyantsef, the structure must be referred to the sixteenth century, 
and to the time of Boris Godunof. They suppose that the house of 
Godunof was situate here, and, judging from the position of the 
windows, that the street between the Chudof Monastery and the 
house of the Tsar was about 23 feet broad. 

The romantic story of how the peasant Ivan Sassounin saved the 
life of the Tsar Michael Feodorovich, the first of the Romanofs on 
the Russian throne, by leading the hostile Poles into the mazes of a 
forest, and there suffering death at their hands rather than betray his 
Sovereign, forms, as is well known, the subject of Glinka’s fine opera, 
Zhizn za Tsarya, Life for the Tsar. The main features of the 
incident are at length found to be established on documentary 
evidence, and must be included among the facts of even critical 
history. M. A. A. Samaryanof has for five years been devoting 
himself to the investigation of this question, and hunting for archives 
bearing upon the subject. His patient labour has been crowned 
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with success. In the government of Kostroma he found documents 
which confirm previous accounts and traditions of the appearance of 
the Poles in 1613 in that government, and of the escape of Michael 
Feodorovich in the way handed down by tradition. M. Samaryanof 
is shaping the material he has collected into a comprehensive work 
on the subject, which will appear in parts in the memoirs of the 
Archeological Institute. 

The Ethnographic section of the Geographical Society is preparing, 
as a contribution to the National Exhibition now open at Moscow, 
a colossal ethnographic chart of the Russian dominions, and an 
accompanying description of the various peoples of the empire, the 
number of which, I need scarcely say, is very great. 

Many of the difficulties which are experienced by Russians in 
their relations with the tribes along their Eastern frontiers consist, 
it is said, in their utter ignorance of the language of these peoples. 
This kind of helplessness reaches even such a degree that the Altai 
Missionaries, busied not only with the extension of Christian en- 
lightenment, but, as numerous reports have it, also with the 
exploitation of native labour, deliver their discourses by the aid of 
Russian women, who act as interpreters. There exist, however, 
abundant materials for the compilation of grammars and dictionaries 
for many of these languages, stored away in the premises of the 
Academy of Sciences, and which are the result of the linguistic 
labours of a long series of workers in this field. These, however, 
rarely make their appearance in print, and when they do, it is 
generally in German publications, which, while more acceptable to 
philologists generally, do not serve the practical purpose which 
would be answered by Russian works. As one example merely, I 
may mention an important glossary of words and phrases of 
Yakoutsk and other East Siberian languages, collected by a surveyor 
who had spent nine years in this region, and had acquired such 
mastery of these languages that he was able to translate several of 
Lermontot’s poems into them. 

Russians are at last to receive some linguistic help towards 
acquiring these languages, from M. Starchevsky, an official dragoman, 
who for twenty years has devoted himself to the Slavonic languages 
and those of the Russian borderlands in Central Asia, among which 
latter must be reckoned the Ouzbek, Kirghiz, Sart, Tadjik, and 
Tartar tongues. The East Siberian Section of the Imperial Geogra- 
phical Society has employed M. Starchevsky to prepare guides for 
the Vogoul, and Samoiede (eight dialects), Ostiak (eight dialects), 
and Siberian Tartar (twelve dialects) languages. 

In the course of the construction of the new port at Revel a 
Swedish war-vessel of the sixteenth century has recently been dis- 
covered. It was submerged to the depth of fifteen feet of water, 
and was covered by sand several feet deep. Above 500 cannon-balls 
were found in it, as well as a large quantity of grape-shot, bars of 
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tin, and musket-bullets. Among the cannon-balls were four of 
eighteen inches diameter ; each pair of these were coupled by a bar 
twelve inches in length, and encased in a wooden cylinder. Around 
the uniting bar were about fifty small bullets. It is conjectured that 
these wooden cylinders and their contents formed the explosive 
grenades invented by John of Nassau, and first employed by him in 
practice during his presence at Revel in 1601. It is scarcely doubted 
that the vessel is one of the Swedish fleet, eighty sail strong, which 
Charles IX. kept at Revel from 1601 to 1605; and the further 
surmise that it is the Dragon, known to have been cast ashore in 
1601, has much in favour of its probability. 


& 


Sales of the hamilton jPalace Corks of Art 
and Librarp. 


PART I. 


O. X. U. S. 


(Continued from page 88.) 


virtuoso William Beckford, most of whose important books 

and manuscripts, which he got together at Fonthill, having 
come to the grandfather of the present Duke of Hamilton through his 
marriage with Mr. Beckford’s daughter. ‘“ The Beckford Library,” 
as it was still called, formed therefore a large and very distinguished 
part of the ducal library, and probably represented very fully the 
extraordinary curiosities of literature which filled the galleries of 
Fonthill, and which hitherto have escaped the dispersion that 
befel the Beckford pictures and works of art sold in 1822. But 
the Duke of Hamilton (the tenth Duke), who became the son-in-law 
of Mr. Beckford, was an ardent lover of the fine arts, and during 
his long life, and in his constant visits to all parts of Europe, col- 
lected pictures, illuminated manuscripts, and rare books in beautiful 
bindings, at a time when such things were more readily met with 
than they have been for many years past. Thus, the Beckford 
Library was supplemented by the acquisition of one quite equal to 
it in extent and rarity of the books and manuscripts, and what will 
be most satisfactory to all admirers of fine old books to know, is 
that they have been carefully protected from injury, the bindings 
being mostly in extremely fine condition. The manuscripts alone 
numbered about 800, with examples of Byzantine, Italian, German, 
Netherlandish, and French palzography and miniature from the 
gth to the 16th century. Among these were a folio Evangeliarium 

VOL. I. M 


© HE Hamilton Palace collection owes its origin to the eminent 
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of the 12th century, finely illuminated; a Greek manuscript, with 
painted figures in the borders, having a carved ivory relief on 
the binding in the Italian style of the 14th century; a large folio 
Evangeliarium, of great rarity and beauty, written in letters with 
golden capitals, on a crimson-coloured vellum, considered to be a 
work of the 8th century by a Frankish or German scribe. Another 
curious manuscript is of the 13th century, with the calendar 
bearing the effigy of St. Godehart, patron saint of Hildesheim. 
But the Italian manuscripts are even more interesting and of 
extreme rarity. One of these is unique, being the Divina Commedia 
of Dante in folio, each page illustrated with a picture drawn in 
outline with the pen, and though by various artists, yet many are 
by the hand of the famous master Botticelli, who was a great 
admirer of Dante, and, as is well known, designed the drawings from 
which Baccio Baldini engraved his illustrations in the Landino 
edition, a rare copy of which is the gem of the Althorp Library. 
This manuscript, therefore, is a most interesting example of 15th 
century art, and the drawings are pronounced by Dr. Waagen to be 
the finest and most original illustrations of the kind ever produced. 
There are also two other manuscripts of Dante in folio, with minia- 
tures ; a commentary on the Code of Justinian, with rude miniatures 
in the style of Giotto, thought to be by some scribe of Bologna about 
1360; a Latin Bible, with miniatures in the style of Andrea Orcagna, 
described by Dr. Waagen as ‘‘in design and treatment belonging 
to the finest specimens of Italian works of this time,” and other 
noticeable examples, with several manuscripts on vellum of the 
‘ Roman de la Rose,” one of the Arthurian legends of the ‘‘ Table 
Rond,” and the original drawings, on vellum, of Androuet du Cer- 
ceau for his ‘‘ Plus excellent Bastiments de France.” A large collec- 
tion of the rare old French and Italian “ Facetiz,” a folio manuscript 
of the “ Poésies de Villon” (1535), and another folio vellum manu- 
script, with beautiful miniatures, ‘‘ Pélegrinage de la Vie Humaine,” 
are among some of the most curious in the manuscripts. 

This portion of the sale comprised 3,197 lots, and the total sum 
realised amounted to £31,515. Space will not admit of our men- 
tioning more than the names of a few of the most important books 
disposed of :—Accursii Diatribe, 8vo., Rome, 1524, £75; Actes 
des Apostres, par Peltier, Mirabeau, jeune, &c., 311 numbers, in 
10 vols., 8vo., with plates, 1789-92, £35; Acuiia (C. de), Nuevo 
Descubrimiento del Gran Rio de los Amazonas, Madrid, 1641, 
437; Adam (R. and J.), Works in Architecture, 2 vols. in 1, 
frontispiece by Bartolozzi, engravings of buildings in Great Britain, 
ceilings, and ornaments, 1773-86, £450; A:schylus, Tragediz, Paris, 
1552, 498; A&schylus, Euripides, &c., Tragoediz Selecte, H. 
Stephanus, 1567, £73; A®sopus, Vita et Fabellz (cum aliis multis), 
Aldus, 1505, folio, £13 138.; AZsop, with additions by S. Brant, 
Basle, 1501, folio, £50; another AZsop, printed at Venice in 1491, 
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4to., £40; AEsop, Antwerp, 1560, £14 5s.; AEsop, in Italian, 
1493, 4to., £19; Aisope, Fables mises en Ryme, Lyon, 1551, 
woodcuts by Le Petit Bernard (sold with all faults, as it wanted a 
sheet), £15 15s.; Esope en belle Humeur, Amsterdam, 1690, £4 23 ; 
Agricola de Re Metallica, Basle, 1561, folio, 413 5s.; Albani 
Picture in Ade Verospia, Rome, 1704, large folio, £27 1os.; Ala- 
manni Gyrone il Cortese, Parigi, 1548, 4to., £68; L. B. Alberti, 
Hecatomphile, Paris, P. Sergent, 1539, £35: Aldrovandi Opera, 
Bologna, 1613 and after, £ 32 ; W. Alexander, Dress and Manners 
of the Chinese, 4to., 50 original drawings mounted on tinted paper, 
#21; Paesi nuovamenti retrovati et Novo Mondo da Alberico Ves- 
putio, Vicentia, 1507, 4to, £270; Anderson, Historical and Genea- 
logical Memoirs of the House of Hamilton, MS. notes by Mr. 
Beckford, 4to., 1825, £19 10s.: Androuet du Cerceau, Architectural 
Designs, a collection of 55 drawings on vellum, £400; And. du 
Cerceau Petites Arabesques, 46 plates, Aurelia, 1550, sm. 4to., £46; 
De Architectura, 50 plates, by the same, with his “ Opus alterum,” 60 
plates, and his “* Livre d’Architecture,” 38 plates (1559, 1561, 1582), 
4,260; Le premier et second volume des plus excellents Bastiments 
de France, by the same famous architect and draughtsman, Paris 
(1576-79), 2 vols., £165; another of Du Cerceau’s works, Livre 
des Edifices Antiques Romains, large folio, 1584, £63; Angoule- 
vent (cadet, z.¢., N. Joubert) Satyres, Bastardes, et autres ceuvres 
folastres, Paris, 1615, £52; Antiquités Etrusques, Grecques et 
Romains tirées du Cabinet de M. Hamilton (par P. F. Hughes, dit 
D'Hancarville), Naples, 1766-67, 4 vols., 456; Déscription des 
Principales Pierres gravées du Cabinet du Duc d’Orleans, Paris, 
1780-84, 2 vols., folio, plates (including the Médailles Spintriennes, 
&c.,) £84; Madame Deshoulieres, Poésies, Paris, 1707-11, £81 ; 
Desmarests, Clovis: ou la France Chrestienne, Paris, 1657, 
£0 1os.; Desormeaux, Histoire de la Maison de Bourbon, 4to., 
1772, £48; Desprez de Boissy, Lettres sur les Spectacles, 1774, 
2 vols., £20 10s.; Des Periers, CEuvres, Lyon, 1544, £12 108.; 
Diables, ten curious tracts, 1574 to 1717, Paris, £9 5s.; Dialogo 
della bella Creanza delle Donne, Venetia, 1574, #10 10s.; Diane 
de Poictiers, copy of ‘‘ Le Livre des Statuts et Ordonnances de 
l'Ordre de Sainct Michel,” Paris (1550), a 4to. volume printed on 
vellum, £155 ; Dibdin’s Bibliomania, 1811, 2 vols., with the portrait 
of author by Freeman, £45 ; the Bibliographical Decameron, by the 
same, 1817, 3 vols., £46; another copy, 3 vols., large paper, with 
private and suppressed portraits of author and T. Payne, and MS. 
notes by Mr. Beckford, £92; Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour in 
France and Germany, 1821, 3 vols., fine proof engravings, several 
unlettered duplicates, with unlettered proof of Diana of Poictiers and 
pages of sarcastic MS. notes by Mr. Beckford, #152; Dibdin’s 
Edes Althorpiane, 1822, 2 vols., #12; Doublet Histoire de 
l’Abbaye de S. Denys, Paris, 1625, 4to., £200; Drake’s Eboracum, 
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or History and Antiquities of York, 1736, £63; Duchesne, Histoire 
généalogique de la Maison de Montmorency et de Leval, Paris, 
1624, folio, £120; Du Lys, Recueil de plusieurs Inscriptions pour 
les Statues de Charles VII. et de la Pucelle d’Orléans, with portrait 
and plates, Paris, 1628, 4to., autograph of Sainte-Marthe, vellum, 
414 15s.; De Noyer, Lettres hist. et galantes, avec ses mémoires, 
3 vols., £36; Dupleix, Mémoires des Gaules, dedication copy to 
Louis XIII., 4to., Paris, 1619, £190; Albert Diirer, 44 fine 
impressions of his best works, 4to., £185; Durer’s Passio Christi, 
37 woodcuts, 1511, £51; three volumes of Dutch etchings, £70 
(Quaritch); Dyalogus Creaturarum optime moralizatus, first ed., 
folio, £58; Entrée de Charles IX. en Paris, &c., Paris, 1572; 
£80; Erasmi Periphrases, Paris, 1540, £27 1os.; Erasmi Stultitiz 
Laus, Basile, 1676, £22 10s.; Euripidis Trag. Grec., cura G. 
Canteri, Antverpiz, C. Plantinus, 1571, in vellum, £78 ; Eutropius 
et Paulus Diaconus de Gestis Romanorum, Paris, 1560, and 
Ammiani Marcellini Res Geste, Lugd., 1552, 4100; Faithorne, 
Portraits of Charles II., 446; Damnable Life and Deserved Death 
of Dr. John Faustus, 1636, small 4to., black-letter, £16; Fénélon, 
Avantures de Télémaque, Paris, 1717, 2 vols., £85 ; Florus Elzevir, 
1638, £48 1os.; Avantures de Télémaque, avec Examen de Con- 
science pour un Roi, Vie, généalogie, &c., de Fénélon, Amst., 1734, 
folio, £58 1os.; another copy, without the suppressed ‘‘ Examen de 
Conscience,” &c., 1734, folio, £47 10s.; another edition, 1738, 
2 vols., £21 15s.; Fétes publiques données par la Ville de Paris 4 
loccasion du mariage de M. le Dauphin en 1745, Paris, 1745, large 
folio, £60 ; Newes from Scotland, declaring the damnable life of 
Dr. Fian, a notable sorcerer who was burned at Edinbrough in 
Januarie last, 1591, small 4to., #60; Filholii, Sacra Regum His- 
toria heroica carmine redacta, Paris, 1587, £65; Freheri Originum 
Palatinarum, 1599, and other pieces, in 1 vol., 4to.. £18 10s.; 
Froissart’s Chronicles, Hafod, 1803, 4 vols., 4to., with notes by Mr. 
Beckford, £26; Flaminii in Psalmos, Aldus, 1564, 8vo., £34; 
Flores, Histoire d’Aurelio et Isabelle, en Italien et Frangois, Lyon, 
1555, 430 tos.; Folengo, Opus Macaronicorum, Paganini, 1521, 
471; another copy, with autograph “Grolier et amicorum,” 
425 10s.; Histoire du Cardinal Ximenez, by the same, 1693, rst 
ed., with arms of Bishop Maissat, £16; Fontenelle, CEuvres 
Diverses, La Haye, 1728, 3 vols. folio, large paper, engravings by 
Picart, £32 ; a well-selected series of 50 foreign portraits, beautifully 
engraved by Visscher, Suyderhoef, Van Sompel, Matham, Velph, 
&c., many proofs, large folio, £100; Recueil des Defenses de M. 
Fouquet, avec la suite, 1665-68, 15 vols. 16mo., £29; France, a 
collection of 36 coloured drawings of maps and plans, beautifully 
executed, in 1602-3, for King Henry IV.’s use, thin folio, £ 375 ; 
F. Franchini Poemata, Rome, small 8vo., 1554, with MS. notes by Mr. 
_ Becktord, £230; Franeau, Jardin d’Hyvers ou Cabinet des Fleurs, 
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Douay, 1616, small 4to., £28; Fuller's Worthies of England and 
Wales, with index (reprint), folio, 1662, #32 10s.; Frobisher’s 
Three Voyages of Discoverie, 1578 (with the rare map), and Keymis’ 
Second Voyage to Guiana, 1596, 2 vols. in 1, small 4to., 4300. 


K&B 
Che Sunderland Library. 


PART IV. 
(Continued from Vol. 7. page 256.) 


HE sale of the third portion of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
collection of books, commonly known as the Sunderland 
Library, commenced on the 17th of July, and extended over 

the following days. The following were among the best prices 
obtained :—Gorges (Ferdinando), America painted to the life, small 
4to., £42; Gournay, Les Advis ou les Presens de la Demoiselle de 
Gournay, on vellum, 4to., Paris 1634, £13; Gower (John) de Con- 
fessione Amantis (in English), black-letter, imprinted at London in 
Flete Strete, by Thomas Berthelette, 1532, and also the first edition of 
Lydgate’s Siege of Troy, £145; Gower, Confessione Amantis, 
Lond., T. Berthelet, 1532, #10; Gregorius Nonus (Papa) Nova 
Compilatio Decretalium (cum glossa ordinari Bernhardi (Louis XIII. 
copy (1473), 43°; Quiterus Inscriptiones antique totius orbis 
Romani in absolutissimum corpus redactz, royal fol.,Amst., F. Halma, 
1707, £21; Guarinus, seu Varinus (Camers) Thesaurus Cornu- 
copiz, folio, Venet. in domo Aldi Romani, 1496, an early Aldine 
book, £10 ; Guesle (Jacques de la) Les Remonstrances, 1588-1660, 
by L. Gaultier, 4to., Paris, chez Pierre Chevalier, 1611, £21 ; 
Harlay, Coustumes des Duché, Baillage, Prévoste d’Orleans, 4to., 
printed on vellum, £75 ; Herodoti Libri novem, Editio princeps, 
from the Aldine Press, Venice, September, 1502, #10 I0s.; 
Hieronymus, Epistolz et Tractatus, 2 vols. large folio, 1468, Editio 
ptinceps, with date, the first page of the text painted and illuminated, 
450; Higden (Ranulph) Polycronycon, with a continuation by W. 
Caxton, black letter, 1527, a reprint of Wynkyn de Worde’s edition of 
1495, £25; Hippocrates—Omnia Opera Grece, old calf gilt, 
Venet, Aldus, 1526, editio princeps, £11 ; Homerus, Opera Omnia 
Grecé, 2 vols., fol., Florentie sumpt. Bern et Nerii Nerliorum, 
1488, a rare first edition, £ 48 ; the third edition of Homer, from the 
Aldine Press, 1524, £58; Homerus, Les XXIIII. libres de I’Iliade 
d’Homere, old red morocco, 12mo., Rouen, chez Jean Berthelin, 
1605, £10 1os.; Epistole, lit. goth., printed on vellum, and the 
first book printed in Caen by J. Durandus in 1480, £290; JamesI. 
of England : His Majesty’s Poetical Exercises at vacant houres, 1591, 
421 10s. ; a rare book on America, by Jarrie, in 3 vols., with the 
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arms of Leclerc de Lessville, Comte de Brionde, on the sides 
(1608-14), £12; Icones Columnez ab H. Cock excuse, with 210 
plates, some of which are mounted, #15 15s; a Collection of 2,475 
Portraits of eminent personages, chiefly foreign, but with a few 
English, mounted, in 12 vols., folio, £50; the Designs of Inigo 
Jones, 2 vols. in 1, with 136 plates, imperial folio, £13 10s. ; 
Opera Josephi, lit. goth., with numerous curious woodcut initials, in 
2 vols., folio, £17 10s.; Josephus De Bello Judaico, £14 10s. ; 
Josephus De Bello Judaico et Antiquitatum e Greca, Latine reddite, 
old calf, with the Marlborough arms on the sides, folio, Veron, 
1480, printed, Roman letter upon vellum, £196; Justinianus, © 
Institutionum, lib. iv. cum glossis, fol. Mogunt, 1468, printed in 
Gothic tetters upon vellum, with the initials and capitals painted in 
blue and red, and bound with old crimson morocco, with gilt tooled 
ornaments, £160; Justinus, Historie ex Trogo Pompeio, in 
epitomen redactz, sm. 4to., 1470, £415; Juvenal et Persius, Satyr, 
sm. 8vo., the second of the Lyons counterfeit editions, printed upon 
vellum, £17 5s. ; Justinianus Institutiones, editio princeps, printed 
upon vellum by Peter Schoiffer at Mayence in 1468, folio (one leaf 
wanting, some margins cut close), #140; Louise Charly dite Labe, 
(Euvres Poétiques, 8vo. (soiled), Lyons, Jan de Tournes, 1555, £461 ; 
Lactantius Opera, editio princeps, printed in the Monastery of 
Soubaco in 1465 (with the 2 //. of errata supplied in MS.), £210; 
Lactantius, Venet. Adam, 1471, printed upon vellum, fol., £110; 
Lactantius, Rostock, 1476 (the first book printed at Rostock), 459; 
Lafontaine Fables, first edition, Paris, D. Thierry (1668), £62 ; 
Lascaris, Grammatica Greca, editio princeps, Mediol, C. D. 
Paravisinus, 1476, small 4to., £57: Logus Hendecasyllabi, Elegiz, 
&c., printed upon vellum (perhaps unique), small 4to., Viennz, 
Pannoniz H. V. Silesius (1529), 470; Lopez de Gomara, Historia 
de las Indias, con la chronica del Peru por Ped. Ciega de Leon, the 
first rare edition, fol., 1552-53, £59; L’Orme, le Premier Tome 
d’Architecture, original edition, finely bound, with the Arms and 
Monogram of Henri Duc d’Orleans on sides, fol., Paris, F. Morel, 
1567, £125. Luciani Opera, printed upon vellum at Florence in 
1416 (title wanting), #59; Lucretius, second Aldine Edition, Venet. 
1515, John Grolier’s copy, £300 ; Magalhanes de Gandavo, Historia 
da Provincia Sancta Cruz (the original edition, very rare), £ 43; 
Joannes Magnus, Historia Gothorum, Henry II.’s copy, 420 1os.; 
Mandeville Itinerarius Domini Ludolphi Ecclié Prochialis in Suchen 
—Marci Pauli de Veneciis, &c., in 1 vol., small 4to., £150; 
Marguerite de Valois, Dialogue en forme de Vision Nocturne, 2 
vols. sm. 4to. (1553), £31 ; Marguerite, L’ Heptameron des Novelles, 
sm. 4to., Paris, 1559, 430; Martial, Aldine Edition, finely bound 
in old olive morocco git, sm. 8vo., Venet. £175. The sum realised 
this portion of the sale amounted to close upon £ 8,000, bringing up 
the total of the thirty days’ sale to £ 36,543. 
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War CORRESPONDENTS IN THE TIME OF THE PHARAOHS.—The 
ancient Egyptians were most industrious with the pen. In many of the 
hieroglyphics the scribe is represented at work making notes of the 
proceedings. In wars he is seen taking down the number of prisoners and 
other details. Thoth, the God of letters, is the Celestial scribe, and is 
often figured as writing the names and actions of those in the next world. 
Among the many documents which have been preserved of this literary 
race is one containing a history of a war carried on by Rameses II., and 
which is supposed by archzologists to have been written at the time. As 
the author is described as af‘ Royal Scribe,” he in all probability accom- 
panied the army, and describes what he saw on the spot. There is no 
hint as to the existence of “ Rules,” still less of“ Revised Rules,” in rela- 
tion to corresponcents at that date. Royal scribes no doubt did their 
work on certain ccnditions, and the result, if we may judge by this parti- 
cular papyrus, is certainly such that it is not likely to prejudice anyone in 
favour of dictation being used towards those who make records of history. 
From this point of view the aricient document possesses an interest at the 
moment, and the Horse Guards and the public will be none the worse for 
hearing what results ‘ when those who make the battles are the only ones 
to write.” The Roya! scribe in this case was named “ Pentaur,” and the 
war was one against tae “ Khita,” or Cheta—the Hittites, whose alphabet 
and language has beer a subject of so much interest among archzologists 
lately. The field of action was at Kadesh, on the Orontes. Rameses had 
led his army from Egypt, and the “vile chief of Cheta, with many allies 
accompanying him, lay ambushed to north-west.” The Hittites must have 
formed a large army, for they had drawn troops from the whole country, 
as far east as Naharina,or Mesopotamia. The Egyptian army was in 
brigades, and the names of them are stated. There was the brigade of 
Ammon, the brigades of Ptah and Set—all names of gods in the 
Egyptian Pantheon. Tte brigade of Ra-Harmachis was in the centre, 
“and feared not to fight,’ so they marched right into the ambush on the 
north-west which the Chetas had planned. The brigade was beaten back 
by the enemy—“ foot and horse of King Rameses gave way before them.” 
Rameses was equal to tle occasion. Mounted on his “ great horse,” 
called “ Victory in Thebes” he rushed to the front, “‘ he pierced the line 
of the foe, the vile Cheta: he was all alone, no other with him. When 
he advanced to survey belind him, he found there encircled him 2,500 
chariots. Stopping his way out, every champion of the vile Cheta.” There 
were three men in each chaiot, and Rameses had no chief, no marshal, 
no captain of the archers ; fed were his troops and horse ; he was left 
alone to fight the foe. He hac no fear ; he put confidence in his god Ammon, 
whom he reminds of all the temples and obelisks he had erected to 
him, of all the sacrifices he lad offered, and fixing his trust in this deity, 
with his “strong sword of Ra,” he went in for the vile Khita, and there 
follows a splendid description of his deeds, which leaves the most fertile 
of our coiners of words amorg Specials of the day far behind. Pentaur 
writes with an unhesitating en, or else the staff officer appointed by 
Rameses to supervise the telegrams must have seen to it. King Rameses 
prevailed of course over the vist host opposed to him. Not one escaped. 
The absence of anyone, exce»t his squire Menna, to assist Rameses, is 
repeatedly insisted on. He cid it all himself; he faced the 2,500 with 
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his sword of might, and the exact number of killed is stated at 100,000 
by this veracious Correspondent. The Khita were subdued, and their 
chief made his homage, and the story winds up with some big words 
about the greatness and glory of Rameses. This campaign took place, 
according to Lepsius, sometime between 1388 and 1322 B.C. ; and the 
whole account, as written by Pentaur, will be found in the “ Records of 
the Past,” vol. ii. p. 75. It need scarcely be pointed out that a story 
like this throws a doubt about all events which are related in ancient 
documents connected with the history of Egypt, to which it may be hinted 
that it also leads to scepticism in regard to most history. It may be said 
such stuff could not have been written in our time. Well, perhaps not ; 
yet Arabi has had his doings recorded in the present war, and, according 
to his scribes, he has sunk our ironclads, killed great numbers of our 
soldiers and sailors, and has our Admiral at this moment safe as 
a prisoner in Cairo. In writing history the modern Egyptian hero 
bears a very strong resemblance to the ancient one. Ic is a very simple 
case so far as the moral is concerned. It is human nature, like Rameses 
and Arabi, to desire greatness and glory, and that desire will have a ten- 
dency to manifest itself wherever it can manage todo so. Although we 
are not likely to have such exaggerations as above quoted sent home tous, 
still, there is always the power of telling a story in more ways than one, 
and as we at home only wish for the truth, the less our correspondents 
are tampered with the better. The new rules and revised rules will un- 
doubtedly have the tendency to make “ Pentaurs” of them, and more or 
less to render doubtful the important parts of our own history.—Daily 
News. 

LAMMAS-TIDE.—Lammas Day is the old Saxm name for the Ist of 
August. Bailey in his Dictionary is inclined to derive it from the word 
“Lamb,” saying that it is “so called because, as some say, the Priests 
used to get in their tithe-lambs.” But it is far more probably derived 
from the old Saxon Hlaf-mass or Loaf-Mass ; asit was customary for the 
Saxons to offer an oblation of loaves made of sew wheat, on Lammas- 
day, as the first-fruits of theirnewcorn. Bread-fferings of the first-fruits 
of the harvest season were universal, not only anong Christians, but with 
the Jews, and in heathen countries. In Scotand the name Lammas 
Tower is given to a hut or kind of tower erected by the herds of a district 
against the time of Lammas, and defended by them against assailants. 
All the herds ofa certain district, towards the teginning of summer, asso- 
ciated themselves into bands, sometimes to the number of a hundred or 
more. Each of these communities agreed to build a tower in some con- 
spicuous place, near the centre of their distric', which was to serve as the 
place of their rendezvous on Lammas-day. ‘This tower was usually built 
of sods, for the most part square, about four fezt in diameter at the bottom, 
and tapering to a point at the top, which wasseldom above seven or eight 
feet from the ground. The name of Lammius-towers will remain (some 
of them having been built of stone) after the celebration of the festival 
has ceased.— 7 ransactions of the Antiquarim Society of Scotland, vol. i. 
Pp- 194, 198. 

THE pictures added to the National Galley from the Hamilton Palace 
collection are thirteen in number, and, wit) the prices realised, are as 
follows :—1, Henri de Bles, called Civetta (), St. Jerome, with a lion— 
£493 I0s. ; °2, Leonardo da Vinci, portrait o' a gentleman—/525 ; 3, Tin- 
toretto, Christ washing the Disciples’ feet—£157 10s.; 4, Giorgione, the 
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story of Myrrha— £1,417 10s. ; 5, Sandro Botticelli, the adoration of the 
Magi—£1,627 tos. ; 6, Andrea Mantegna, a pair of upright panels, painted 
with figures of summer and autumn in monochrome, % 1,785 ; 7, Sandro 
Botticelli, the Assumption of the Virgin—£4.777 Ios. ; 8, Titian (?), por- 
trait of Ludovico Cornaro, et. su@ 100, 1566—£336 ; 9, Masaccio (?), the 
Last Supper—£630; 10, Giacomo da Pontormo (?), an allegory with 
numerous figures—£315 ; 11, Luca Signorelli, the Circumcision— £3.150 ; 
12, Steenwyck and F. Francks, an interior of a house with figures— 
£204 15s. ; 13, Velasquez, portrait of Philip IV. of Spain—£6,300, The 
sum thus expended amounts to £21,719 5s., which is said to be consider- 
ably under the grant made by the Treasury. For the National Portrait 
Gallery, the only purchase was the large portrait piece representing the 
Council of English and Spanish Royal Commissioners assembled at old 
Somerset House in 1604, considered by Mr. Scharf to be the work of Mark 
Gheeraedts, and not by Juan Pantoja de la Cruz as stated— £2,520. For 
the National Gallery of Ireland four pictures were purchased ; 1, Francia, 
Madonna and child— £262 tos. ; 2, Leonardo da Vinci, portrait of a gen- 
tleman, inscribed “ Alessander Oliverius V.”—£215 5s. ; 3, Bonifazio, the 
Resurrection—£231 ; 4, N. Poussin, the Entombment—£504. The sum 
thus expended amounts to £1,212 15s., and the gross expenditure in the 
acquisition of the eighteen pictures for the National collections comes to 


£25,452. 
ore 
Reviews. 


The Bibliography of Tzaak Waiton’s Compleat Angler. By THOMAS 

SATCHELL. Privately printed. 1882. 

WE owe our best thanks to Mr. Satchell, for this “excerpt ” from the 
Fisherman’s Library with which the names of Messrs. Westwood and 
Satchell are connected, and are glad that he has printed it in a form suit- 
able for presentation to friends. It contains bibliographical notices 
of no fewer than eighty-seven various editions—some dated, others 
re-dated, and others undated—of one our few standard classics, a book 
which belongs to all classes, and is a favourite in old age as well as 
in youth. The only omission that we note is the fact that Messrs. 
Bell and Daldy reprinted in 1870 (we believe verbatim et literatim) 
the edition brought out by Bohn in 1856. It is a pity that Mr. 
Satchell has not published his little work, if it were only to give general 
currency to the following passage, which the readers of this magazine, and 
of its editor’s ** Letter to Lord Talbot de Malahide,” will be able to appre- 
ciate. The 79th edition on Mr. Satchell’s list is a reprint, professing to be 
a fac-simile of the first edition, published in 1876 by a man named Stock, 
who thus heralds it in his preface: ‘ To save all risk of departure from 
the exact form, the sharp vigorous little wood-cuts of fish, and the very 
tasteful title-page have been reproduced by a process which is simply 
infallible.” 

Mr. Satchell's comment on this audacious statement cannot be too widely 
known among those who take an interest in “ fac-simile” reprints: “ It is 
to be regretted that the (infallible) process adopted has made (the) illus- 
trations look rough and ragged, which have always been commended for 
their neat and delicate execution. We fear, however, that this ‘ process’ 
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cannot be held accountable for the fact that in the last line of the title- 
page ‘ Church-yard’ of the original appears as ‘ Churcheyard’ in the photo- 
graphic fac-simile.” This is certainly a novel vagary in the action of the 
sun’s rays ; and henceforth the public will know what faith to place in 
Stock’s “ reprints by a process which is simply infallible !” 

Reminiscences, Ancestral, Anecdotal, and Historic. By Sir BERNARD 

BURKE. Longmans & Co. 1882. 

READERS of the “ Vicissitudes of Families ” and other kindred works from 
the pen of Sir Bernard Burke will gladly welcome this volume of 
** Reminiscences,” which, although it is announced as a remodelled and 
revised edition of the author's “ Rise of Great Families,’ will be found 
to contain much new and original matter. Onantiquarian subjects, upon 
which questions often arise, some invaluable information will be found in 
the several pages under the heading of ‘‘ Questions often asked,” such, for 
instance, as the surname of the Royal Family, Morganatic Marriages, the 
Title of ‘‘ Sir,” Foreign Orders and Decorations, Suffragan Bishops, the 
Cockade, &c. In a chapter devoted to ‘Rival Pretensions” a few 
instances are given of the feuds of great and historic houses, and such as 
will illustrate to some extent the manners of the times. Among the cases 
here set forth are the memorable controversy between the two great houses 
of Scrope and Grosvenor, respecting the right to bear a certain coat of 
arms, namely, “ Azure, a bend or ;” the Stafford and Bagot case, the 
Wicklow case, and the Douglas cause. Among other subjects of interest 
in the book we may mention the “Story of Pamela,” “ The Aberdeen 
Romance,” and “ La Belle Jennings, Duchess of Tyrconnell.” 

The Haigs of Bemersyde. By JOHN RUSSELL. Blackwood. 1881. 

OF the many Scottish Lowland families with long pedigrees, few are to 
be found with a more interesting history than the Haigs, whose connection 
with Bemersyde Tower dates more than seven centuries back, and whose 
descent is traced up to a royal Pictish race, one of whom was carried off 
to Norway nearly a thousand years back. His descendant about the year 
1100, being shipwrecked on the coast of Berwickshire, became the founder 
of this family, concerning whom, as every reader of Sir Walter Scott is 
aware, runs the ancient legend of Thomas the Rhymer :— 

“‘ Tyde what may betyde, 
Haig shall be Haig of Bemersyde.” 

The prophecy no doubt has contributed to its own fulfilment ; but cer- 
tainly, even when this fact is taken into account, it is an extraordinary 
circumstance that the descendants of the original Hago or Haco should 
have possessed their inheritance for a period as long as the existence of 
the ancient republic of Rome. Mr. Russell, who has had access to all the 
family papers, has accomplished the task of a biographer most carefully, and 
in the best of taste, without fulsome panegyric or too minute an attention 
to frivolous details. His narrative never flags in interest from first to last, 
and his notes are admirably selected, and apparently never taken at 
second hand. In fact, Mr. Russell’s book is a new proof, if proof be 
needed, of the old saying that “‘ truth is stranger than fiction.” 


The Church Bells of the County and City of Lincoin. By THOMAS 
NortTH, F.S.A. Leicester : printed for the author by Samuel Clarke. 
1882. 

ALL genuine antiquarians and ecclesiologists would have good cause to 

thank Mr. North for the admirable and exhaustive volume above men- 

tioned, if it were not for the fact that the author has printed only a limited 
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number of copies of it, and that these are all taken up by his subscribers, 
two hundred in number. Besides these, ten “ presentation ” copies have 
been reserved for the editor's friends. The work, a goodly quarto volume of 
more than 700 pages, is profusely illustrated with nearly 30 full-page illus- 
trations on toned paper, to say nothing of a still larger number of wood- 
cuts inserted in the text. It appears to be the natural outcome of a paper 
read by Mr. North at the Archzological Congress at Lincoln two years 
ago, and to have been compiled by Mr. North in co-operation with the 
Rev. J. T. Fowler, F.S.A. He speaks with regret of the gradual disap- 
pearance of the ancient bells of Lincolnshire; but certainly enough 
remain to form the materials of a very large and handsome volume full 
of interest and most carefully executed. We would recommend, as of 
more than ordinary interest, attention to the chapter on the peculiar uses 
of the Bells in Lincolnshire, for the purposes of marking deaths, funerals, 
&c., and the curfew bell, agnus, angelus, sanctus, and other bells, all sur- 
vivals of the great medizeval Church. /#ter alia, we learn that the curfew, 
which Mr. North identifies with the third or last daily angelus, is sti]l rung 
in about twenty parishes in Lincolnshire. The “ early morning bell,” which 
in like manner is probably only the first “angelus,” is doubtless less 
generally known, not having been immortalised in Gray’s Elegy, or in 
the history of William the Conqueror; it is still rung, though at some- 
what different hours, in several of the more important parishes. 


WR 
@bituary Memoir. 


‘*Emori nolo; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo."—Zpicharmus. 


THE death is announced of Mr. G. P. Marsh, the weil-known philo- 
logist. A native of Vermont, U.S., he was born in 1801, and became a 
member of the Vermont Legislature, and afterwards of Congress. From 
1849 till 1853 he was United States Minister at Constantinople, and from 
1861 till his death he was the representative of his native country in 
Italy. Mr. Marsh’s philological studies were mainly directed to the 
Teutonic languages. His first work was a disquisition on “The Goths in 
New England,” which was followed by an Icelandic Grammar, founded 
on Rask’s. His best-known works are “Lectures on the English 
Language,” “ Origin and History of the English Language,” and “ Man 
and Nature.” 

ee 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—The annual congress of this 
society took place at Carlisle, in the week extending from the Ist to the 
8th of August, under the presidency of the Bishop of Carlisle. The 
section of Antiquities was presided over by Mr. John Evans ; that of 
History by Mr. Freeman, LL.D., the historian of the Norman Conquest ; 
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and that of Architecture by Mr. Beresford-Hope. The Bishop of Car- 
lisle delivered the inaugural address, in the course of which he dwelt at 
length upon the interesting nature of the antiquarian and archzological 
associations of the city of Carlisle, which a high authority (Mr. Free- 
man) had said “ stands out beyond that of almost any other English city 
on the surface of English history.” He said the time had gone by in 
which archeology could be confounded with antiquarianism of the 
Monkbarns type. We recognised that archzology, being in reality the 
science of past time, was the basis of history, of politics, even in a certain 
sense of religion itself. Lord Talbot, in moving a vote of thanks to the 
Bishop of Carlisle for his address, intimated his intention to retire from 
the presidency of the Institute ; but was dissuaded from so doing by 
Mr. Freeman, on behalf of the Institute. The proceedings of the meet- 
ing were thus brought to a close. A perambulation of the city was 
afterwards made, and several places of interest visited. The Mayor of 
Carlisle, Mr. R. S. Ferguson, gave a conversazione in the evening, at 
which Mr. Freeman read an interesting paper upon the position of 
Carlisle in history.—-On Wednesday there was an excursion to Penrith, 
when a party, numbering nearly 300, inspected the objects of antiquarian 
interest in the district. The church of Kirkoswald was first visited, and 
thence the visitors proceeded to Kirkoswald Castle, where only a few 
shattered walls now remain of what was once a splendid palace of the 
Dacres. A description of the building was given by Dr. Taylor, of 
Penrith, and Mr. G. T. Clarke, of Dowlais. The circle of stones known 
locally as “ Long Meg and her Daughters,” Eamont-bridge, the mound 
known as King Arthur's Round Table, and the circle of stones at Mary- 
borough were then successively visited. In the evening the antiquarian 
section met under the presidency of Mr. Evans, a paper on the anti- 
quities of Algeria, by Lord Talbot de Malahide, president of the insti- 
tute, being the chief feature in the programme.—On Thursday, the annual 
business meeting, at which Lord Talbot de Malahide presided, a report 
was read expressing satisfaction at the progress of the Bill for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Monuments, and pointing out that if wr registers 
were removed to a central office they would incur less risk of injury and 
be more convenient for the purposes of students. On the second of 
these two heads, however, the existence of registers in a parish was 
defended as stimulating local antiquaries; and Lord Talbot, in moving 
the adoption of the report, said he thought the original copies should be 
retained by the parish. The report was adopted, together with the 
balance-sheet, which showed that the funds of the Institute are in a 
favourable condition. The members paid a visit to the Cathedral, where 
they were received by Dean Oakley. Mr. Freeman afterwards conducted 
the company through the cathedral, condemning some restorations which 
had destroyed historical remains of value. In the afternoon the members 
visited Rose Castle, on the invitation of the Bishop of Carlisle.—Friday 
was devoted to an excursion to the Roman camp of Birdoswald, near 
Gilsland. The party, who numbered nearly 200, were taken over the 
camp by Dr. Bruce, the historian of the Roman Wall, who explained its 
most interesting features. From Birdoswald the excursionists proceeded 
by road to Lanercost Priory. The architectural features of the building 
were pointed out by Mr. C. J. Ferguson, whose remarks were supple- 
mented by short addresses by Mr. Micklethwaite and Mr. Tucker 
(Somerset Herald). From Lanercost the party journeyed to Naworth 
Castle, the Cumberland seat of the Howards, and the residence of Lord 
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William Howard, the “‘ Belted Will” of Border history. In the absence 
of Mr. George Howard, the visitors received a most cordial welcome on 
his behalf. In the evening the Dean and Chapter gave a conversazione 
in the Fratery of the Cathedral, to which all the members of the institute 
were invited.—On Saturday the visitors went by railway to Hexham, 
where the church was the principal attraction. They were conducted 
over it by Mr. C. C. Hodges, who pointed out its chief architectural and 
antiquarian features. The Moot, a castellated building of early fifteenth- 
century work, was also inspected.—On Sunday the Bishop of Carlisle 
preached in the cathedral, the service being attended by the mayor and 
corporation, and the visitors.—A long journey was undertaken on Monday 
to Housesteads. On the way a distant view was obtained of Willie- 
Montswick Castle, the birthplace of Bishop Ridley. Close by, at Carel- 
gate, stands the only Roman milestone in England 7 situ. The camp at 
Chesterholm (Vindolana) was also seen, but not examined; the journey 
being continued on Housesteads (Borcovicus), which is said to be the 
best-preserved part of the Roman Wall.— Tuesday, another long journey 
by railway was undertaken for the purpose of visiting Melrose Abbey, 
Abbotsford, and Dryburgh Abbey. The proceedings of the Congress 
were brought to a close on Wednesday by a meeting, which was chiefly 
of a complimentary character, presided over by the Bishop of Carlisle, 
and in which Sir Charles Anderson, Mr. Tucker, Mr. R. S. Ferguson, and 
other gentlemen took part. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Fuly 29. A 
visit was paid by the members to the church of St. Olave’s, Hart-street, 
when a paper on the history and antiquities of that edifice, by the Rev. A. 
Povah, M.A., was read. St. Olave’s, which dates its erection from the 
fifteenth century, contains several curious and interesting monuments, 
but its chief interest, perhaps, is centred in its connection with Samuel 
Pepys, the “ diarist,” who was a frequent attendant at the services here, a 
fact which was largely dwelt upon in a paper which was subsequently 
read on “ The Worthies of the Church,” by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, 
F.S.A. The members of the Society afterwards paid a visit to the church 
of Allhallows Barking, in Tower-street, where a paper, giving an account 
of the building and its historical associations, by the Rev. J. Maskell, was 
read, in the absence of the author, by Mr. George H. Birch, one of the 
honorary secretaries. The paper commenced with an interesting sketch 
of the warlike St. Olave, or Olaff, and also gave an account of the little 
chapel of Barking which formerly stood on the north side of the church, 
a subject which is dwelt upon at greater length by Mr. Maskell in a paper 
in the current number of this Magazine. (See page 109). This church 
derives its name of Barking from the vicarage having originally belonged 
to the abbey or convent of Barking, in Essex. 


ST. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—On Saturday, July 22, an 
excursion was made to Harrow-on-the-Hill and Greenford. At the former 
place some time was spent in examining the church and churchyard; 
Mr. A. Hartshorne reading a paper upon the history of the church, 
dwelling particularly upon the “ restoration ” which the fabric had under- ° 
gone during the last forty years. The school building, including the 
Vaughan Library, the chapel, and the speech-room, were afterwards 
visited. At Greenford a paper was read by Mr. F. J. Beckley, on ‘“‘ The 
Church and its Early History.” The members subsequently visited the 
Manor Farm, on the lawn of which the original font was said to exist. 
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On the Ist and 2nd of August the members of this society attended the 
the general meeting of the Essex Archzological Society. (See delow.) 
INDEX SOCIETY.—Axg.9. Fourth annual meeting, Mr. William Cope- 
land Borlase, M.P., F.S.A., in the chair. The report, which was read 
by the retiring honorary secretary, Mr. H. B. Wheatley, stated that the 
council were able to report considerable progress, notwithstanding the 
insufficiency of the funds at their disposal. Of the three subjects 
especially urged on their attention at the annual meeting of 1880, two, the 
Index of the Biographical Collections and the Index of the Roman 
Remains, had been moved a step forward ; and the third, which was the 
opening of an office, had been completely settled. The Index of Obituary 
Notices contained in the first fifty yearly volumes of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine was perhaps the most important of those promoted by the 
Biographical Collections Committee. It was now in part prepared for 
the press, and Mr. R. H. Farrar, who had the work in hand, expected to 
complete it by the end of 1882. As to the index of places where Roman 
remains had been found in Great Britain, the materials were accumulating, 
and offers of help had been received from Sir Henry Dryden for North- 
amptonshire, Mr. J. H. Round for Essex, and Mr. Walter Rye for Norfolk. 
Mr. Rye’s Index of Norfolk Topography was one of the society’s publica- 
tions for the past year,and another was the annual volume of obituary 
notices, which would be speedily followed by another, and by a work 
from the pen of B. Daydon Jackson, F.L.S., entitled “ The Literature of 
Vegetable Technology.” Of these and of other indexes in course of 
preparation brief notices were given serzatim. The receipts, including a 
balance from last year of £261, amounted to £611, of which no more 
than about £100 remained. The chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report, referred to his Bill for the collection of our parochial registers 
either at Somerset House or the Record Office. The motion, which was 
seconded by Mr. Stevens, was carried unanimously. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The 
seventh annual meeting of the members of this society was held on the 25th 
and 26th of July, in the neighbourhood of Stow-on-the-Wold, not far from 
the borders of Oxfordshire and Warwickshire. The Rev. W. Bazely pre- 
sented the report, and Mr. Wingfield, the new president in the place of 
Sir John Maclean, delivered his inaugural address, after which the party 
proceeded to the church of Stow, some account of which was given by 
the Rev. R. W. Hippisley. The market cross was next inspected and 
commented upon ; and subsequently visits were paid to the churches of 
Nether Sewell and Upper Slaughter. The Old Manor House and the 
earthworks in the neighbourhood were next examined. On the second 
day the party inspected Icombe Church and the Old Manor House, the 
Rev. D. Royce reading a paper on the latter edifice ; and also Bleding- 
ton Church, and Chastleton House and camp. At the evening meetings 
papers of local interest were read. 

CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The 37th annual conference 
of this society was opened at Llanrwst on the 31st of July, when Mr. H. 
R. Sandbach, of Hafodunos, who succeeded Professor Babington as 
president, delivered the inaugural address. 

EssEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The annual general meeting of 
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this society was held at Colchester on the 1st and 2nd of August, in 
conjunction with St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society and the Epping Forest 
and Essex Field Club. On the first day the company inspected Col- 
chester Castle and Museum, St. Helen’s Chapel, St. Martin’s Church, 
Holy Trinity Church, the Balkerne Gate, Guard House, and Roman 
Walls, Shere Gate, St. John’s Abbey Gate, St. Giles’ Church, St. 
Leonard’s Church, and St. Botolph’s Priory. On the second day an ex- 
cursion was made to the following places :—Chappel, Colne Church and 
Priory, the churches of Great Tey, Little Tey, Marks Tey, Copford, and 
Stanway. By the invitation of Mr. James Round, M.P., treasurer of the 
society, a conversazione was held in the library at the castle in the 
evening, when several papers of local interest were read. 


KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The twenty-third annual meeting 
of this society was held at Maidstone on the 2nd and 3rd of August, 
under the presidency of Earl Amherst. The proceedings commenced 
with a gathering at Chillington Manor House, the headquarters of the 
society, where the hon. secretary read the annual report, and other busi- 
ness of a formal nature was transacted. The party afterwards proceeded 
to the Coffee Palace, in Week-street, a building which was supposed to 
be the ancient Manor House of Wyke or Week, which gives the name to 
the abutting street. Here Mr. Herbert Monckton, the Town Clerk, 
delivered a short sketch descriptive of the building, after which a visit 
was paid to the Old Grammar School, now a cooperage, but formerly the 
hall of the Guild or brotherhood of Corpus Christi—St. Peter’s Church, 
the Archbishop’s Palace, All Saints’ Church, the College Gateway, and 
the Priory. The Rev. Canon Scott Robertson read an interesting paper 
on All Saints’ Church. On the second day an excursion was made to 
Leeds and Lenham. where the churches, castles, and other antiquarian 
objects of interest, including the curious confessional chair in Lenham 
Church, were inspected. At the evening meetings, several papers of local 
interest were read. 

NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Fuly 18. The 
members of this society visited Narborough and Narford Churches, the 
former of which contains some brasses and monuments to members of 
the Spelman family, a series ranging from 1499 to the present century. 
A long stay was made at Narford Hall, described by Murray as a “ com- 
plete museum of paintings, books, MSS., sculptures, pottery, gems, ivories, 
bronzes, and other articles of inappreciable value, and so numerous as to 
defy description.” Westair Church and the ruined gateway to the former 
priory, now the entrance toa farmyard, having been examined, the visitors 
proceeded to the parish church of St. George, Southacre, where Mr. 
Herbert J. Greene, architect of Norwich, read a descriptive paper. The 
extensive earthworks and ruins at Castle Acre Castle were next visited. 
and a paper was read by the Rev. C. R. Manning, who urged that the 
earthworks were of Saxon date, and that the Norman masonry built into 
them was the work of a later period. 

WARWICKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGISTS’ FIELD CLUB.—Fu/y 19, an excur- 
sion, under the conduct of Mr. M. H. Bloxam, F.S.A., president, was 
made to Tamworth, Dosthill, and Kingsbury, &c. Tamworth Castle was 
shown by the occupier, Mr. Thomas Cooke, who says it appears 
probable that a fortress existed here in the time of the Britons, being 
selected on account of its situation for defence at the confluence of two 
rivers. The mound on which the castle stands is supposed to have been 
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a British earthwork, and here existed in the time of the Saxon Heptarchy 
a castle, which was destroyed with the town by the Danes. Ethelflceda, 
daughter of Alfred the Great, restored the castle and all its foundations; 
she also added to its strength by building a strong tower. William the 
Conqueror granted the castle to Robert his Dispensator, who expelled 
the nuns then in possession, but afterwards restored them, according to a 
legend, through having been admonished by St. Editha in a vision. In 
1751 the castle passed by marriage to the family of the Marquis Town- 
shend, to whom it still belongs. The church of St. Editha was next 
inspected. The oldest parts of the edifice, in the style of the eleventh 
century, are two arches of the transept. Mr. Bloxam called attention 
to the removal of an effigy from one of the fine monuments to the 
ancient lords of the castle, that of Sir Baldwin de Freville and Jane his 
wife. After lying side by side for nearly 500 years, the effigy of Sir 
Baldwin has been removed to the floor within the communion-rails, and 
the effigy of his wife to the centre of the tomb, now partly concealed by 
choir stalls, to make way for asheet of plate glass which has been inserted 
in each of the choir arches to shut off the Comberford chapel. Buta 
greater piece of vandalism is the consignment of an effigy—that of the 
founder of the chapel, which has been taken from a niche in the masonry 
—to the floor in a corner of the south aisle. At the Mayor’s residence 
the members were shown the borough charters and regalia, including 
charters granted by Henry IV., Henry V., Elizabeth, and William IITI., 
a pair of silver maces of the time of Charles I., a loving-cup, engraved with 
the fleur-de-lys, and other arms, old coins, &c. A number of old en- 
gravings were also shown of the castle, church, earthworks, and the moat 
house. At Dosthill was visited a chapel of early Norman date. At 
Kingsbury, the curtain wall, doorways, and other portions of the ancient 
mansion were seen, and also the parish church, chiefly of Decorated and 


Perpendicular character. 


Antiquarian Mews ¢ Motes. 


A MUSEUM is to be formed at Aberdeen by subscription. 

THE remains of a city supposed to be the ancient Demetrius has been 
discovered in Thessaly on a spur of Mount Pelion. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot to “ memorialise the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s to grant one day in the week on which the Cathedral can be viewed 
in its entirety free of charge.” 

A casT of the famous sculpture in the portal of the cathedral of 
Bourges, representing the Last Judgment, has been received by the 
Musée de Sculpture Comparée, Paris. 

THE Portfolio for August, published by Messrs. Seeley & Co., contains, 
inter alia, “ Chelsea,” by Mr. Charles J. Watson ; “ Autun Cathedral,” 
and “ Jervaulx Abbey, Yorkshire.” 

THE picturesque church at Chipping Ongar, Essex, is to be enlarged 
by the addition of a south aisle, and restored, the wooden spire repaired, 
the roof retiled, and the flint-work repointed. 

Miss ANN WARD died lately at Pimlico, at the age of to1. She was 
half-sister to Mrs. Bulkeley Hughes, wife of the late Mr. Bulkeley Hughes, 
of Plas Céch, Anglesea, M.P. for Carnarvon. 
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Mr. HENRY LEvy, “of Westbourne-park-road, Middlesex, antiquarian,” 
has notified in the 7zmes that henceforth he will be known by the name 
of “ Henry Levy Leigh.” 

THE British Museum has lately received from the neighbourhood of 
Babylon three ancient boundary-stones, covered with inscriptions, hiero- 
glyphs, &c. Several cases of antiquities have also arrived from Bagdad. 

POLLOK CASTLE, Renfrewshire, the seat of Sir Hew Crawford Pollok, 
Bart., was totally destroyed by fire on the 31st July, nothing being saved 
but a few pictures and the family plate. 

MR. RUTLAND, of The Gables, Taplow, has succeeded Mr. W. L. Nash 
as hon. secretary to the Berkshire Archzological and Architectural 
Society. 

MR. JOHN GRAY, of Manchester, announces for publication (by sub- 
scription) a “ History of Old and New Accrington,” by the Rev. J. R. 
Boyle, of Cottingham, near Hull. 

THE Academy says that Herr Koloman Thaly has recently discovered 
at Pressburg, among the archives of the Esterhazy-Szesnek family, MSS. 
of great historic interest, and ranging from the thirteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries. 

A RARE and interesting print has been acquired by the trustees of the 

British Museum, viz., “ The roiall progenei of our most sacred King James 
I.” It is engraved by Benjamin Wright, and published by John Wontneel, 
1603. 
A MILLION of francs has been voted by the Roumanian Chamber for 
the enlargement of the museum at Bucharest, which is insufficient to con- 
tain its increasing treasures, among which those of Roman origin are 
eminent. 

THE book on Lambeth Palace and its associations, by the Rev. J. 
Cave-Browne, which has been so long announced, has just been published 
by Messrs. Blackwood. It contains an introduction by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

English Etchings for August, published by Mr. W. Reeves, 185, Fleet- 
street, contain “The Mill on the Trystion,” by S. H. Baker; “ Cob- 
webs,” by Edward Buckman ; and “ The End of the World,” by F. 
Emerie de St. Dalmas. 

THE first portion of Mr. R. H. Mason’s “History of Norfolk” will 
shortly be published. It will contain the general history of the county 
down to the end of the sixteenth century. The ancient coinage of East 
Anglia and the local prices in the Middle Ages are treated of under 
separate headings. 

Mr. JOHN HEywoop, of Manchester, will shortly publish by sub- 
scription, “ Historic Sitesof Lancashire and Cheshire: a Wayfarer’s Notes 
on the Palatine Counties,” by Mr. James Croston, F.S.A. It will forma 
crown quarto volume of 450 to 500 pages, and will contain numerous 
wood-cut illustrations. 

Mr. JOHN MurRRAyY will shortly publish two books about India which 
have something in common—at least in their subject—and will interest 
our readers. These are “ Religious Thought and Life in India,” by Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams, and “ Asiatic Studies, Religious and Social,” by 
Sir Alfred C. Lyall. 

Mr. EDWARD SOLLY has investigated the question of the authorship 
of “The Whole Duty of Man,” in an elaborate article which appears in 
a contemporary, and his opinion is adverse to the claim of Lady Paking- 
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ton. He describes the edition published in 1658, or one year earlier than 
that which Lowndes erroneously supposed to be the edztio princeps. 

MR. RICHARDSON, publisher, of Barrow-in-Furness, has still on sale a 
few copies of his “ Furness Past and Present, its history and antiquities.” 
The work is illustrated with twelve portraits of local celebrities and 
several other engravings. Her Majesty hassent her nameas a subscriber 
to the work. 

MESSRS. MACMILLAN & Co. will shortly issue a volume on D. G. 
Rossetti, and his influence and work in art and literature. Its publication 
will be contemporaneous with the projected exhibition of the artist’s 
works at Burlington House. It will be written by Mr. William Sharp.— 
Artists’ Critical Record. 

THE first volume of an edition of “‘The Hymns and Sermons of 
Ephrem Syrus” has just been published at Mechlin. This most carefully 
edited and well printed edition of the great father’s works is by Professor 
Lamy, of the University of Louvain. A parallel Latin version and some 
prolegomena are added. 

A MEETING was recently held at Leeds to protest against the removal 
of old parish registers to London as proposed in Mr. Borlase’s Bill now 
before Parliament, and it was proposed to form a Yorkshire Parish 
Register Society, having for its object the immediate transcribing and 
publishing of such registers as may be permitted by their custodians. 

M. DuvAL, of Paris, author of a Syriac grammar in French, is now 
copying in the British Museum the Massoretical treatises and notes on 
the Syriac translation of the Bible. The Atheneum says that they will 
throw much light on the history of the Hebrew Massorah, which may 
turn out to be an imitation of the Syriac. It seems that M. Halévy has 
found on Assyrian tablets traces of a Massorah amongst the Assyrians. 

MR. QUARITCH, of Piccadilly, has issued a list of the valuable and rare 
books on sale by him, from the Bechford collection of the Hamilton 
Palace Library; and has announced for publication early next year the 
first of a series of five volumes, as a “ Memorial Edition of the Works of 
Thomas Bewick,” which will include a memoir of Bewick, the world- 
renowned wood-engraver. 

MESSRS. BICKERS & SON have in preparation a new and revised edition 
of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s “ Memoirs,” edited by Mr. H.”B. Wheatley, 
F.S.A., from Sir N. Wraxall's own corrected copy, and from a copy anno- 
tated by the late Dr. Doran, in which are many original MS. notes by 
Mrs. Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale). The edition is to contain the Posthumous 
Memoirs, and will be in five volumes, uniform with Mr. Mynors Bright's 
edition of Pepys’s “ Diary” by the same publishers. 

THE Atheneum states that the antiquarian collections of the late Rev. 
R. W. Eyton, which have been purchased by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, are now catalogued and ready for use. In addition to Mr. 
Eyton’s collections for his “ History of Shropshire,” the MSS. contain 
an extensive collection for a history of Lincolnshire, and many valuable 
notes on the feudal baronage of England, in continuation and correction 
of Dugdale. 

ACCORDING to the Academy, the Earl of Crawford has lent Mr. 
Furnivall—for reproduction in the series of Charlemagne romances of the 
Early-English Text Society—his unique copy of Sir Johan Bourchier, 
Lord Berners’ englisht “boke of Duke Huon of Burdeuxe,” printed by 
Robert Redman about 1535. To M. Gaston Paris is due the suggestion 
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that this “ Boke” should be included in the Charlemagne series. It will 
be edited by Mr. Sidney S. Lee, of Balliol College, Oxford. 

THE Judge of the Salisbury and Yeovil County Courts recently had 
before him a singular claim, Dr. Garland, of Yeovil, and an elderly man 
named Hann, of Odcombe, being summoned for the value of an old 
Roman coin. A young woman named Ross, the plaintiff, bought one of 
a number of old coins that were discovered, and she lent it to Hann, 
who showed it to Dr. Garland. Dr. Garland, who is the deputy-coroner, 
detained it on behalf of the Crown. His honour decided that the coin 
belonged to the Crown. 

THE forthcoming exhibition at the Palais de l’Industrie in Paris will 
contain several specimens of old artistic furniture and tapestry. The 
Comte Pillet-Will has lent his famous fifteenth-century ve/aéd/es, and the 
Viscomtesse Janzé is fitting up a small sa/om with old furniture and 
hangings of priceless value. Numerous bibliophiles have contributed 
their works and manuscripts, and a large number of art objects have been 
lent by the authorities of the South Kensington Museum. The various 
Ministries have agreed to lend their treasures of antique furniture, on 
condition that the Union Centrale replaces them temporarily by other 
furniture. 

THE following articles, all of an antiquarian character, are among 
the contents of the August magazines :—£dinburgh Review, “The Red 
Book of Menteith,” “ Lecky’s England in the Eighteenth Century,” and 
“Don Sebastian and his Personators ;” Blackwood, ‘‘ Some Glimpses of 
the Prehistoric Hebrideans ;’ Contemporary Review, “The Turning- 
point of the Middle Ages ;” Art Fournal, “The Picture Gallery of 
Henry VIII.,” “Orleans,” and “The Hamilton Collection ;” Magazine 
of Art, “Canterbury Cathedral,” “ Vandyck,” “‘Japanese and Chinese 
Bronzes,” and “The Hamilton Palace Sales ;” Cassel?s Magazine, “In 
an Old Oak Workshop,” and “ Crawley Down and its Neighbourhood ;” 
Chamberss Fournal, “Saddell and its Legends,” “A Pilgrimage to 
Cheops’ Tomb,” and “An old English Battlefield ;’ Zzme, “The Old 
Inns of London.” 

AN industrial exhibition was opened in Worcester on the 27th July, 
illustrating the various products and manufactures of the county—porce- 
lain, ironware, implements, clothing, carpets, kc. The historical section 
contains contributions to the history of civilisation, including various 
ancient articles of furniture, &c., to the history of the county, including 
arms and armour, official insignia, numerous valuable ancient charters, 
court rolls, warrants, &c., and an admirable collection of historical 
portraits. The art section affords the visitor the opportunity of inspect- 
ing fine specimens of sculpture, a large number of decorative and other 
artistic objects, a collection of which has been lent by the South Ken- 
sington Museum, many fine specimens of enamelling, of works in metal, 
Oriental and English porcelain, Sévres china, &c., and a fine collection of 
Worcester ware and porcelain. A gallery of paintings, by the old 
masters and by English artists, has been collected on loan, and there is a 
display of art needlework ancient and modern. 

THE Sussex Advertiser announces that excavations of a highly interest- 
ing character are now on the point of being undertaken in the grounds of 
the ancient Priory of St. Pancras, a} Lewes, under the direction of Mr. 
Somers Clarke, junr., F.S.A., and uader the local supervision of Mr. W. 
H. St. John Hope, of Cambridge. The Priory, founded by William de 
Warrenne and Gundrada, was oné¢ of the most ancient specimens of 
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Norman architecture in this kingdom, the building being one of the very 
few houses of the Cluniac Order once established in this country. The 
Cluniacs were noted for the splendour of their appointments, the mag- 
nificence of their churches, and the openness of their hospitality. 
The foundations of the eastern portion of the great church at Lewes, 
and also part of the chapter-house, were laid bare in the year 1847, 
at the time of the construction of the Brighton and Hastings Rail- 
way. The bones of the noble founders were also discovered. Since 
then little has been done. It is, however, sufficiently evident, from an 
examination of the remains and a comparison with others of a somewhat 
similar nature, that beneath the surface must lie a large portion of the 
nave and choir of the church, together with the bases of the western 
towers ; also the substructures of the dormitory, refectory, infirmary, and 
other important adjuncts connected with a monastery of the first import- 
ance. It is now intended to open up the rest of the ruins. Mr. Somers 
Clarke appeals for funds to enable him to carry out the undertaking. 

THE wife of Dr. Schliemann, a Greek lady, who is an enthusiastic 
assistant of her husband in hes archzological researches, describes in a 
letter addressed in Greek to the Athens journal Hestia, some of the re- 
sults of that explorer’s latest excavations on the site of ancient Troy. 
The writer says : “‘ Close to the spot which we consider to be the site of 
Troy there are the remains of two buildings, which, in the opinion of our 
two architects, Dr. Dérpfeld and Herr Ofler, represent two temples. The 
appearance of the two buildings is so different that they cannot be said to 
resemble any of the well-known ancient temples with the exception of 
that of Hera at Olympia. This, according to Pausanias, was erected 
probably about 1100 B.c. The first of our two temples at Troy is 30 
métres in length and 13 métres in width, while the walls are 1°4 métres in 
thickness. The other temple is 20 métres long and 7 métres broad, the 
walls being 1°2 métres in thickness. It is noticeable that the walls are 
built in adifferent manner. In the first there are no joinings with clay, 
but in the second there are large commissures filled with clay, which is 
also slightly burnt. The inference is that the two temples were built at 
different periods, and that that first described is older than the second. 
As I have above mentioned, the breadth of the first temple is 13 métres 
and the length 30 métres ; it is scarcely credible that the roof could be 
solid and without any supports, though of the latter, at any rate, there is 
nothing now to be found. Throughout the entire ‘Iliad’ of Homer we 
find no mention of such supports; while in the ‘Odyssey’ where they are 
spoken of, they are described as being of wood. Assuming now that 
there had been wooden supports in the first temple, they could not have 
stood on a floor of clay. There must have been a stone foundation 
beneath them ; yet nothing of the kind is now to be discovered on the 
spot.”—Builder. 
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Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication, 


WAYZGOOSE. 


S1IR,—Two expressions are constantly meeting one’s eye in the Norfolk 
newspapers about August. The workmen employed by the large brewing 
firms are all holding their annual “ wayzgoose,” while those of the coach- 
makers are indulging in their yearly “‘ beanfeast.” 

Both these expressions allude to one and the same thing—an excursion 
to the sea-side, or some similar frolic; and neither brewers nor coach- 
makers can tell me their real meaning or derivation. As I have inquired 
of neighbouring antiquaries in vain,can you, Sir, or any of your corre- 
spondents give me any explanation of these peculiar terms? I suspect 
they have reference to some gild or club feasts. 

East Dereham. JOHN ARMSTRONG. 

[*,* “ Wayzgoose,” or “ Stubble-goose,” is given in Wotes and Queries, 
4th series, vol. x. p. 120, as “an entertainment given to workmen 
formerly at the beginning of winter when they begin candlelight. Hence, 
a wayzgoose was the head dish of the annual feast of the forefathers of 
the typographic fraternity.” In Notes and Queries, 2nd series, vol. iv. p. 91, 
it is stated that Moxon, in his Mechanick Exercises, 1683, tells us, that * it 
is customary for all the journeymen to make every year new paper 
windows, whether the old will serve again or no ; because that day they 
make them the master-printer gives them a way-goose ; that is, he makes 
them a good feast, and not only entertains them at his own house, but 
besides, gives them money to spend at the ale-house or tavern at night. 

. These way-gooses are always kept about Bartholomew-tide; and 
till the master-printer has given this way-goose, the journeymen do not use 
to work by candlelight.” At p. 192 a correspondent gives it as his opinion 
that the term is now “ quite unconnected with ‘lighting up.’”” The word 
“ Beanfeast” is probably a corruption of “ bene-feast,” which explains 
itself—Ep. A. M. & B.] 


BOOK-PLATES. 
(See ante, pp. 48, 53, and 106.) 


S1R,—The arms of Fenwick are not described by your correspondent 
on page 54; butthey are thus mentioned in Burke's “ General Armoury :” 
“Fenwick, of Fenwick, co. Northumberland, descended from De Fenwyke, 
Lord of the Castel and Tower of Fenwick, temp. Henry I.; the last 
direct male heir, the celebrated Sir John Fenwick, of Fenwick and 
Wallington, Bart.: per fess, gu. and ar., six martlets (counterchanged 
is omitted) ; crest, a phoenix in flames ppr., gorged with a mural crown; 
motto, Perit ut vivat.” This is, of course, allusively to the crest. 

These arms, omitting the crest and motto, are yet to be seen on the 
monument of Lady Mary Fenwick, who died October 27, 1708, in the 
north aisle of the choir of York Minster. She was the daughter 
of Charles Howard, Earl of Carlisle, and widow of the unfor- 
tunate Sir John Fenwick, who was beheaded for high treason, January 28, 
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1696. Of Sir John’s complicity in many of the plots of that period and 
of his guilt there can be no doubt, though the mode of his convic- 
tion was unjust. Macaulay, in his “History of England,” has given a 
most graphic description both of Sir John and his trial, and mentions 
that he was a special object of dislike to William III., on account of an 
insult which he had once offered to Queen Mary, who died in 1694. 

The inscription on the monument in York Minster commemorates 
not only Lady Mary Fenwick, but on a pilaster of it Sir John Fenwick, 
and her four children by him: the eldest a daughter, Jane, buried in St. 
Nicholas Church, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and three sons Charles, William, 
and Howard, buried with their father in the church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields in London—or, perhaps, to speak more correctly, Sir John was 
buried with them, for they presumably predeceased their father. He 
was fifty-two years of age at the time of his decapitation on Tower-hill. 

At Corsham House, Wilts, isa portrait of Lady Mary Fenwick, painted 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller in 1697. She is represented holding a miniature 
of her deceased husband in her right hand, her right elbow resting upon 
a stone slab, behind which is placed an urn of grey stone, on which is 
inscribed, “ Sir John Fenwick, Bart. Beheaded the 28th January, 1696.” 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 

S1IR,—I have also a book-plate of the Rev. John Lloyd, A.M., dated 
1731. Beneath the shell may be read, with a magnifying glass, “ Bickham, 
Jun‘ fecit 1730.” In the year 1718, the Rev. Anthony Saunders, rector 
of Buxted and Uckfield, in Sussex, and of Acton, in Middlesex, also 
some time private chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, founded a 
grammar-school at Uckfield, and Mr. Lloyd was appointed the first master 
of the school and curate of the parish. It is probable that my copy of 
Huggens’ “ Celestial Worlds,” in which I find the plate, was given by 
him to the school library, the whole of which I purchased a few years 


since. C. L. PRINCE, 
Crowborough Beacon, Tunbridge Wells. 


S1rR,—Mr. Harrop, in his “ Notes on English Book-plates,” describes 
one by Bewick of “ John Fenwick (Newcastle),” and asks for information 
as to the legend “‘a Fenwyke, a Fenwyke, a Fenwyke,” which accom- 
panies the arms displayed on it, and which he rightly conjectures to be a 
war-cry. I have a little book called “ Slogans of the North of England,” 
in which what must (from Mr. Harrop’s description) be this very book- 
plate is used as a vignette on the title-page. The authors of the book are 
Messrs. M. A. Denham, John Fenwick, and W. H. Longstatfe, for whom, 
I should conjecture, it was privately printed “by G. B. Richardson at the 
the sign of the River-God Tyne” at Newcastle in 1851. Among the 
slogans or war-cries which it enumerates and enlarges upon is that of the 
Fenwick family as given in Mr. Harrop’s book-plate, and one of the joint 
authors is doubtless the same John Fenwick for whom the book-plate was 
cut by Bewick.—Yours truly, F. J. THAIRLWALL. 

169, Gloucester-road, N.W. 


THE FAMILY OF CLAYTON. 
(See p. 48 ante.) 


S1r,—The following particulars concerning the above-mentioned family 
may be useful to your correspondent :—Owven Clayton formerly of Newtown 
North Wales, married Jane Bowen, and had two sons, James and Charles. 
James was twice married, first, April 21, 1799, to Elizabeth Bytheway, and 
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had, issue, Mary Ann, born February 28, 1800, died November 29, 1801. 
Edwin, born September 28, 1801, and Elizabeth Clayton, died March 24, 
1802. He married secondly, May 27, 1804, Mary Bytheway, who died (at 
Shrawley) October 17, 1833. James died April 14, 1851. Charles (brother 
of James) died 22nd November, 1803, having married Mary Palmer, and 
had issue Charles, born April 29, 1799 ; and Jane Bowen, born November, 
1800, married Joseph Walton, who is deceased. Charles (son of Charles) 
died in 1864, having married Hannah Gething, and had six sons and four 
daughters. James (the eldest son of Chailes) married, July 17, 1854, 
Pheebe Quinby Wright (of Brooklyn, N.Y.) and has issue Charles Augustus, 
born June 13, 1855, and Louisa Caroline, born October 8, 1860, 


JACK CADE. 
(See vol. ii. p. 5.) 

S1r,—Dr. Mackay derives Cade from the Celtic ceud or cead, which he 
tells us was pronounced cade. But how does he dispose of the e, and 
how does he lengthen the a? Ceadda, the monk of Lindisfarne, became 
St. Chad, the patron of Lichfield. Here thee is preserved in the %, and 
the @ remains short. But in (Jack) Cade it was clearly pronounced long. 
It is unfortunate also for Mr. Mackay’s ingenious suggestion that a real 
William Cade stands forth on an early Kent pipe-roll of Henry II. I 
have myself seen “ John Cade” overa shop-door. Mr. Mackay says that 
Jack Cade was a nick-name given him by the people ; but the Statute (29 
Hen. VI. cap.i.) and the “English Chronicle” (Camd. Soc.) are completely 
agreed in treating ‘ John Cade” as his true name, “ Mortimer” as his 
nom-de-guerre, and “Jack Amende-all” as his nickname. 

Brighton. J. H. ROUND. 

WHITELEAF CROSS. 
(See p. 105, ave.) 

S1rR,—Allow me to point out that my views as to the date of White- 
leaf Cross are singularly confirmed by Mr. Green’s description of Penda, 
the heathen king of Mercia: “ His long reign, in fact, was one continuous 
struggle with the Cross.” Penda reigned during the very period to which 
I ventured to assign this venerable relic. J. H. ROUND. 

Brighton. 


DEVONSHIRE FOLK-LORE. 


Str,—Lizbuth used to bring me large branches of daffodils cas 
and spikes of reddish-brown wallflower, which in those days we called 
“ Bloody warriors.” She stirred round the clotted cream in a wooden 
bowl, with a wooden mallet, from left to right, following the course of the 
sun. For if it were stirred from right to left it would turn into oil, and 
not into butter: so Lizbuth told us. 

‘ “Have you ever seen it turn to oil?” we asked with awe-struck 
aces. 

“No,” Lizbuth would answer ; it was a very wicked thing to try to do, 
and always brought ill-luck, but she had “heard tell on some wan as did,” 
and “ t’was turrble ” (terrible). 

She could tell wonderful stories of white witches, of cattle that were 
“ overlooked,” z.¢., bewitched ; and of a poor child “ down to Simmunses ” 
that was “wisht” and was pining away. It was from Lizbuth that I 
gleaned the valuable information that a robin “ weeting or chirping at the 
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window foretells a death in the house, and that to have luck with your 
peas and beans you should sow them on Good Friday.” She used to 
charm away our warts by rubbing them three times with a bean, which 
she then buried in the earth. As the bean decayed in the ground so 
would the wart dwindle away. (Suaday at Home for July, 1882, p. 404. 
“ An Old Devonshire Woman,” by Anne Fellowes.) 

Elizabeth, or, as she was called, “ Lizbuth ” Webber was dairy-maid in 
Devonshire when the author was a child. A. P. ALLSOPP. 

THE USE OF “YE” FOR “ THE.” 
(See Dp. 46 and 106.) 

S1rR,—In the ¢dition de luxe of ‘The Bookhunt,” by Dr. John Hill 
Burton, at p. 270, in speaking of the toast list of the Roxburgh Club, 
printed in black-letter, he says :— 

** It will be seen that this accomplished black-letterer must have been 
under a common delusion that our ancestors not only wrote, but pro- 
nounced, the definite article “the” as “ye.” Every blunderer ambitious 
of success in fabricating old writings is sure to have recourse to this trick, 
which serves for his immediate detection. The Gothic alphabet, in fact, 
as used in this country, had a Theta for expressing in one letter our pre- 
sent “t” and “h” conjoined. When it was abandoned some printers 
substituted for it the letter ‘“‘y”’ as most nearly resembling it in shape, 
hence the “ ye” which occurs sometimes in old books, but much more 
frequently in modern imitations of them.” BIBLIOPHILE. 

Southsea. 


Books Received. 

1. Greek and Roman Sculpture. By Walter C. Perry. Longmans & 
Co. 1882. 

2. The History and Antiquities of Colchester Castle. 8vo. Benham & 
Co., Colchester. 1882. 

3. Sir Christopher Wren. By Lucy Phillimore. Kegan Paul & Co. 1881. 

4. A Provisional Glossary of Dialectal Place Nomenclature. By 
Robert C. Hope. Scarborough: Theakston & Co. 1882. 

5. The Field Naturalist and Scientific Student. No. 3, August, 1882. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

6. Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littérature. August, 1882. Paris: 
28, Rue Bonaparte. 

7. Half-Holiday Handbooks: Sydenham, Dulwich, and Norwood. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1882. 

8. Architectural History of Rome. Parker & Co., 1881. 

g. The Portfolio. August, 1882. Seeley & Co. d 

10. Hull Shakesperean Festival. By W. Andrews, F.R.H.S. Hull: 
Peek & Son. 1882. 

2000000000 


Books, ¢c., CHanted to Purchase. 

A. Cunningham’s British Painters, vol. ii.; Percy’s London vol. i.; 
Cicero, Carey, vols. ii. and iii.; Plautus, vol. i. (Regent’s edition). 
Address, H. R. W., 15, Fairfax-road, N.W. 

Palmer's Index to the Zimes, for 1863, part iii. Address, E. W., 17, 
Church-row, Hampstead, N.W. 

J. Taffin, Of Amendment of Life, 4to., 1595 ; W. Etheridge, On True 
Love to God andall Men, 16mo., 1694. Address, Henry T. Wake, Wing- 
field Park, near Derby. 
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Horn Book (SIXTEENTH CENTURY). 


From “Chambers Book of Days.” 
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Horn and born-books. 


By THE EpIrTor. 


rN the course of the present month (October) 
the Worshipful Company of Horners intend 
to hold at the Mansion House an exhibition 
of articles worked in horn, when money prizes 
will be distributed for the best specimens of 
artistic manufacture in the substance which 
gives its name to the above-mentioned guild. 
The exhibition will embrace ancient as well 
as modern manufactures. The Horners’ 
Company have received offers of articles for 
exhibition from various States and Cities of Germany; from Her 
Majesty, who will send some specimens from Windsor; and from the 
South Kensington and Bethnal-green museums, as well as from Lord 
Garvagh, and several private owners. 

Determined to leave no stone unturned in their efforts to obtain 
public recognition for their all but forgotten craft, the ‘‘ Master ” and 
*“‘Renter-Warden” of the ancient and worthy Company of Horners 
have lately printed a brief history of the body which they claim to 
represent. They do this, doubtless, with a firm conviction that the 
coming Exhibition will give, not only a stimulus to their trade, but 
also an opportunity for the study of many works of ancient art, and 
for comparing them with modern sp2cimens ; hoping, no doubt, to 
show that, although trade monopolies are gone past revival, there is 
still in the old trade guilds of London a vitality capable of adaptation 
to modern requirements. 

The pamphlet in question, which was prepared by Mr. C. H. 
Compton, the “‘ Renter-Warden ” of the Company, is the substance 
of a paper read by that gentleman in 1879 at a meeting of the British 
Archeological Association. 

VOL. IL—NO. 10. 0 
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From this we learn that the Guild from which the mythical “ Jack 
Horner” probably took his name, was not itself mythical. It never 
had, and has not even now, a hall; but as “ men and not walls make 
a city,” so it has had from early times its officers and its livery, and 
of these it has been composed. In the reign of King Edward III., the 
Horners, though not actually incorporated by Charter, were classed 
amongst the 48 ‘‘ mysteries ” of the City of London. They ranked, 
indeed, among the smaller “ mysteries,” but they were authorised to 
send two members to the Common Council. In the fourth year of 
Edward IV. they must have been already to some extent enfranchised, 
for in that year they petitioned Parliament to give them redress, on 
account of the exportation to foreign countries of “‘ English horns 
unwrought,” to their own great prejudice ; and in consequence it was 
enacted that they should have and enjoy a monopoly of purchase of 
all horns within twenty-four miles round London, and that no person, 
except themselves, should sell any English horns unwrought to 
“strangers from over the sea.” A further monopoly in the manu- 
facture of these horns was at the same time granted to the Company. 
We hear little of their history thenceforward down to the Stuart times, 
the exportation of horn having been forbidden by Act of Parliament 
from the reign of Edward III. to that of JamesI. At that time the 
Horners appear to have been a Joint-stock Trading Company of long 
standing, their stock being held in shares or half-shares Their 
charter was given them by Charles I. in 1641, and by it they were 
empowered to purchase and hold lands and estates, and to use a 
common seal. That they exercised their right, occasionally at least, 
is shown by the fact that in the first year of William III. they prose- 
cuted, and with success, a comb-maker for ‘‘ pressing”’ horns in con- 
travention of their rights. It does not, however, appear that, even 
as a ‘‘mystery,” they had a “ local habitation” as well as “‘a name ” 
until 1604, when they rented a storehouse in Wentworth-street, 
Whitechapel. During the latter half of the last century they ceased 
to be a trading Company, and, as they had no hall to dine in, they 
gradually passed out of memory, and were deemed to have become 
extinct. 

If Mr. Compton is to be strictly followed, it must be owned that 
the worthy Horners have been but badly treated by history. Although 
their Company is one of the 48 “ mysteries” of London, and dates 
back to the beginning of the thirteenth century, yet Stow and Strype, 
both usually reputed so accurate and so exhaustive, say not a word 
about it in their Annals, and its name is apparently passed over in 
silence by most of the writers of the last three centuries. Herbert, 
indeed, in his ‘‘ History of the Livery Companies,” reckons the 
Horners among those that were ‘‘ extinct ;” and the dictionaries and 
cyclopedias may be searched without much being learned about the 
past history of the Horners’ craft. 

Horn, in the Bible and in classical authors, is the symbol of strength 
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and prosperity. ‘* Cornu ejus exaltabitur in gloria,” writes David 
in the Book of Psalms, whilst in Horace we read such expressions as 
“Et addis cornua pauperi,” and “ Parata tollo cornua.” 

But it may be asked, ‘‘ What is horn? and how is it defined?” 
Crabb, in his “ Dictionary of General Knowledge,” writes: “In 
natural history horn isthe name applied to the hard-pointed bodies 
which grow on the heads of some graminivorous animals, and serve 
either for defence or for ornament. As to its component parts, horn 
is mostly composed of albumen, gelatine, and phosphate of lime, but 
the horns of the buck and stag are of an intermediate nature, between 
horn and bone.” 

“ Horn,” writes Francis, in his “ Dictionary of Trade and Com- 
merce,” “ being capable of being moulded by heat and pressure, of 
being turned in a lathe, and being cut by ordinary tools, is used for 
numerous purposes of turnery, as for combs, knife-handles, snuff- 
boxes, sides of lanterns (lanthorns), and other articles.” He adds that 
the consumption of such articles in this country is larger than our 
native supply, and that in consequence horn is a great object of im- 
portation from Russia, Brazil, India, and other parts. The horns 
most in use for manufacturing purposes are those of the ox, goat, 
sheep, and deer. 

Horn is still sometimes used for decorative purposes, and beautiful 
examples of its application in this way may occasionally be met with. 
Among the other articles exhibited by the Archeological Institution 
in 1855 was a piece of openwork in horn, supposed to have been 
used to decorate the binding of a book, and dating back to the twelfth 
century. It was found at Cologne, and is probably an unique speci- 
men of such early work, though of a most elaborate kind. 

No doubt the comparatively limited nature of this branch of trade 
in England is the result of the great reduction which has taken place 
in the price of glass, owing mainly to the removal of the duty on it ; 
but the publication of the notice of the Exhibition above referred to 
has brought to light the fact that the manufacture of horn is still 
carried on extensively both in the country and in Germany. Lant- 
horns, or lanterns, have been superseded by lamps; but for the 
handles of knives, forks, umbrellas, &c., no material is more excel- 
lent ; and it is suggested that one result of the Exhibition may be to 
revive among the rising generation those “ horn-books,” out of which 
our great grandfathers and great grandmothers learnt, not only their 
alphabets, but the first elements of religion. 

Horn-books are described by Townsend in his ‘‘ Book of Dates,” 
as consisting of a single sheet of paper mounted on wood, and pro- 
tected by a transparent sheet of horn. He says that they were 
formerly used extensively in the education—or rather in the early 
instruction—of children, and that they were very common in the 
Elizabethan period ; though, as they had no dates attached to them, 
it is difficult to give a precise account of their time of publication. 
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The horn-book was in fact the ‘‘ Primer” of our forefathers, the 
regular means of teaching children their letters. It consisted of 
a single leaf, containing, on one side of it, the alphabet in 
various forms of large and small letters — italics, Egyptian and 
black letter, with a copy of the Lord’s Prayer,* and sometimes 
the Creed or some short form of simple belief. This leaf was set in 
a frame of wood, sometimes run round with a slight rim of iron or 
brass, with a sheet of transparent horn on either side. At one end 
there was a handle to hold it by, and the handle was pierced with a 
hole for string to pass through, so as to allow the little scholar to 
fasten it to his button-hole or girdle. In the “‘ View of the Beau Monde,” 
published 1731, a lady is described as “ dressed like a child, ina 
bodice-coat, and leading-strings, with a horn-book tied to her side.” 

There was another kind of horn-book, in which the leaf was simply 
pasted at the back of a piece of horn, and to this Shenstone alludes 
in his “Schoolmistress ” where he writes of the children, how 

** Their books of stature small they take in hand, 
Which with pellucid horn secured are, 
To save from fingers wet the letters fair.” 

That the horn-book is of very ancient date in England may be in- 
ferred from the fact that in the MS. account-books of the family of 
Archer, as quoted by Mr. Halliwell Phillips in his notes on Shake- 
speare, occurs the following entry :— 


** Jan. 3, 1715-6, one horn-book for Mr. Eyres ............ 00 oo 2d.” 


Among other examples of early horn-work which were exhibited in 
1849 by the Archeological Institute, were three horn-books, one of 
them being of the time of Charles I., the alphabet commencing with 
a cross. 

“Though not to be forgotten,” writes Chambers, in his ‘‘ Book of 
Days” (vol. i. p. 46), “that in early times the alphabet in the horn- 
book was almost invariably prefaced with a cross; whence the first 
line came to be called ‘Christ’s Cross Row,’ or, by corruption, 
‘Criss-Cross Row,’ a term which was often used popularly instead 
of being applied to the horn-book itself.” 

For the representation of a horn-book which accompanies this 
paper, we are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Chambers. It repre- 
sents one which was found in pulling down a farmhouse at Middle- 
ton, in Derbyshire. It gives the alphabet in three forms, and also 
the Lord’s Prayer, and above the latter has the words, “In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Down to the reign of George II., or thereabouts, few articles were 
more common for educational purposes than the horn-book ; but 
books and other articles which are most common in one century, are 





* As an evidence of the high antiquity of the horn-bvok, it may be stated that 
the Lord’s Prayer ends with ‘‘deliver us from evil,” according to the practice in 
the Roman Catholic Church. 
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just those which are likely to become the rarest and scarcest here- 
after ; and it is not improbable that the examples of horn-books, which 
will be shown at the forthcoming Exhibition at the Mansion House, 
may be the means of reviving the use of that class of article in lieu of 
printed books for the most infantile portion of the rising generation in 


their nurseries. 


Che * Gentry” Roll of Arms. 


EFERENCE to my printed list of the Rolls of Arms will 
R show the great want of authoritative documents in con- 
nection with coat-armour after the time of Richard II. In 
fact, for the reign of Edward IV., so far as has yet been ascertained, 
we possess only two, namely, “ Ballard’s” Roll, which is strictly 
speaking local, and the one now printed, I believe, for the first 
time. Both of them exist but as tricked copies among the Harleian 
MSS. in the British Museum. The ‘‘ Gentry” Roll is to be found in 
two of those manuscripts, No. 1386 (pencil folio 86, space 13, to 87, 
space 16), and No. 6137 (folio 44, space 12, to 45, space 8), from 
the latter of which my text is taken. 

Although the series of Rolls of Arms is so scanty subsequent to 
the reign of Richard IL., tolerably reliable information respecting 
coat-armour of a later date, and up to the establishment of the 
Heralds, may be gleaned from several highly important and 
voluminous contemporary collections of examples of Arms, still 
preserved in the British Museum. The most remarkable, perhaps, 
is a volume of the Harleian MSS., No. 6163, being in colours ; and 
I have note of another in the same repository, among the Addi- 
tional MSS., No. 22,468, in which the coats are tricked. Probably 
many similar collections are yet extant at the College of Arms. 


British Museum, Harleian MSS., No. 6137. 
“Tempore Edfardi quartt.” 


Folio. Space. " ee 
(1) 44 13. Argent, a cross moline Sable within a bordure en- 











grailed Gules. ‘“ Walton.” 

(2) 14. Gules, a cross patonce Argent. “—— Aton.” 

(3) 15. Gules, three covered cups Argent. “ Argen- 
tyne.” 

(4) 16. On on a chief dancettée Azure three roundles 
Argent. “ Lathum.”’ 

(5) 17. Argent, on a canton Gules a rose Or. ‘‘ —— Brad- 
stone.” 


(6) 18. Azure, a fleur-de-lis Argent. ‘‘—— Digbye.” 
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(7) 19. Azure, ona saltire Argent five martlets Gules. “S* 
Thomas Salisburey.”* 
(8) 20. Argent, two chevrons between three martlets Sable. 


“s Tanfield.” 
(9) 44> 1. Azure,a bend between six covered cups Or. ‘‘—— 








Butler.” 

(10) 2. Argent, on achevron Sable three escallops of the 
field. “St W™ Merynge.’’t 

(11) 3- Sable,a bend between six cross crosslets Argent. 
‘« St Edw. Stanhope.” } 

(12) 4. Or, aman’s hose Azure. ‘St John Haddon.” 

(13) 5. Sable, three covered cups Argent. ‘“ War- 
coppes.” 

(14) 6. Per fess indented Argent and Gules, on a bend 
Azure three cross crosslets fitchee Or. ‘‘—— 
Aston.” 

(15) 7. Argent, a bend engrailed Gules. ‘‘—— Cole- 
pepher.” 





* Will proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 18th March, 1505, #.¢. 
1505-6 (5 Adeane). Dated 26th Dec., 1505. ‘‘ Ego Thomas Salusbury, Miles,”— 
** Corpusque meum sepeliendum infra Cancellum Monasterii Fratrem Carmelitarum 
Ville de Derbigh, coram summo Alltari ibidem.”’ 

t+ De Banco Roll, Michaelmas Term, A° 21 Hen. VI., membrane 562. Not- 
tinghamshire, To Wit—‘‘ Willelmus Meryng, Miles,” by his Attorney, plaintiff in 
a Plea of Debt. 

} Early Chancery Proceedings, Bundle 65, membrane 240. ‘‘To the most 
Reuerend ffather in God William Archibusshop of Canterbury and Chaunceller of 
Englond—Shewith to your good and gracious Lordship, your daily Oratours 
James Jenken and John A More seruauntes to Sir Edward Stannop, Knyght, that 
where as the same Sir Edward, vppon Tuesday last past, that is to say the xvj‘ 
day of this present moneth of Marche, after he had herd his seruyse and masse in 
the Austen ffryers of London, entended frome thens to haue goone to his dyner to 
the Kinges Hede in ffisshe strete within the said Citie ; and in the way theder 
wardes, as he went, theire came tow[arde]s hym dyuers of the Shereffes seruauntes 
of the same Citie, to the nomber of x or xij persones, or theraboutis, entendyng to 
haue arrested hym, as he supposed whan he sawe theym ; and by cause he wolde 
auoyde the daunger of theire arrest he enloigned hym selfe and gaffe bakke, and 
so avoyded the secret wayes that he cowde, for fere of the same arrest, with such 
his seruauntes as he then had ; and in so auoydyng, the seruauntes of the same 
Shireffes arested and had your said Oratours to pryson, without any maner of cause 
of right that they or any other personne had or hath ageynst theym or either of 
theym” etc. The above transaction took place on Tue., 16 March, 1507 


(A° 22 Hen. VII.), because the Bill is addressed to Archbishop Warham, who 

was Chancellor from 2 Jan., 1504, to 22 Dec. 1515, and the 16 March fell upon 

Tuesday only twice in that interval, viz., on the above date and, again, in 1512 

(A° 3 Hen. VIII.) ; but Sir Edward Stanhope died on 6 June, A® 3 Henry VIII., 

1511, as is gathered from the Inquisition taken after his death in respect of his 

pony in co. Nottingham (Chancery Inquisitions post mortem, A° 3 Hen. VILL, 
0. 23). 
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(16) 8. Argent,a fret Sable, and on a chief of the 2nd 
three roundles of the rst. ‘‘S* Robert Shefyld.”* 

(17) 9. Or,a chevron chequy Gules and Azure between 
three cinquefoils of the 3rd. ‘‘S* Phillipp 
Cooke.” 

" ro. Azure, a lion rampant Or. ‘* —— Darrell.” 

19) 11. Or, a lion rampant Gules, crowned of the field (sic). 

“ —___ Cheygne.” 

(20) 12. Argent, two chevrons Azure within a bordure en- 
grailed Gules. ‘St Robert Tyrell.”+ 

(21) 13- Sable, a cross engrailed Or, and in the dexter chief 
a mullet Argent. “St Robert Peyton.” 

(22) 14. Argent, a chevron between three mullets Gules. 
**S* Robert Broughton.” § 

(23) 15. Sable, a chevron between three slipped trefoils 


Argent. ‘St Richard Lewes.” 
Folio. Space. 
(24) 44> 16. Argent, on a chief Vert two mullets Or; a label of 
three pendants of the last. ‘‘ St Robert Drewry.” 


(25) 17. Gules, on a bend Argent three escallops Azure. 
““S* Roger Wentworth.” 

(26) 18. Argent, on across Sable a leopard’s head Or. “S™ 
Gilbert Bruges.” 

(27) 19. Sable, two bars Argent. ‘St John Brerton.” 

(28) 20. Argent, a fess dancettée between three billets 


Gules. ‘‘S' Thomas de Lawnd.” 
(29) 45 1. Argent, a fess between three martlets in chief and 
a chevron in base Azure. ‘St Henry Taye.” 





* Will proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury on the last day of Feb., 
1518, z.¢. 1518-19 (15 Aylofie). Dated 8th Aug., 1518. ‘‘I Robert Sheffeld, 
Knyght,”—‘‘ And if it fortune me to dye within the Citee of London, or nyghe 
aboute, my body to be buryed wtin the conuentuall Chirche of the Fryer Augus- 
tines of London, as nere vnto the tombe as may be where Elynour my late enteirly 
beloued wife now lyeth buried. And yf it fortune me to dye within my place at 
Butterwyke, or nyghe there aboute, my body to be buried on the right syde of the 
Aulter of our blissed Lady of Butterwyke, in the vaute which I haue lately made 
and prouided for the same.” 

+ Will proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 18th Feb., 1507, 7.4. 
1507-8 (33 Adeane). Dated the last day of Dec., 1507. ‘‘I Sir Robert Teryll, 
Knyght,”—“ And my body to be buried win the Churche of the Grey Freeres of 
Colchester, by Dame Cristian my wife.” 

t Will proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 20th April, 1518 (7 
Ayloffe). Bated 18th March, 1517, 2.¢. 1517-18, and A° 9 Hen. VIII. ‘*I Robert 


Peyton, Knyght,”—‘‘ My body to be buried in the Parisshe Church of Saint 
Andrewe thappostell in Iselham, wtin the Chapell of Saint Kateryn, before the 
Rode on the South side of the said Church.” 

§ Will proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, roth July, 1507 (29 
Adeane). Dated 20th June, A° 19 Hen. VII. ‘‘I Sir Robert Broughton, 
Knyght,”—*‘ My body to be buried in Denston Church.” 
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Paly wavy of 6 Argent and Gules. ‘S™ Richard 
Candysh.” 

Azure, two bends Or voided of the field, and in 
sinister chief a griffin’s head erased of the 2nd. 
** St Nicholas Bilsdon.” 

Gules, a fess dancettée between six crosses pattée 
fitched at the foot Argent. “St John Leyghton.” 

Ermine, on a chief dancettée Azure three crowns 
Or. “—— Letton.” 

Quarterly Argent and Gules, a cross engrailed 
counterchanged. ‘‘S. Henry Heydon.”* 

Azure, three chevrons Argent. “Sir Roger 
Lewknore.”’t 

Azure, a chevron between three escallops Argent 
within a bordure engrailed Gules. ‘‘Sir John 
Brone.”t 

James GREENSTREET. 





* Will proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury (23 Holgrave). Dated 
20th Feb. 1503 [#.c. 1503-4], and A° 19 Hen. VII. “I Henry Heydoii, Knyght,” 
—‘‘ffirst, gracious Jesu, I, as synfull creature, knowyng verily my synfull soule by 
reason of my merites not worthy to be accepted to the Holy company of Heven to 
contynue in that Blissed place, Lorde, w'out thy gret and large mercy and grace ; 
the whiche through thy passion to euery Cristen man, lawly askyng, graciously 
grauntest ; And, also, thou, most mercyfull Lorde, not willing that the soul, that 
thou wt thy precyous bloode dedest redeme, to be of noon effect, but, rather, in 
euerlesting lyff, there the to honour and geve thankyng wt oute ende ; Wherfore, 
I now, beyng in my full mynde and stedfast feithe, and in parfight charitie, aske 
and crye the Jesu, and all the worlde, mercy ; trustyng verily that through thy 
a and wt the socour and releef of that gracyous Lady thy Moder, and 

fayde,—to synners callyng for help of hir gret pety very coumfortable, and, in 
such requestes, of the not denyed—Seynt Anne, Mary Magdalen, Seint John 
Baptist and Seint Cristofer, myn avowers, to whos preserving and helpe I com- 
mytte my soule, trustyng verily that through their meanys I shalbe none of the 
damnable nowmbre, but at the lest in the weye of saluacion. And my synfull 
Carkeys, if I dye in Norffolk, to be buried in the Cathedrall Church of the same 
shire, in the Chapell where as my faders body lyeth buryed, that is to say, ayenst 
the West ende of his grave. And if I happe to decesse at London, then I [will] 
to be buried in the Grey Freres of London, in the Chapell of our Lady.’’ (No Act 
of Probate.) 

t Will proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 28th Nov., 1478 (1 Logge). 
Dated 23rd July, 1478. ‘‘I Roger Lewkenor, Knyght,””—‘‘My body to be 
beried in the parisshe Chirch of Saint George of Trattoii, in the dioces of Chichestre, 
in a marble tombe which I ordeyned ther beside the high Auter”—‘‘ /tem [I 
will] that my ij wifes russet satyfi gowne be made in vestamentes for the Chirch 
of Trattoii ”—‘‘ /tem I will that the marble stone which I bought for my first wife 
be laid vpon hir at Arundell. Jtem that my ij** wifes bonys be laid in my tombe 
w' me. /fem that my stone of Horsham [Horsham stone, akind of sandstone] that 
is in the chirch yarde of Trattoii go to the reparacion of the same Chirch.” 

¢ Will proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 25th Jan., 1497, i.e. 
1497-8 (18 Horne). Dated 3rd Nov., 1497, and A®° 13 Hen. VII. “I John 
Broune, Knyght, Citezin and Alderman of London,’’—‘‘ My body to be buried in 
the Parishe Churche of Saint Mary Magdalene in Milkestrete of London.” ‘‘ tem 
I bequeith to the Priour and Couent of the Chartrehous beside Shene, to pray in 
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Che history of Gilds. 
By Cornetius Watrorp, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from page 124.) 
PART JI. 
CuapTer XI.—TZrade or Craft Gilds (Continued). 


PON the Craft-Gilds, as also sometimes upon the Merchant- 
Gilds, did the defence of the town devolve. They formed in 
many cases a portion of the military defence of the town or 
province. The Gild-statutes of Continental cities especially abound 
with references to this branch of duty ; and brilliant were some of the 
victories—as, for instance, the Butchers of Liége at Steppes, in 1213 ; 
the Flemish Weavers at Courtrai, in 1032; the Furriers of Brussels 
at the siege of Malines, in 1303; and the Journeymen Bakers of 
Munich at Ampfing, in 1322. The Trainbands of the last and pre- 
sent century were perhaps somewhat analogous. The Order of the 
Knights Templars in England, and of the Knights of the Holy Ghost 
in Scotland, were probably only military or fighting Gilds originally. 
I shall make some further reference to these. (See Anglo-Saxon 
Gilds, chapters 13 and 14.) 
The Craft-Gilds embodied other features common to the Religious 





like wise [for his soul], v. marc. And to the Priour and Couent of the Chartre- 
hous beside London, to pray in like wise, xls. /tem I bequeith to the comen vse 
of all the ffelowes of the Quenes College at Cambrige, to thentert that it may 
please theme to pray specially for my soule, v. marc. Jtem I bequeith to be 
disposed amonge the pouer Prisoners being deteyned in the Prisone houses of Lud- 
gate and Newgate of London, to pray for my soule iiij/., that is to sey to either 
Prisone hous thereof xls. Jtem I bequeith to be disposed amonge the pouer 
Lazers being in the Lazarhouses of Saint Giles in the felde, Kyngeslonde, and the 
Loke beside Southwerke, xxs., that is to wite, euery hous vjs. viijd., after the dis- 
crecion of myneexecutours. /tem I bequeith towardes the supportacion of the 
werkes of the body of the Parishe Churche of Lowyk, in the Countie of Northum- 
brelande, v. marc. Jtem 1 bequeith to be disposed by my said executours after 
my disceace amonge the pouer housholders, Englishe People, dwelling w'in the 
towne of Lowik aforesaide, after the discrecion of my same executours, v. marc. 
Item I bequeith to be disposed by my saide executours amonge my pouer kynnes- 
folkes dwelling within the saide Countie of Northumbrelande atte tyme of my 
disceace, xxvj/2. xiijs. iiijd.”—‘‘ Jem I bequeith to either of my two Cussons, 
Thomas A. Werke and Raufe A. Werke, which were taken Prisoners by the 
Scottes, towardes there Raunsom, v marc” —‘‘my tenement in Milkestrete, 
wherin I nowe dwell.” —‘‘ /tem 1 bequeith to my ffelowship of Mercers, in the 
Citie of London, xxi marc., for to bey therwt suche a Juell or Juelles as my saide 
executours and the Wardeyns of the same ffelowship, for the tyme being, shall 
thinke moost conuenient for the honour of God and of the saide ffelowship, to 
thentent that it may please the same ffelowship to haue my soule recommended 
vato Almyghty God amonge there devoute prayers.” 
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and Social Gilds—indeed to 2ll Gilds. Dr. Brentano speaks com- 
prehensively on this point :— 

“‘ Besides being brotherhoods for the care of the temporal welfare of 
their members, the Craft-Gilds were, like the rest of the Gilds, at the 
same time religious fraternities. In the account of the origin of the 
Company of Grocers (Herbert, vol. i. pp. 43—45) it is mentioned that, 
at the very first meeting, they fixed a stipend for the priest, who had 
to conduct the religious services, and to pray for their dead. In this 
respect the Craft-Gilds of all countries are alike ; and in reading their 
statutes, one might fancy sometimes that the old craftsmen cared only 
for the well-being of theirsouls. All had particular Saints for patrons, 
after whom the Society was frequently called; and, where it was 
possible, they chose one who had some relation to their trade. They 
founded masses, altars, and painted windows in cathedrals ; and even 
at the present day their coats of arms and their gifts range proudly 
by the side of those of kings and barons. Sometimes individual 
Craft-Gilds appear to have stood in special relations to a particular 
church, by virtue of which they had to perform special services, and 
received in return a special share in all the prayers of the clergy of 
that church. In later times the Craft-Gilds frequently went in solemn 
procession to their churches. We find innumerable ordinances also 
as to the support of the sick and poor ; and to afford a settled asylum 
for distress, the London Companies early built dwellings near their 
halls. The chief care, however, of the Gildmen was always directed 
to the welfare of the souls of the dead. Every year a requiem was 
sung for all departed Gild-brothers, when they were all mentioned by 
name ; and on the death of any member, special services were held 
for his soul, and distribution of alms was made to the poor, who in 
return had to offer up prayers for the dead, as is still the custom in 
Roman Catholic countries.” (p. cxxxiv.) 

In proof, in the Statute of the Fullers of Lincoln, founded 1297, 
was the following : “ When any of the bretheren or sisteren dies, the 
rest shall give a halfpenny each to buy bread to be given to the poor, 
for the soul’s sake of the dead.” 

It remains but to add that the degeneration of these Craft-Gilds 
commenced almost simultaneously with their obtaining independence 
and authority in trade matters in the towns—stimulated by the over- 
bearing character of their internal regulations—and proceeded with 
increasing rapidity. ‘In the fifteenth century the capitalist quality of 
the craftsmen becomes more and more prevalent among the requisites 
for obtaining membership; and ever more numerous become the 
restrictions by which they endeavoured to seclude themselves, and 
thus to make the handicraft the monopolies of a few families. But 
this was even more the case in the following centuries ; and therefore 
Lord Bacon, speaking of these Gilds, justly describes them as ‘ fra- 
ternities in evil.’” (Brentano, p. cxlix.) 

The transformation of the Craft-Gilds into societies of capitalists, 
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exercised of course an influence on their government ; and it appears 
altogether natural when, in the sixteenth century, we see that govern- 
ment entirely transferred into the hands of the richer Gild-members. 
The Gild-members were at this time divided into three classes—the 
livery to which the richer masters were admitted ; the householders, to 
which the rest of the masters belonged ; and the journeymen belonging 
to the Gild, who were simply called “‘ freemen,” sometimes also “‘ yeo- 
manry ” or “ bachelors.” Instead of the former sovereign meeting of all 
Gild-associates, there now appeared a “Court of Assistants,” who 
governed the Gild, and enacted its ordinances. The first legal appoint- 
ment of a Court of Assistants is met with under Philip and Mary 
(1554-8). After the time of James I., the transfer of the elective fran- 
chise from the ‘‘ communitas” to the Courts of the Companies became 
general in the charters ; and in this manner, what had hitherto existed 
only on sufferance became legal. The King appointed the first members 
of the Court for life ; as these withdrew or died off, the Court itself filled 
up the number from former masters and wardens. But these it like- 
wise chose from amongst the liverymen. To the rest of the members 
election-day briefly meant the day on which they assembled in the 
Gild-hall to hear the names of the elected proclaimed. An oath was 
also introduced for all members, in which they swore to obey the 
Master and Wardens and their ordinances. Refractoriness towards 
the Gild, violation of its laws, refusal to accept office if elected—these 
were punished as formerly. The charitable regulations also remained 
the same as in former times. (Brentano.) 

In the modified form last described some of the more important 
Craft-Gilds have survived to our own time; and these are the only 
Gilds which have survived through successive ages. More homage 
is of late being paid to them than has been the case for several 
centuries. 

In a pamphlet by Mr. Gavin Burns, published 1821, it is shown 
almost conclusively how the Friendly Societies of Scotland had 
descended from the Trade Gilds. 

In Russia Trade-Gilds are very numerous. No man indeed— 
nobles excepted—can live in Moscow save by gaining a place in one 
of the recognised Orders of Society—in a Tsek, a Gild, ora Chin. A 
Tsek is an association of craftsmen and petty traders, such as the 
Tailoring Tsek, the Cooking Tsek, and the Peddling Tsek; the 
members of which pay a small sum of money, elect their own elders, 
and manage their own affairs. The Elder of a Tsek gives to each 
member a printed form, which must be countersigned by the police 
not less than oncea year. A Gild is a higher kind of Tsek, the members 
of which pay a tax to the State for the privilege of buying and selling, 
and for immunity from serving in the ranks. A Chin is a grade in the 
public service ; parted somewhat sharply into fourteen stages—from that 
of a certified collegian up to that of an acting privy councillor, A 
peasant might enter a Gild if he could pay the tax ; but the impost is 
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heavy even for the lowest Gild ; and a man who comes into Moscow 
in search of work, must seek a place in some cheap and humble Tsek. 
He need not follow the calling of his Tsek—a clerk may belong to a 
Shoemakers’ Tsek, and a gentleman’s servant to a Hawkers’ Tsek. 
But in one or other of these societies a peasant must get his name 
inscribed, and his papers signed, under penalty of being seized by 
the police, and hustled into the ranks. (Hepworth Dixon’s Free 
Russia, 1870, vol. ii. p. 184.) 

In these regulations we discern many points of resemblance to the 
Trade-Gilds of Great Britain, more especially to those of London. 
But Russia had also a system of Social Gilds in many respects very 
closely resembling our own early Gilds ; these Associations are known 
as Artels. They also are of ancient origin. Mr. Dixon says: ‘* These 
early Artels had very few articles of association; and the principal 
were—that the members formed one body, bound to stand by each 
other; that they were to be governed by a chief, elected by general 
suffrage ; that every man was appointed to his post by the Artel ; that 
a member could not refuse to do the thing required of him ; that no 
one shall be suffered to drink, swear, game, and quarrel ; that every- 
one should bear himself towards his comrade like a brother ; that no 
present should be received unless it were shared by each; thata 
member could not name a man to serve in his stead, except with the 
consent of all. In after times these simple rules were supplemented 
by provisions for restoring to the member’s heirs the value of his 
rights in the common fund. In case of death these additional rules 
provided that the subscriber's share should go to his son, if he had a 
son ; if not, to his next of kin, as any other property would descend. 
So far the estate was held to be a joint concern as regards the question 
of use, and a series of personal properties as regards the actual owner- 
ship. All these City Artels took the motto of “ Honesty and Truth.” 
An Artel, then, was in its origin no other than an association of crafts- 
men for their mutual support against the miseries of city life, just as 
the Commune was an association of labourers for mutual support 
against the miseries of country life. Each sprang in its turn from a 
sense of weakness of individual men struggling with the hard neces- 
sities of time and place. 

In the City of Vienna, in 1879, there was a large number of Gilds 
of the Industrial Order (Craft-Gilds) in operation, as deputations from 
‘* over seventy ” took part in the processions forming part of the cere- 
monies on the occasion of the celebration of the Emperor and 
Empress’s silver wedding. 

Gilds were sometimes founded in a spirit of thankfulness for special 
mercies, of which an instance is to be found in that established at 
Burgh (? Norfolk) before the fourteenth century, and which was so 
established in fulfilment of a vow made by certain Pilgrims while 
tempest-tossed at sea. ‘‘ One thing comes out clearly, that though a 
Gild might be founded to carry out some special object, as often was 
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the case,-—as for the support of a church, the maintenance of an 
altar, or a play, the ringing of bells, the keeping up of records, or of 
minstrelsy, or for the encouragement of crafts and trade,—the same 
general features and the same ideas were common to all; but that 
these became modified or added to, according to the special need of 
the Gild.” (Introduction to ‘ English Gilds,” p. xli.) 

It has been asserted that the famous historic Order of Knights 
Templars took its origin in the form of a Gild ; this is not altogether 
improbable ; as its original object (in the twelfth century) was the 
protection of Pilgrims on the roads in Palestine. It was only later 
that the Order took for its chief object the protection of the Holy 
Sepulchre as against the Saracens. The rules of the Order, as 
established by King Baldwin II., involved vows of chastity, 
obedience, and poverty. The classes of the Order were Knights, 
Esquires, Servitors, and Chaplains (we quote them in order of our 
authority). The universal badge of the Order was a girdle of linen 
thread. The vow of poverty does not seem to have been strictly 
enforced, for in the thirteenth century the Order was in possession 
of no less than 9,000 estates, lordships, etc., mostly in France. 
The Templars, with the rest of the Christians, were driven from 
Palestine by the Saracens, and finally settled in Cyprus; where their 
imperious bearing brought them in conflict not only with Pope 
Clement V., but also with Philip the Fair of France ; and these two 
combined powers caused their dispersion. Those who settled in 
England appear to have relinquished arms, and to have followed the 
profession of the Law. The Hospitallers were probably a branch of 
the same original order. 

The Order of Freemasons is sometimes traced back to the Knights 
Templars, and beyond; it being indeed asserted by some writers 
that the mysteries of Freemasonry are to be traced from those of the 
Priests of Eleusis, as these again were derived from ancient Egypt. 
There has been handed down some account of an ancient Order of 
Architects and Engineers under the name of the Dionysiacs of 
Ionia ; they monopolised the building of temples, stadia, and 
theatres, and recognised each other by signs and tokens. A similar 
Order, or Fraternity of architects and builders, in the middle ages 
extended over all Catholic countries, and were especially patronised 
by the See of Rome. It is to this craft that we owe the magnifi- 
cent Gothic edifices dedicated to Religion, which contrast so 
strangely with the barbarous efforts of those ages in most other 
departments of Art. Itis difficult to reconcile this supposed original 
connection between the Craft and the Church, because in later times 
the Masons were excommunicated on the alleged ground of irre- 
ligion. The ‘* Chapiters and Congregacons” of the Masons seem to 
confirm their early association with the Church. These Masons 
wore a livery ; that of those connected with Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, in the early part of the fifteenth century, was of murry cloth— 
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a sort of red or mulberry colour. (See Carpenter’s Gild of Norwich, 
1388. 

4 Henry Charles Coote, F.S.A., in his paper on Gilds given 
in vol. iv. of the “ Transactions’’ of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society (1871), speaking in a foot-note (p. 2) of the 
‘** Lodges ” of Freemasons, says : 

“ .. . Originally they were, like other Gilds, distinct communities, 
neither affiliated to, nor dependent upon, any other association of 
the same craft. At the beginning of the present century (perhaps 
at the end of the last) through extraneous influences, a hierarchal 
system was introduced into Freemasonry, and all the independent 
Lodges (or Gilds) submitted themselves to one Lodge in London, 
as their chief, at the same time surrendering to the latter their 
Royal Charters (or licences) and their Ordinances. These were 
probably all destroyed by the central authority at the time of the 
surrender. Copies of the charters, however, will possibly be found 
at the Record Office amongst the returns made under the 12 Rich. 
II. (1388), and Mr. Tyssen’s discovery shows it to be more than 
probable that the Rules and Ordinances are registered in some of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, where they will be discovered whenever a 
search shall be made for them.” 

The Odd Fellows claim to be descended directly from the Free- 
masons ; and they certainly seem, by their conviviality and other 
observances, to inherit something of the old Gild spirit. 


(Zo be continued.) 


& 
Che Cromwells of Putney. 


By JouN PHILLIPs. 


PART 11. 
(Continued from p. 62.) 


E have seen in our first article that Walter Cromwell was the 

second and youngest son of a cloth-fuller and shearer named 

John Cromwell, who in 1452 came from Norwell in Nottinghamshire, 
and took up his abode at the fulling-mill on the river Wandle, in Fulling 
Mill-lane, in the parish of Wimbledon in Surrey. Here we think 
Walter Cromwell was born in 1453. He was apprenticed in Putney 
to a smith and armourer named William Smyth, who was his maternal 
uncle ; came of age in 1474, and then married the daughter of a 
yeoman named Glossop, of Wirkesworth in Derbyshire. His wife 
was then residing at Putney, in the household of an attorney named 
John Welbeck, who came from Derbyshire, and who settled in Putney 
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in 1452, when Sir Gervase Clifton was appointed, by the Lord 
Treasurer Cromwell, custodian of Wimbledon Manor. 

Walter Cromwell is first mentioned in the Court Rolls of the 
Manor in 1475, 14 Edward IV., and is there designated as a common 
brewer. Between 1475 and 1501 he was fined sixpence forty-eight 
times for breaking the assize of ale, that is, for selling newly brewed 
beer before it was tasted and passed as fit for drinking by the ale- 
taster. Hence, besides carrying on the business of his father as a 
fuller and shearer of cloth, and his own trade as a smith, at the fulling- 
mill on the Wandle, in the parish of Wimbledon, he also carried on 
the business of a brewer and “ taverner” on the east side of Brew- 
house-lane, in the parish of Putney, for twenty-eight years. In 1480, 
the year we think his father died, and in subsequent years, he is 
mentioned in the Court Rolls as being on the Homage. The quali- 
fication of the copyholders on the Manor for this position was that 
they should hold at least two virgats of land. Of the customary two 
virgats held by Walter Cromwell, twenty-nine acres were situated on 
the south side of the Upper Richmond-road, between Roehamptor- 
lane and Priest’s Bridge, which spans the Beverley Brook. The 
remaining one acre, called the Homestall, was situated in Putney, 
where St. Mary’s Villa now stands, facing the Thames, between the 
churchyard and Brewhouse-lane. There is reason to believe that 
Walter Cromwell used the Homestall as a wool-depét and wharf, for 
here the wool produced on the Manor and in the neighbourhood 
was brought and packed and put into barges for conveyance to foreign 
bound vessels lying in the Thames below London-bridge. In 
November, 1495, and again in November, 1496, he was elected to the 
office of “‘ Constable of Putney.” 

At a General Court held at Putney, 17th October, 1500, 15 
Henry VII., Archbishop Morton, Lord of the Manor of Wimbledon, 
granted to Walter Cromwell six virgats of copyhold land (ninety 
acres) at Roehampton, in the parish of Putney. The following is 
the grant as recorded in the Court Rolls of that date :— 

‘To this Court came Walter Cromwell, otherwise called Walter 
Smyth, and took of the Lord out of his hands six entire virgats of 
land, as well of divers arable lands in Roehampton, being in the 
hands of the Lord, as of certain other lands of the Wild Lands there, 
likewise being in the hands of the Lord, on account of default of 
Tenant ; of which same virgats one virgat is called Twigg’s, whereof 
nine acres lie together at Priest’s Bridge, between the course of the 
running water from Beneys Bridge to Priests Bridge on the west, 
and the customary lands of the same Walter in Putney on the east ;* 
three acres of wood thereof lie together in one parcel in a furlong 





* The customary lands here referred to were the two virgats, called ‘*Crom- 
well’s,” before mentioned, the Homestall of which, in Putney, was Walter 
Cromwell’s wool-depét and wharf, 
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called Little North Furlong ; two acres thereof lie in two parcels in 
a furlong there called Stonehill Shot ; half an acre thereof lies in one 
parcel in a furlong called Croche Furlong; and half an acre thereof 
remaining lies in one parcel in a furlong called Nethern Land. 
Another virgat is called Frost’s, whereof the Homestall contains half 
an acre, and lies on the west part of the highway there* leading from 
the Heath of Wimbledon towards Mortlake, and six acres thereof lie 
in one parcel in a furlong called Otehill ; two acres thereof lie in 
Newfield in Upper Shot ; two acres thereof in three parcels in Nether 
Shot in Newfield ; half an acre in Dock Furlong ; half an acre in a 
furlong called Redgate ; half an acre in Short Shot at Lokyers Grove 
end; one acre in two parcels in Short Furlong; and two acres 
remaining in four parcels in a furlong called Stonehill Ditch. 
Another virgat thereof is called Cokky’s, which is a parcel of the 
fifty-six acres of land of the Wild Lands lying together and inclosed 
ina place called Beneysdyke. On the south part another virgat 
thereof is called Smyth’s, and lies together in the same place next to 
the aforesaid virgat called Cokky’s. Another virgat thereof is called 
Cromwell’s, and lies together in the same place near the same virgat 
called Smyth’s. And the sixth virgat thereof is called Beneysdyke, 
whereof eleven acres lie together in the same place near the same 
virgat called Cromwell’s, and three acres in four parcels in a furlong 
calied Stete Hill ; and one acre remaining in two parcels in Long 
Furlong. To have and to hold the aforesaid six virgats of land to 
the same Walter, his heirs and assigns, at the will of the Lord, 
according to the custom of the Manor, by the services therefor due 
and accustomed. And so he is admitted, and does fealty ; and 
nothing falls to the Lord of heriots, reliefs, or fines, because the Lord 
of his special grace, and certain considerations him specially moving, 
has pardoned payment therefor this time.” 

There is something singularly significant in the concluding words 
of this grant. What could have been the “ certain considerations ” 
which ‘specially moved” Archbishop Morton to make this free 
grant of “ six entire virgats of land’’ to Walter Cromwell? It is to 
be noted that one of the virgats is called ‘‘ Smyth’s,” and another 
“ Cromwell’s."” To acquire these names one must have belonged to 
a person named ‘ Smyth,” and the other to a person named ‘‘ Crom- 
well.” No doubt the former was William Smyth, the maternal 
grandfather, and the latter was John Cromwell, the father of Walter 
Cromwell. This William Smyth is twice referred to in the Court Rolls, 
once in 1462, and again in 1466. Hewas a smith and armourer, 
and as such, towards the end of the reign of Henry VI., when 
the Wars of the Roses began, he joined the force of one of the 
Lancastrian barons. He was at the Battle of Northampton, where 
the Yorkists were victorious, and where, Hall says, ‘‘ ten thousand 





* Now called Roehampton-lane. 
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tall Englishmen were slain or drowned in attempting to pass the 
river Nene.” William Smyth was killed or drowned there, and as 
he had joined, and John Cromwell had aided, the Lancastrian party, 
it would seem that for these offences their lands at Roehampton 
in the parish of Putney were seized by Archbishop Bourchier, the 
then Lord of the Manor, who was a strong Yorkist. From this we 
infer that the “six entire virgats of land” granted to Walter 
Cromwell by Archbishop Morton was partly a restitution for this 
seizure, and partly a reward for services he had rendered to Henry 
Tudor, Earl of Richmond, at Bosworth Field, 2znd August, 
1485. 

ae there was no registration of births, marriages, and deaths in 
England until 1538, when Thomas Cromwell first ordered such 
registers to be kept in churches, it cannot now be determined how 
many children Walter Cromwell and his wife had. We think they 
had three daughters and two sons. Two of the daughters, Katharine 
and Elizabeth, and oneson Thomas, grew up and married. It 
would seem that Katharine was born about 1477, Thomas about 
1485, and Elizabeth about 1487. Probably another daughter was 
born between Katharine and Thomas, and another son about 1490, 
both of whom died when young. There are records in the Court Rolls 
concerning Katharine and Elizabeth Cromwell, and a Thomas 
Smyth, who we think (as Walter Cromwell himself is repeatedly called 
Walter Smyth) is meant for Thomas Cromwell. We will endeavour 
to show how this may have been. 

When William Smyth was slain or drowned at the Battle of 
Northampton, and his lands at Roehampton were seized by Arch- 
bishop Bourchier, he left one daughter, and two sons, named William 
and Richard. The daughter was John Cromwell’s wife, and therefore 
the two sons were his brothers-in-law. The eldest, William, is called 
in the Court Rolls ‘‘ William Smyth, Armourer,” and often “ William 
Armourer.” It was with him, as we have before observed, Walter 
Cromwell lived, learned to be a smith and armourer, and so acquired 
the name of “Smyth.” At acourt held at Putney in 1466, 5 Ed- 
ward IV., the younger brother, Richard Smyth, applied to be admitted 
to two virgats of land in Roehampton, which had belonged to his 
father. The record as to this runs as follows :— 

‘© To this Court came Richard Smyth, and sought to be admitted 
to two virgats of land with the appurtenances in Roehampton called 
Smyth’s (long being in the hands of the Lord for default of tenant, 
and whereof William Smyth, father of the aforesaid Richard, was 
seized in his demesne as of fee) according to the custom of the 
Manor as son and nearest heir of the aforesaid William ; and because 
it is witnessed by the Inquisitors that the aforesaid William died 
seized of the aforesaid two virgats of land, and that the aforesaid 
Richard is his nearest heir as is aforesaid, therefore seizin thereof is 
granted to the aforesaid Richard, to have and to hold to him, his 
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heirs and assigns, according to the custom of the Manor by the 
services therefor due and accustomed, and he does fealty.” 

Who Richard Smyth married, and how many sons and daughters 
he had, we cannot tell. He died in 1478, when his youngest daugh- 
ter Margaret became his heir. This is referred to in the Court Rolls 
of that date as follows:—‘‘ The Homage presented that Richard 
Smyth, of Roehampton, who had two virgats of land there, had died, 
and that Margaret, wife of John Williams, was his youngest daugh- 
ter and heiress, . . . and so she was admitted to and did fealty for 
the said two virgats of land.” John Williams and Margaret his wife 
had two sons, John and Richard. In 1501, 16 Henry VII., when 
she died, her youngest son Richard became her heir. This is re- 
corded in the Court Rolls, dated 14th May, 1501, as follows: “ The 
Homage presented that Margaret, late wife of John Williams, who 
held of the Lord, by Copy of Court Roll, three virgats of land in 
Roehampton, of which one is called Purycroft, the second Smyth's, 
and the third Williams’, died seized thereof, and that Richard 
Williams is the youngest son and heir of the same Margaret, and of 
full age. And hereupon the first proclamation is made, if the said 
Richard wish to claim the premises that he come and be heard, and 
he does not come, and so it is respited to the next Court.” At the 
next Court held at Putney, 26th April, 1502, 17 Henry VII., Richard 
Williams came and claimed the three virgats of land. ‘And seizin 
thereof was granted to him, his heirs, and assigns, . . . and so he 
was admitted to them, and did fealty for them.” He, however, held 
the lands only until 26th February, 1504, 19 Henry VII., when he 
surrendered one virgat called Smyth’s, “to the use of Thomas Pate, 
his heirs and assigns,” and the two virgats called Purycroft and 
Williams ‘‘to the use of Thomas Smyth, his heirs and assigns.” We 
have seen that in 1523 Thomas Pate was one of the witnesses to the 
will of Walter Cromwell’s brother, John Cromwell, brewer, of 
Stockwell. Thomas Smyth, we think, was the MJalleus Mona- 
chorum Thomas Cromwell, for as his father is over and over 
again called in the Court Rolls Walter Smyth, so his son, if 
therein mentioned at all, would in all probability be called Thomas 
Smyth. 

Soon after this Richard Williams severely beat Thomas Smyth, 
alias Cromwell, who thereupon proceeded to dispose of the 
land and to leave Putney. These matters are referred to in 
the Court Rolls, dated zoth May, 1504, 19 Henry VII. as 
follows: ‘‘ The jury presented that Richard Williams assaulted 
Thomas, and beat the same Thomas, against the peace of the Lord 
the King.” For so doing he was fined sixpence. The disposal of 
the land is recorded thus: ‘To this Court came Thomas Smyth, 
and surrendered into the hands of the Lord two entire virgats of 
land in Roehampton, called Purycroft and Williams, . . . to the use of 
David Dovey, his heirs and assigns.” David Dovey was a brewer 
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in Putney, and was related to the Williams and Cromwell families 
there. 

John Williams, before mentioned, came from Lanishen in Glamor- 
ganshire, and was an accountant and lawyer. He was Steward to 
Elizabeth Woodville’s brother, Anthony Woodville, Lord Scales, who 
held, by copy of Court Roll from the Lord of Wimbledon Manor, a 
residence and some land on the south side of the Upper Richmond- 
road, east of Roehampton-lane, in the parish of Putney. Here 
John Williams resided, and married Richard Smyth’s daughter Mar- 
garet. In 1493 he was elected “ Overseer of the Manor,” and in 1496 
John King surrendered to him half an acre of land in Mortlake, 
situated on the north side of the wide part of a thoroughfare lead- 
ing eastward from Williams’-lane, and then northward through a 
narrow way to the Thames, nearly opposite where the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat-races terminate. Upon this land he built a large 
house as his residence. After his death this house was occupied 
by his eldest son John Williams, who became Thomas Cromwell’s 
brother-in-law. Between 1530 and 1540 Thomas Cromwell him- 
self occasionally resided in this house. From this circumstance 
it was called “Cromwell House.” It was pulled down about a 
quarter of a century ago. In the record of a lawsuit in the King’s 
Bench, John Williams is designated as “de Hospice de Regni,” 
that is, ‘‘of the household of the King”; and in 1515, 6 Henry 
VIII., he was appointed “Yeoman of the Crown with sixpence a 
day.” Thus John Williams, when he first came to live at Putney, 
was in the service of the Woodvilles. This was in Edward 
IV.’s time. Afterwards he was employed by Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. about the Court at Richmond. In 1506 Richard 
Williams, his youngest son, settled as a farmer and brewer at Ken- 
sington, in Middlesex. Here he acquired by copy of Court Roll 
from John De Vere, Earl of Oxford, Lord of the Manor of Kensing- 
ton, certain lands and the ‘‘ Red Lion” Inn in the High-street. In 
the Subsidy Rolls for Kensington, 26, 33, and 34 Henry VIII., he 
is assessed at fifteen shillings on his goods valued at £20. Accord- 
ing to Kensington parish register his wife died in October, 1541 ; he 
died in November, 1545, and both were buried in the parish church- 
yard. His descendants continued to reside in Kensington for several 
generations. 

The Court Rolls contain nothing more respecting Thomas Crom- 
well than what we have already stated. Where or how he was brought 
up in his youth we cannot tell for certain. There is no doubt that 
he was a sharp, studious, intelligent lad, and that he attended school 
in Putney or in the neighbourhood, with the sons of the copyholders 
on the Manor. We are inclined to think that after leaving school he 
resided at Mortlake with John Williams; that he assisted him to 
collect rents and debts on the Manor; and that he learned from him 
how to keep accounts, to survey and value estates, and to prepare 
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legal documents for leases and mortgages, and for lending money and 
enforcing payments of debts. Walter Cromwell’s Homestall beside 
the Thames in Putney was a noted wool-depét. Here foreign and 
other merchants came up the river from London to purchase the 
wool for exportation abroad. Walter Cromwell's manager in this 
business was a sheep-farmer named William Wellyfed, who married 
his youngest daughter Elizabeth. John Williams, besides being the 
assessor and collector of the duty levied on the wool, conducted the 
legal business between the owners and the purchasers of it. In this 
he was assisted by his young clerk Thomas Cromwell. Italy at this 
period was at the head of all European nations in arts, sciences, and 
learning ; in architecture, painting, and sculpture ; in trades, com- 
merce, and banking ; and indeed in all matters that constitute pro- 
gress and prosperity. At Putney Thomas Cromwell saw and con- 
versed with the merchants who came there to buy wool, and from 
them he heard much about Italy and other countries. From this 
Foxe says, “a great delight came in his mind to stray into foreign 
countries to see the world abroad, and to learn experience.” In 
this, however, he was opposed by his father and his friends, who to 
prevent him from following his bent, and to fix him on the Manor, 
acquired for him, from Richard Williams, the two virgats of land in 
Roehampton before mentioned. There is reason to believe that be- 
cause he was thus thwarted in his desire to go abroad, he became 
wild and careless, and got into bad company. This we think was the 
cause of the quarrel and fight between him and Williams. At this 
time too, we believe, he and his father, whose temper was rather 
tempestuous, had very high words, whereupon he did something for 
which he was put into prison. This is confirmed by a letter written 
in 1535 by Chappuys, the Imperial Ambassador in England, to Chan- 
cellor Granvelle at Brussels. In this letter Chappuys says : ‘* Master 
Cromwell is the son of a poor blacksmith, who lived in a small village 
four miles from London, and is buried in acommon grave in the 
parish churchyard. In his youth, for some offence, he was impri- 
soned, and had to leave the country. He went to Flanders, and 
thence to Rome and other places in Italy.” (See Froude’s History 
of England, vol. i. page 585.) Foxe in his “Acts and Monu- 
ments” (vol. v.) gives a rather vague account of this trip into Italy, as 
taken from a novel by Bandello. To this account we beg to refer 
the reader. 

With regard to Chappuys’ statement that Walter Cromwell was a 
“poor blacksmith” at Putney, the Court Rolls of the Manor in- 
dubitably prove that he was not so, but was a man of substance and 
position there. In his latter days, however, he experienced great 
trouble, and was obliged to leave Putney. He removed to a cottage 
contained in half an acre of land, situated at the south-east corner of 
Wimbledon Green, opposite the ‘* Rose and Crown” Innthere. The 
spot is still called ‘* Cromwell’s Half-Acre,” and is now covered with 
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numerous buildings. The cottage and land, together with a small 
brewery in Wimbledon, were given to him in 1513 by his son-in-law, 
Morgan Williams. The particulars of this gift, as contained in the 
Court Rolls, will be given in a future part. During the last sixteen 
years of his life he carried on his business as a fuller and shearer at a 
mill which he made and erected near the right bank of the Beverley 
Brook, just below Czsar’s Camp, in the parish of Wimbledon. 
Remains of the leat which brought the water to the mill, and of the 
ditch which conveyed it from the mill to the brook, are still to be 
traced. About 1516 he died at his cottage on Wimbledon Green, 
and, probably, was buried beside his father and mother in Wimble- 
don Churchyard. His widow married, Stow says, “a shearer in 
London.” What his name was, and when and where she died, we 
have not been able to ascertain. 

In 1536, twenty years after Walter Cromwell had been laid in his 
grave, the king, by Act of Parliament, gave Wimbledon Manor to 
his son, Thomas Cromwell, whom he shortly after created Baron 
Cromwell of Wimbledon. Compared to the realities which com- 
monly fall to ordinary men, Thomas Cromwell’s life is a romance. 
To become lord of the very manor where his father was born and 
had toiled all his days as a smith, a brewer, and a fuller, and where 
he himself was born and brought up as a lawyer’s clerk, and had 
collected the rents, is singularly romantic, yet it is a reality. He, 
like his eldest sister’s great-great-grandson, Oliver Cromwell, has 
been vilely reproached and belied. It is to be hoped that a com- 
petent hand will gather together the ample materials which are now 
extant concerning him, and write a true life of him. From Wolsey’s 
fall in 1529 to 1540, his life, it may be said, is the history of England. 
His great work was the suppression of the abbeys and monasteries. 
He wished at first to use the revenues arising from these establish- 
ments in educating the people, teaching them religion, relieving the 
poor, endowing new sees, repairing the highways, and fortifying forts 
in the Channel. But in these things, except the three last, he was 
overruled. It was long and strongly debated that as the abbots, the 
priors, the monks, and the prebendaries spent their lives in idleness 
and debauchery, and expended the revenues in manifest sin—‘‘in 
vicious, carnal, and abominable living ”—they could not be reformed 
and ‘‘washed clean from their stains,” and therefore were absolutely 
unfit to educate the laity, expound the Scriptures, and dispense 
charity to the poor. Hence it was decided to suppress the system, 
root and branch, and to confiscate the entire property to the King. 
This Thomas Cromwell set himself to do, and he did it most 
effectually. In carrying out the work he employed as his right-hand 
man his eldest sister’s son, Richard Williams, who assumed his 
uncle’s surname of Cromwell, and who was Oliver Cromwell's great 
grandfather. Thomas Cromwell in conviction was a Reformer, and 
there is no doubt he strongly favoured the Reformation. But for 
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what he did the Protestant religion could not have been established, 
as it was done, under Edward VI. and Elizabeth. He practically 
cleared the ground and laid the foundation for it as it now exists in 
England. For doing this his detractors and enemies traduced and 
belied him, and ultimately, by their machinations, brought him to 
the block on Tower Hill, 24th July, 1540. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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TGalis Castle and the Roman Camp at Muncaster. 
By Wm. Jackson, F.S.A. 


Y first visit to Walls Castle, which is situated about half a 
(D mile from the Ravenglass station of the Furness Railway, 
and may be seen from that line, was on the 28th of July, 
1873. I went expecting to see, what the local histories told me I 
should find, an ancient dwelling of the Pennington family. I passed 
through the various stages from being simply puzzled to being utterly 
astounded. The ruins bore no resemblance to any I had ever seen; 
it was certainly not modern, it was not medizval, it was not Saxon, 
could it be—nay, it must be—Roman. But it was domestic ; and 
who ever heard of, much less ever saw, in England, a Roman do- 
mestic building with walls twelve feet above the ground? Of all the 
remains of villas erected in this country during the Roman occupation, 
and they considerably exceed one hundred in number, none present, 
at the most, more than a foot or two of wall above the surface ; nearly, 
if not quite all, can be traced by their foundations only. But could it 
be credible that in this, comparatively, out of the way part of Cumber- 
land—a part so remote that almost until the opening of the Furness 
Railway it was noted as the favourite resort of the smuggler—could it 
be believed that here had existed one of those centres of conquest 
and civilisation of fifteen centuries ago? I was careful not to yield 
too readily to the evidence to which I could not close my eyes. I 
called in one trusty and intelligent friend after another ; each came 
smiling at my credulity, each departed convinced against his will, 
“ but wot” of the same opinion still ; and such has been the transition 
with everyone who has visited this very remarkable ruin. 

Canon Knowles and I first drew general attention to Walls Castle 
in a paper read before the Archeological Society of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, August 31, 1876, and we therein asserted our con- 
viction that the Castle, popularly so called, but which I may say 
has none of the characteristics of a fortified building, was of Roman 
origin. 

In a paper read to the same Society, August 31, 1881, on the site, 
I briefly narrated the result of some excavations undertaken by Mr. 
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Ferguson, F.S.A., Mr. Robinson, and myself, during which a hypo- 
caust was exposed and various discoveries of an ‘interesting nature 
were made (amongst which fragments of window-glass were con- 
—— proving beyond doubt that the ruin belonged to the Roman 
perio 

I will not repeat any of the details, which have been given 7 extenso 
in the two papers I have mentioned, a perusal of which will, I am 
sure, Carry conviction into the mind of every reader. 

But, wonderful as is the discovery I have dwelt upon, it by no 
means exhausts the curiosities of the neighbourhood. About a hun- 
dred yards from the ruin a cutting was made when the Furness Rail- 
way was constructed, and during the excavations some pits of very 
peculiar construction were exposed. Some record has been pre- 
served of the interesting contents of one, the nature of which forbid 
the conclusion that they were merely refuse pits, but the importance 
of the discovery was not sufficiently appreciated at the time. These 
pits were either on, or just outside of, a quadrangular area with earthen 
ramparts on three sides, but open on the fourth to the river Esk, 
which the quick eye of a friend discovered, and which was no doubt 
the camp from which the parish takes its name of Muncaster, though 
sometimes it may have been called Mulcaster ; indeed, I am disposed 
to think that both names are right and distinct, the latter undoubtedly 
means the camp on the meols or hillocks of drift sand. Now, strictly, 
it is not on the meols, for they are on the opposite side of the Esk, 
but it is, at any rate, near them, and they form a conspicuous feature 
of the district for miles along the coast; but Muncaster may well 
mean the camp of the Monks, for precisely the same name was given 
at an early period to Newcastle-on-Tyne, and it is certain that from 
the twelfth century until the Reformation this site belonged to the 
Priory of Carliell, for it is recorded by Denton, who wrote about a.p. 
1680, in his account of Cumberland, which has not yet been printed, 
though several copies exist in manuscript, that “ Waldeoff, son of 
Gospatrick, Earl of Dunbar, among other gifts bestowed by him upon 
the Priory of Carlisle, gave a mansion near St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
where at that time stood an ancient building called Arthur’s Chamber, 
then taken to be a parte of the mansion of King Arthur, the son of 
Uter Pendragon, of remarkable note for his worthinesse in the time 
of the beginning of the British Kings ; and another ancient building 
called Lyons Guide (query, Guard) often remembered in that history 
of Arthur written by a Monke, the ruines whereof are yet to be seen, 
as is thought, at Ravenglass, distant from Carliell, according to that 
number of fifty miles in that history reported placed near the sea, 
and not without some credibility thought to be the same.” Mr. Fer- 
guson and I have, independently of each other, asserted our belief 
that the march of Agricola northwards was made by the west coast, 
and I believe this to have been one of the most important of his 
camps, for the estuary on which the camp is situated, though not 
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very easy of access, offers a perfectly safe haven when the bar has been 
passed, and supplies could be brought to him here on his famous 
march, which I have given reasons elsewhere for believing was far 
from being so rapid as has generally been thought. 

I am willing to allow that when the country was thoroughly over- 
come the main road northward was through the gorge of the Lune, 
but Muncaster never could lose its importance, for it is the only 
point of landing between Whitehaven and the Duddon estuary, a 
distance of from thirty to forty miles, and inscriptions at various 
stations indicate to us how important was the action of the fleet in 
preventing invasion, and that, it may be, at a later even more than 
an earlier period. By the route over Hardknot and Wrynose, Mun- 
caster was within a day’s forced march of the camp on Windermere, 
or, if necessity were not urgent, the camp on Hardknot offered a 
resting-place, or a detachment might be sent from Hardknot to 
Muncaster, whilst a similar force might be on their march to the 
former place from the camp on Windermere. 

The position of these camps is such that they must be studied on 
the spot to be appreciated. 

In the “ Notitia per Lineam Valli,” I find three names of places in 
succession, Axelodunum, Gabrosentis,and Tunnocelum. It seems that 
Axelodunum has been identified with Maryport, principally owing to 
the numerous altars found there, dedicated by Spaniards, who, the 
** Notitia ” says, garrisoned Axelodunum. 

In acutting made close to the site of the Moresby camp, during the 
construction of a railway three or four years ago, a mutilated Roman 
altar was found, which has up to the present time escaped intelligent 
observation. It has been dedicated to Jupiter by the Prefect of 
Cavalry of the second cohort of the Thracians. It is the second altar 
found on the spot on which this body of auxiliaries is mentioned, and 
Gabrosentis was occupied by a detachment of that nationality. 

The next in order is Tunnocelum, and here, says our authority, 
was stationed AZlia Classica. What Alia means I know not, though I 
of course call to mind Pons A‘lii and its derivation, but Classica cer- 
tainly means relating to the fleet, and a body of marines might well 
be stationed here to watch the Isle of Man, the half-way house of 
pitates, as it afterwards became the depdt of smugglers. 

I venture, therefore, to identify Tunnocelum with the camp of 
Muncaster, situated on the Ravenglass estuary, at the confluence of 
the Esk, the Irt, and the Mite. 

Independent of other reasons it is evident that the place must 
have been of importance, for traces of habitation may be found over 
many acres, I would have liked to say something more about the 
Hardknot camp, which is in some respects unique, but the Roman 
road from Ravenglass to Windermere, and thence along the High- 
street, is almost virgin ground, and may well afford matter for another 
paper. 
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Bribery Clubs in the Last Century, 


N November, 1770, there was a contested election at New Shore- 
1 ham, Sussex, which led to a pseudo-charitable society, com- 
posed of electors of that borough, called the “ Christian Club,” 
becoming the subject of parliamentary inquiry. Its real purpose 
was, as a witness, who had once belonged to it, deposed, “To bring 
members of parliament into the borough, without the assistance of 
the other voters.” (Cavendish’s Debates, ii. 307.) The club offered 
its collective vote to the highest bidder, and shared the proceeds of 
the sale. 

That such an association existed at Dorchester, Dorset, the two 
documents which I here lay before the readers of this magazine 
sufficiently prove. They consist (1) of a rough draft of a public 
protest against the constitution of the “ Gallithumpian Club,” as it 
was called; and (2) of a printed list of its members, with MS. 
additions. The draft and the MS. portions of No. 2 are in the 
handwriting of William Cuming, M.D., concerning whom some 
biographical details are to be found in Hutchins’ “ Dorset.” Both 
documents are undated, and I am unable, by conjecture, to supply 
this defect. Dr. Cuming settled at Dorchester in 1738, and re- 
sided there till his death in 1788. I have omitted the words in the 
draft through which Dr. Cuming has drawn his pen. They do not 
materially affect the sense. 

“Whereas Sundry persons of the lowest of the people Voters in 
this Borough have within these few Years associated themselves 
together by the Name of the G. Club upon principles of Opposition 
to y®° C" [? Corporation] & many of y® principal Inhabit's, have 
avowedly let themselves out to hire at Elections to the highest 
bidder, and arrogate to themselves the power of determining y* 
Choice of Representatives, We therefore whose Names are here- 
unto subscribd justly detesting such principles as subversive of all 
Order, thinking that such Combinations are highly injurious to the 
Rights & priveledges [sic] of the other Inhab* & being willing to 
suppress as much as in Us lies a Spirit of Venality & Corruption 
&c & to relieve such Gentlemen as may hereafter offer themselves as 
Candidates to represent this Borough in parlt from so burthensome 
and unnecessary an Expence, w™ tends to no other purpose but to 
promote Riot drunckenness [sic] Insolence & Idleness do hereby 
promise & engage ourselves to each other that we will not 
Countenance or Support deal with or employ any person or persons 
who now are, whose Names are hereto subjoind, or hereafter shall be 
Members of the s¢ G Society during y* time y* he or they shall con- 
tinue to be Members of y* Same and also each of Us for ourselves 
declares that in every future Election for Members to represent this 
Borough We will not give our Votes to that Candidate or Candidates 
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who shall by [words illegible] by his or their Agent or Agents or b 
any person or persons on his or their behalf apply to, sollicite [sich 
bribe or promise to reward the said society for their Votes—And we 
do further declare that by this Agreement We are not influencd by 
any partiality in favour of or in Opposition to any particular person 
or persons but solely induced to it by the Benefit w* we apprehend 
will accrue to the Community of w we are Members by such our 
Resolution.” 

The heading of No. 2, “ List . . . Dorches',” and the unnumbered 
names, “ Richt . . . Cutler,” are in Dr. Cuming’s handwriting. He 
drew his pen through the names numbered 1, 4, 7, 9, 10, II, 13,14, 
15,17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 25 —28, and wrote against Nos. 13, 21, ‘‘ d4,” 
19, 26, “dead,” 27 “resignd.” He altered ‘‘ James (No. 5)” to 
** Jo,” z.e. Joseph. 


List OF THE GALLITHUMPIAN CLUBB DORCHES®. 


THomas Pitman, Captain-Com- | 14 Henry Evomy, Hosier and 
mandant. Glazier. 

Joun GALE, Lieutenant. 15 John Fone, Woolcomber. 

1 JAMES By, Baker. 16 James Gollop, Butcher. 

2 William Bull, Labourer. 17 Jacob Gray, Tyler. 

3 John Bowditch, Jronmonger. 18 James Harris, Yeoman. 

4 Clement Brine, Blacksmith and | 19 Thomas Lockett, Baker and 
Victualler. ‘Foiner. 

5 James Bushrod, Gardener. 20 James Powell, Yeoman. 

6 John Childs, Barber. 21 Anthony Read, Woolcomber. 

7 John Childs, junior, FPost- | 22 Adam Smith, Foiner. 
Master. 23 Thomas Standish, Yeoman, 

8 Peter Clarke, Woolcomber. 24 Thomas Terrel, Yeoman. 

9 Robert Clarke, Labourer. 25 William Vincent, Victualler. 

10 Matthew Coombes, Gardener. | 26 John Watts, Limeburner. 

11 Thomas Eames, Butcher. 27 Joseph Whetham, Cordwainer. 

12 William Enzor, Butcher. 28 William Whiffin, Cheesemonger. 

13 Thomas Evomy, Yoiner. 

The following names were added by Dr. Cuminz :— 

Rich? Stevens Gardner Thos Arnold Wigmaker 

Sam! Bidloe Worsted Comber Thos Jones Cutler 

Sam. Bayly Journey Man to Jo. 

Jacob 








W. G. STonE, 


@ 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE HORNPIPES.—The hornpipe is a musical instru- 
ment from which the name of a dance is derived, and was in use in this 
country as late as the reign of Charles the Second—perhaps later. It is 
believed to be the same instrument as the pib-corn, which is still in use in 
some parts of Wales. The pipe is composed of hollow wood, with holes 
for the fingers at regulated distances, and with horn at each end—a small 
piece for the mouth, and a larger for the escape of thesound. The 
counties most famous for the dance of the hornpipe in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, were Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and Lanca- 
shire. In his “ Love’s Welcome at Welbeck” Ben Jonson has :— 

“ Your firk-hum jerk-hum toa dance, 
Shall fetch the fiddles out of France, 
To wonder at the hornpipes here 
Of Nottingham and Derbyshire.” 
The tune of the “ Worsop Waites” is given in the musical MS., No. 610, 
at the British Museum. Hornpipes were formerly not danced only by one 
or two persons, as at present in other parts of the country. Drayton, in his 
“ Polyolbion,” speaks of the “hornpipe round,” and George Peele, writing 
in 1584, refers to 
‘* The round in a circle our sportance must be, 
Hold hands in a hornpipe, all gallant in glee.” 
Spenser, in his “‘ Pastorals,’’ confirms this :— 
** Before them yode a lustie tabrere, 
That to the many a horne pype playd, 
Whereto they daunsen, eche one with his mayd ; 
To see these folks make so jovisaunce, 
Made my heart after the pype to daunce.” 
— Nottingham Daily Guardian. 


THE PRESTON GUILDS.—In the first week of September was held at 
Preston, Lancashire, the ancient festival of the Preston Guild Merchant. 
A guild festival was first held in the reign of Edward III., in 1328. 
Though the occasion for the holding such a festival has gone, the custom 
seems to be religiously observed every twenty years by the people of 
what has long been known as the “ Proud town of Preston.” The pro- 
ceedings commenced with the opening of the Guild Court by the Mayor, 
and the Guild Clerk reading the proclamation, reciting the various 
charters and celebrations, and proceeding to call over the roll of Guild 
burgesses. A procession of trades of a most attractive character after- 
wards proceeded to the parish church. No Guild is known to have been 
held between 1328 and 1397, of which the roll of in-burgesses and 
foreign burgesses still exists among the corporation records. This Guild 
was held in June of that year, Willjam de Ergham then being mayor of 
the borough. The next Guild was in May, 1415, and the one after that 
in May, 1459. Of both these Guilds the list of burgesses who were then 
enrolled and the various ordinances and statutes which were enacted 
exist among the corporation records, whereas those of the next Guild, 
held in August, 1500, appear to be now lost. There exists, however, an 
interesting document showing the form of procedure observed at the 
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holding of this Guild, from which it appears that “all burgesses dwellyng 
wythin the towne of Preston” were to be ready to go in procession 
throughout the town on the first day of the Guild. After the procession 
there was to be “a masse with solempnytie of the Holy Goyste, 
solempnley to be held with the Mayor and Aldermen.” The Guild was 
then to be held. “That the poynts and the rights of the Gyld Mar- 
chaunt moght be knowen to all burgesses, therefore was made three 
Proclamacions in ye open Market three days, that all manner of men 
clayming franchises of fredome within our burgh of Preston, whether 
they it claym by descent or purchase, that they shall apper at ye tyme 
that Gyld Marchaunt is holden before the Mayor and the Burgesses of 
the same Gyld, for to here and know the franchise, freedoms, and liberties 
and all other poynts appertaynyng to ye said Gyld Marchaunt, the 
whyche we have by letters patent, by ye said lege lord the Kyng and of 
his most noble progenitors to us graunted before this tyme.” The Guilds 
have been held every twenty years since 1582. The earliest printed 
account of any of the Preston Guilds is that.drawn up by a well-known 
Lancashire antiquary, Dr. Kuerden, in 1682, which was printed in 1818, 
from the original manuscript discovered about that time. In 1702 the 
Yorkshire antiquary Ralph Thoresby was present at the Guild, and has 
left a short account of it in his diary, published in 1830. He writes: 
“ We were too late to see the formalities (the several [trade] companies 
in their order attending the mayor, &c., to church, and thence after 
sermon to the Guild-house to the feast, &c.) at the opening of the Guild, 
but were in time enough for the appendices, the pageant, &c.” On the 
day he went away he records that he slept but little, “the music and 
Lancashire bag-pipes having continued the whole night at it.” The 
Guild of 1762 was described in no less than four separate printed 
accounts, one of which gives representations of the various parts of the 
trades processions, &c. 

TOTAL ABSTINENCE PLEDGE.—It is exactly fifty years ago since the 
“Seven Men of Preston” signed the total abstinence pledge. As there 
were Reformers before the Reformation, so there were teetotallers before 
the origin of the teetotal movement ; but prior to 1832 the advocates of 
sobriety had chiefly made war — spirits. In the middle of the last 
century Hogarth published his “Gin Lane” and “ Beer Street,” designed 
to wean the English people from the pernicious habit of spirit drinking 
by exalting the superior qualities of beer. Prior to 1832, Temperance 
Reformers, both in England and America, proceeded much upon the 
same lines, inviting people to sign a pledge of abstinence from spirits, and 
of indulgence in wine and beer in the strictest moderation. But in 1832 
it dawned upon a few men at Preston that the logical position was to 
abjure alcohol altogether. On August 23rd of that year Joseph Livesey 
and John King pledged themselves to abstain from all intoxicating liquors. 
The two veterans are still living. Livesey, who is now eighty-nine, is too 
aged and feeble to join in the public celebrations of the jubilee ; but King, 
who is eighty-seven years of age, was publicly presented with a medal at 
a great gathering at the Pomona Gardens on Saturday, September 2. 
On September 1 five other daring spirits who had resolved to try the 
experiment, whether it was possible for a man to live without r, 
united with Livesey and King in forming the first Total Abstinence 
Society. A little later they found a recruit in Dicky Turney, whose 
stammering utterance of “ tee-total abstinence ” gave a name to the new 
movement.— Zhe Echo. 
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Stories from the State Papers. By A. C. EWALD, F.S.A. Chatto & 
Windus, 1882. 
HISTORIANS of the type of Mr. Froude, Mr. Freeman, Lord Macaulay, 
and Sir George Cornewall Lewis, have long been convinced, and have 
assured the world, that history, and especially English history, as written 
down to our own times, is, to say the least, largely tinged with falsehood : 
and possibly such would have been the case still, had not the spirit of re- 
search and the love of truth made felt its claim to encouragement and 
assistance from the ruling powers of the State, who, within our own 
memory, threw open the State papers and other national documents to the 
public at large. Hence, thanks to Lord Romilly, Lord Langdale, and 
other officials, HerMajesty’s State Paper Office in Fetter-lane has become 
the head-quarters of inquiry to all who really wish to get at the truth of 

the annals of our country. 

But even the treasures of the Record Office would not have found the 
way to the public at large if it had not been for the co-operation of the 
staff of keepers, deputy-keepers, and clerks, who have acted as guides 
and interpreters in making generally known the nature of the documents 
preserved therein. 

Among these, the name of Mr. Ewald will long be remembered as one 
who has largely helped to bring about this desirable result, and who in 
the two volumes before us has done more than any other living man to 
popularise the newly-written annals of England. 

All right-minded persons will agree that “history written from State 
papers is far more satisfactory than when drawn only from that ‘ printed 
matter’ which Hume so naively confesses that he preferred to consult.” 
We may add that such history is also the more interesting from being 
divested of the fictions which have been interwoven into them by many of 
the so-called historians of modern times. 

Mr. Ewald’s two volumes consist of some twenty essays, originally con- 
tributed to the Zimes, the Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews, the 
Gentleman’s and other Magazines, which, now being reprinted in a strictly 
historical sequence, carry the reader over the centuries which separate 
the reign of Henry IV. and the sailing of the Dutch up the Thames in the 
reign of Charles II.—the latest subject on which he treats. 

Mr. Ewald devotes an elaborate essay to the rehabilitation of the 
character of the scapegrace Harry Prince of Wales, showing that he was 
a very different person from the Harry drawn by Shakespeare, and that 
so far from being engaged in nothing but “ sowing wild oats,” he was in 
reality associated with his father in many great works affecting the welfare 
of the State. So, again, in his history of the Princess Mary, sister of 
Henry VIII., we are let into the secret of her attachment to Charles 
Brandon, afterwards Duke of Suffolk, and are allowed to peep behind the 
veil of their married life in retirement in Suffolk. 

The history of the Gunpowder Plot has been written over and over 
again, but never so truly and scrupulously as in these volumes ; and it is 
to the opening pages of this paper that readers for the future will have to 
be referred, if they are desirous to know what was the real condition of 
the Roman Catholic body in England during the first few years which 
followed the accession of our first Stuart King. So, again, the relative 
shares of Laud, Strafford, and King Charles in hastening on the troubles 
of the Great Rebellion, are most carefully apportioned ; and those who 
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care to see sensational subjects historically and seriously treated will find 
their tastes gratified in the chapters on the Countess of Essex and Sir 
Thomas Overbury, “The Lancashire Witches,” the Plague, or Sweating 
Sickness, and the Great Fire of London. 

In conclusion, we have only to remark that a few books written in the 
careful and conscientious style of which Mr. Ewald has given us this 
example will do more to encourage the study of English history among 
the general public than many larger and more elaborate works. We may 
add that the author’s style—no small matter in the present age of “ slip- 
shod” writing—is such as to add fresh charm to his “ Stories,” or, as we 
should prefer to write, “ Histories,” from the State Papers. 


Notes on Dignities in the Peerage of Scotland which are Dormant or 
which have been Forfeited. By WILLIAM OXENHAM HEWLETT, 
F.S.A. London: Wildy & Sons, Lincoln’s Inn Archway, Carey- 
street, W.C. Edinburgh : Bell & Bradfute, 12, Bank-street. 1882. 


IT is just forty years since a Scottish lawyer, unrivalled, in the opinion 
of many well qualified to judge, in his own peculiar walk—the late Mr. 
Riddell, of the Scottish bar—published his largest work : “ Inquiry into 
the Law and Practice in Scottish Peerages, before and after the Union, 
involving the Questions of Jurisdiction and Forfeiture, &c. (Edin- 
burgh, 1842).” And some might be tempted to say that the ground taken 
by the work under review has been thus pre-occupied. But Mr. Riddell’s 
book, full of curious learning as it is, and a mine for all interested in such 
studies, to explore with pleasure and profit, even when opposed to his 
peculiar views, was written with a strong bias against certain great legal 
dignitaries in England, whose errors in their treatment of Scottish 
Peerage Claims he was never weary of exposing ; and besides, it covered 
so wide a field, for he treated in it largely of the old Consistorial law of 
Scotland, that it can scarcely be called a manual for the ordinary non- 
professional reader who wishes to gain clear knowledge of the subject. 
Thus, there was room for some good book, not too much overloaded 
with technicalities. But this is one of the points on which our country- 
men north of the Tweed are somewhat sensitive—/.ec., that anyone but a 
Scot should handle matter so intimately connected with their history as 
their own Peerage Law and incidental questions. Many of them think 
it is bad enough that the succession to their ancient peerages—not a 
few of which are lost in the mists of Celtic antiquity—should be tried by a 
tribunal which, however august, is suspected not to be always versed in 
the mysteries of Scottish law phraseology. But worse than that, here 
they will say, is an Englishman, as Captain Grose did for the old castles, 
“tacken notes” on the ancient dignities held by their titled owners, 
“ and faith he’s prented them,” to vary the poet’s line slightly. 

But badinage apart, the author is, we believe, a gentleman well quali- 
fied to favour readers on both sides of the Tweed with his views, or rather 
the facts which he has tabulated. He isa trained lawyer ; he has been 
engaged in several of the more important Peerage Claims, both English 
and Scottish, which have been before the House of Lords ; and is a sound 
record scholar, in addition to other claims to notice. 

In his clearly-written introduction, Mr. Hewlett warns his readers of 
the dangerous pitfalls which beset the inquirer into Scottish Peerage 
Dignities, from the great variety in their limitations, more especially in 
such as were created by letters patent, where the grantee or his successors 
had resigned in the hands of the Crown for a new destination of heirs, 
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sometimes with the power of nominating a successor to the title, such, 
for instance, as the patents of the dignities of Coupar, Breadalbane, 
Erroll, Roxburghe, Rutherford, Maderty, Stair, and Cardross, and, as he 
adds in his text, though not in the preface, that of Home of Berwick, 
the earliest of all, but more restricted in its nature than the others, the 
ong of nomination being limited to the circle of the patentee’s 

in. The procedure by more than one of these titled personages 
savours of the romantic. We may instance one here, as Mr. Hewlett, 
from the abbreviated character of his work, has doubtless been obliged 
to omit it,—the attempt by the young wife of the first Lord Coupar, a 
man then nearly eighty, by means of a resignation of his title and 
estates on herself and anyone whom she should please to marry, to 
defraud his heir-at-law, Lord Balmerinoch. This bold attempt by the 
lady to obtain a younger helpmate by the bribe of a peerage, was only 
defeated by the operation of the Scottish law of death-bed, which enabled 
the rightful heir to upset the scheme. 

The author tells us that his account of the dormant or forfeited 
dignities have been prepared from Sir Robert Douglas’s Peerage and 
Baronage, and other authors on dignities whom he does not name. But, 
as Scottish lawyers know, Sir Robert Douglas’s works are often erroneous, 
sometimes from want of the fuller access to records which we now 
possess, but not seldom from his own mistakes ; and we are glad to see 
that Mr. Hewlett has not failed to make use of the valuable information 
contained in the Printed Cases and Minutes of Evidence, and thus 
corrected the errors of his predecessors. We believe, from the careful 
and dispassionate manner in which his short accounts are drawn out, 
that they will be found to stand the test of close scrutiny to which we 
have subjected some of them, with which we happen to be more familiar 
than the others, ¢.g., Kenmure and Lochinvar, Ochiltree and Aytoun. 

Nor is the author a Peerage lawyer, and nothing more ; he has an eye 
for general history. He gives a notice, which, though brief, must have 
involved much study of authorities of that curious mystic body—The 
Seven Earls of Scotland—of whom the little we know creates an ardent 
desire to increase our knowledge; who were first, if we mistake not, 
brought into prominence by the researches of Sir Francis Palgrave, and 
who certainly exercised some constitutional functions in regard to the 
election or coronation of the early Celtic kings of Scotland—though its 
nature has not been altogether yet defined—a result possibly due to the 
imperfect condition of the early records of that country. 

t is scarcely necessary to remind our readers that one of these 
original earldoms—that of Mar, which, if its partisans are right, is un- 
doubtedly the most ancient earldom in the kingdom—has, during the last 
few years, created a vast amount of discussion, both inside and outside 
the House of Lords, though we observe that Mr. Hewlett withholds 
his opinion, whatever it may be. 

His notices of other territorial earldoms of ancient date, as Buchan, 
Lennox, Carrick, and perhaps the most illustrious of them all—Dunbar, 
Earl of March—and the later one of Gowrie, so tragic in its end, evince 
the depth of his investigations, while the conclusion of his introduction, 
wherein he contrasts the limitations of various English and Irish 
dignities, is a proof of his catholicity of view. Though a Peerage writer, 
like a historian, should preserve a dispassionate impartiality, we think 
we can detect in the account of the strange event called the Gowrie 
Conspiracy (page 136), that the author’s sympathies are not altogether 
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with King Jamie. Victrix causa Diis placuit sed victa Catont. We 
suspect a good many students of history share this opinion. It is cer- 
tainly one of the darkest tragedies in Scottish history. 

But to extract all, or even aconsiderable number, of the passages which 
we have marked with approval, would be to present our readers with an 
epitome of the work to which we would prefer to refer them in its 
entirety. 

We may add that the appendix contains several valuable lists of 
claims to Peerages of Scotland referred to the House of Lords, both 
reported and unreported, and the very important judgments of that 
House on the Sutherland, Erroll, Polwarth, and Nairne peerages, which 
form a complete body of the principles laid down by several eminent 
Chancellors of such claims. The index also seems to be very carefully 
drawn up. 

We can, in short, recommend the work as one filling a void in the 
literature of Scottish historical peerages. 


A Week in the Yorkshire Dales. By the Rev. JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 
Manchester: H. Gray, 1882. 

THIs work, of which the present issue is a second edition, is too well 
known in the antiquarian world to need any lengthy notice at our hands. 
It is written in a concise and pleasant gossiping style, and in a small 
compass conveys the reader in imagination by hill and dale through some 
of the richest parts of Yorkshire, touching by the way upon such interest- 
ing objects and places as Fountains and Jervaulx Abbeys, Studley Royal, 
Bolton Priory, Danby Hall, Middleham Castle, Bolton Castle in Wensley- 
dale, Barden Tower, and Witton, &c. 


The Roxburghe Ballads. Part x. Edited by J. W. EBSworTH, M.A., F.S.A. 

Hertford, Austin & Sons. (Printed for the Ballad Society.) 1882. 
THIS fresh instalment, which commences the fourth volume of these 
ballads, is full of the most varied interest, containing, as it does, speci- 
mens of social, political, and religious subjects, treated in the free and 
humorous style which marks the Stuart era of our literature. It is 
indeed a goodly instalment, comprising 300 pages, and most of the songs 
are reprints of ballads almost unique. A very large portion of them 
illustrate the strong feelings of aversion with which the unfortunate Roman 
Catholics were regarded by their Protestant fellow-countrymen, and show 
how they had constantly thrown in their teeth the Gunpowder Plot, which 
ought to have been long since “forgot,” and to suffer under the cruel 
aspersions of such villains as Titus Oates, Bedloe, and others. Some of 
the poems are too “free” in their style and subject to be quoted in these 
columns ; but by far the larger part will prove a valuable help to the right 
understanding of the history of our country. Mr. Ebsworth shows us by 
his valuable notes and other illustrations, that the mantle of Mr. William 
Chappell has fallen upon his editorial shoulders. The grotesque illustra- 
— of these ballads have been well reproduced from the original broad- 
sides. 


THE Portfolio for September (Seeley & Co., Fleet-street) contains a 
continuation of the series of articles on the “ Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire,” 
the subject being Mount Grace Priory; also a continuation of the paper 
on “Autun,” in “ The Lapidary Museum and the Roman Gates ;” and 
articles entitled “ Phases of a Yorkshire Moor,” and “ Venetian Fishing 
Boats,” and the usual Art Chronicle. 
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**Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Zpicharmus. 


HERR OBERSTHELFER ABEL BURCKHARDT, one of the founders of 
the so-called “ Nameless Society for the Cultivation of Literature,” has 
lately died at Basel, at the age of 77. From 1839 till 1854 he held the 
post of Pfarrer of Gelterkinden-i-Baselland, when he was elected one of 
the clergy of the Minster of Basel. In addition to his historical work on 
his native city, a fifth portion of which remains unpublished and incom- 
plete, Abel Burckhardt has left two abiding memorials of his influence 
upon his fellow-citizens. One is the popular annual festival of Basel— 
the celebration of the famous “Schlachttag bei St. Jakob,” the great 
holiday of August 26; the other is his collection of original songs for 
children in the local dialect—*‘ Baseldeutsch.” 


® 


MWeetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION.—The fifth annual meeting of the above 
association took place in the hall of King’s College. Cambridge, from the 
5th to the 8th of September, under the presidency of Mr. Bradshaw, the 
Librarian of the University. After the transaction of some preliminary 
business, the President delivered his inaugural address. Beginning with 
answers to the three questions, What is a library? what is a librarian ? 
and what is the Library Association ? he communicated to his hearers a 
mass of valuable knowledge on the subject generally, and on the par- 
ticular aspect of the subject presented by the University and by the town 
of Cambridge ; and dwelt upon the fact that all our great libraries 
have acquired many more books by donations and bequests than they 
have acquired by purchase. In conclusion, the President invited his 
hearers to examine for themselves the working of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library in its details, and to take note of the process through 
which books pass from the time of their arrival in the library till they ere 
made ready br use and their titles are entered in the catalogue. On the 
conclusion of the address, Professor Mayor read a paper on “A Visit to 
Cambridge made in 1710, by a German named Uffenbach.” Mr. Garnett 
read a paper on the “ Printing of the Museum Catalogue,” in which he 
duinak for the Trustees of the British Museum the credit of having 
originally commenced the undertaking on their own initiative, without 

ressure from the public, of having used the utmost exertions to carry 
it out, of having wisely suspended those exertions when convinced that 
they were premature, and of having resumed them at the right time, and 
in the right manner. In support of these statements, Mr. Garnett gave 
a brief retrospect of the history of the Museum Catalogue since 1834. 
On the second day of the meeting, Mr. Cornelius Walford read a paper 
VOL. Il. Q 
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on “ Early Book Fairs,” wherein he surmised that the cheap manuscript 
literature of the Roman Empire was promulgated by means of fairs. He 
believed the illustrated manuscripts of the later middle ages were also 
sold, or perhaps more generally exchanged, at fairs, then so much under 
the control of the ecclesiastics, one of the fairs at which, perhaps, the 
greatest number of such transactions occurred being, he believed, at 
Sturbridge, near Cambridge. He reviewed the later dealings in printed 
books at Bristol and other fairs during the last century. From this he 
passed to the early book fairs of Frankfort, Augsburg, Nuremberg, and 
Leipsic, of several of which he gave a very complete history. He also 
passed under comment the sale of chap-books and news ballads, all of 
which found their way into circulation by means of fairs. His attention 
had been drawn to these facts in the preparation of his history of fairs 
in their mercantile aspects. Speakers who entered into the discussion 
that followed referred to book fairs on the Continent, especially to those 
of Italy and France; and Mr. Stevens (London) alluded to the dissemin- 
ation of literature in America by Harris and Duncombe, by means of 
pedilars, and the establishment of probably the first American newspaper 
by Harris at Boston in 1689. Mr. R. R. Bowker, in a paper on “ The 
Work of the Nineteenth-Century Librarian for the Librarian of the Twen- 
tieth,” referred to the organisation of knowledge, so that the man of the 
future, having more to learn, will learn it more easily, as a chief glory of 
the 19th century, in which great work the librarian has his part. The 
next paper read was one by Mr. Peter Cowell, librarian of the Free 
Public Library, Liverpool, on “ Electric Lighting in Public Libraries,” in 
which reference to the excessive accumulation of heat in libraries by gas- 
lighting was made, and the irreparable damage resulting therefrom to 
books, the discomfort to readers, and the injury to the health of the 
officials. Mr. James Yates, librarian of the Free Public Libraries,” Leeds, 
read a paper on “ Public Historiography and Printing.” He introduced 
the subject by quoting largely from a chapter on the question by Mr. 
Edwards, the first librarian of Manchester, and from his “ Memoirs of 
Libraries,” showing that so far back as 1858 it was suggested that a 
systematic distribution of all Government publications should be made to 
the libraries. On the adjournment of the Conference, a visit was paid to 
the Pepysian Library at King’s College, the Round Church, Jesus and 
Emmanuel Colleges, the Philosophical Library, and Corpus College. 
On the third day a paper was read by Mr. H. R. Tedder, librarian of the 
Athenzeum Club, on “ Librarianship as a Profession.” Mr. Tedder said 
that the time had come when librarians might, without assumption, speak 
of their occupation as a profession. One happy result of the Library 
Association had been to foster and consolidate something like a pro- 
fessional spirit, and to create a high standard of librarianship and the 
promotion of a fellow feeling of mutual helpfulnesss have been among 
the most valuable objects sought by its members. The degree of 
scholarly requisites must vary in each case, but some knowledge of lan- 
guages and literatures, of bibliography, bibliology, and general library 
management should be possessed by any person holding the chief 
position in the administration of a library, however small it might be. 
The librarian should be also filled with a sincere love of books, he ought 
to be of a methodical and organising mind, he should have business 
habits, and be of courteous demeanour. He should have the quali- 
fications of a gentleman, a scholar, and a man of business. The 
librarian cannot know too much, but his knowledge should be wide 
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rather than deep. As the need of the proper organisation of libraries 
and the more systematic study of library science is now fully recognised, 
it is to be hoped that the time is not distant when librarians will be 
properly trained and duly examined by an authorised body like the 
members of the other liberal professions. Besides furnishing the 
materials for study, it is now felt that the librarian has also the function 
of indicating lines of reading and research. He stands as it were in the 
position of host to the reader, and it is his duty to make the collection 
under his care of the greatest possible use to those who have the 
rivilege of using it. Direct personal relations between readers and 
ibrarians are to be cultivated. Librarianship, like everything else, 
depends upon the great economic law of supply and demand, and doubt- 
less the difficulty of getting and keeping good assistants is owing to the 
low scale of remuneration with which it is thought necessary to reward 
their labour. That this is frequently very inadequate (particularly in 
ublic libraries) is generally admitted. Some people think that a 
Riccsien’s work is easy and pleasant, and the constant association with 
books so delightful, that these charms should be taken into account in 
estimating his rate of pay. Women are gradually making their way in 
libraries, and it is no longer necessary to give reasons why they should 
not be so employed. It is easy to find young ladies fully qualified both 
by education and natural abilities. In America most of the librarians 
are women, and at Manchester and other places the system of employing 
young women as assistants has been found to work well. In conclusion, 
Mr. Tedder said that librarianship had a great future. No man can 
form any idea of what will be the extent of printed literature as time 
goes on, and as books increase and the difficulties of dealing with them 
increase in a like degree, so will the librarian become a more important 
factor in the work of intellectual development and of the civilisation of 
humanity. This paper was followed by the report of the Committee on 
the “Training of Library Assistants,” who expressed themselves 
strongly of opinion that the question of the training of library assistants 
might be made an extremely useful feature of the practical work of the 
Association, and, after due deliberation, came to the conclusion that that 
might best be served by providing for the examination of candidates and 
the granting of certificates of proficiency. This was followed by a paper 
by Mr. Henry Stevens on “ Who spoils our New English Books?” The 
spoliators he classifies as follows: First, the author, by the careless 
preparation of his manuscript; second, the publisher, in not paying 
attention to the beauty of the work ; third, the printer, in not properly 
superintending the production of the work; fourth, the papermaker ; 
fifth, the inkmaker, in making bad materials ; sixth, the compositor, who 
was probably to be excused in having too much responsibility thrown 
upon him ; seventh, the pressman or machinest, in not properly “‘ justi- 
fying” the pages; eighth, the binder, in spoiling the appearance of 
books ; and, ninth, the consumer, who was a great sinner for accepting 
such bad work. Mr. Blades and Mr. Wyman defended the printers, and 
Mr. Edmond (Aberdeen) the bookbinders, each declaring that printing 
and bookbinding were what the public made them, and, at the ter- 
mination of the debate, Mr. Stevens declared that in England schools of 
typography such as prevailed in France were wanted. At the final 
meeting, Mr. W. H. K. Wright, Librarian of the Free Public Library, 
Plymouth, submitted his paper, which was taken as read. It was on 
“Librarians and Local Bibliography,” and its purpose was to stimulate 
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provincial librarians especially to interest themselves in the production 
of bibliographies of particular districts, whether boroughs, cities, or 
counties. Such works, it was urged, were much needed in conjunction 
with the movement now being carried out in many places by the col- 
lection of local literature relating to the particular country or district. 
Mr. Wright mentioned the “ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis” of Messrs. G. 
C. Boase and W. P. Courtney, as the kind of work required for other 
counties and districts, but doubted if the system applied by these gentle- 
men in the preparation of their elaborate and valuable catalogue of 
Cornish literature would be practicable for other and larger counties 
or districts. Reference was then made to the need of a new biblio- 
graphy of Devonshire, that of Mr. Davidson (published thirty years 
since) being practically out of date and insufficient to meet the growing 
requirements of the age. The writer of the paper then considered in 
detail the following propositions :—(1) Is a bibliography based upon 
the system of the “ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis ” practicable for any large 
county or district? (2) What are the essential features of such a work, 
and the main lines upon which such a bibliography should be prepared ? 
(3) Will librarians, who are more interested than any other class in the 
multiplication of such works, aid in their production? (4) Will the 
members present give some practical suggestions to guide those who are 
willing to undertake the duty of collecting materials for illustrating the 
local bibliography of any district? In discussing these points, Mr. 
Wright pointed out some of the chief difficulties and complications which 
beset the bibliographer, and then appealed to librarians in provincial 
districts to do all they could to further this particular branch of biblio- 
graphical research. He further suggested that the Library Association 
should frame rules for the guidance of compilers of bibliographies in the 
same way that it had already prepared the cataloguing rules. The main 
difficulties, Mr. Wright pointed out, in the way of the preparation of these 
useful works, were the cost, the labour, and the time involved. He 
suggested that by a sort of co-operative or mutual-help system the 
labours might be considerably lessened, as well as the time which would 
be occupied therein, and that the question of cost ought not to be a 
serious obstacle. Upon these points, however, he dwelt but lightly, his 
principal object being to evoke discussion and arouse some amount of 
enthusiasm, and if possible, to induce librarians to take the initiative in 
a work which would be to their ultimate gain. After the transaction of 
some formal business, Mr. W. G. Campbell proposed “ That the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom hereby respectfully urges upon Her 
Majesty’s Government and the members of the Legislature the import- 
tance of consolidating and amending the law relating to public free 
libraries, and that the Council of this Association be, and is, hereby 
authorised, to take such steps as may be deemed expedient for accom- 
plishing this object. That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the 
Prime Minister and to the representatives in Parliament of places which 
have adopted the Libraries Act.” This was carried by a large majority. 
It was decided to meet at Liverpool next year. Sir James Picton, Chair- 
man of the Free Public Libraries Committee, Liverpool, was elected 
president of the society for the ensuing year. 

BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—The 39th annual Congress 
of the above Association took place at Plymouth from Monday the 21st 
to Saturday the 26th of August. The Duke of Somerset, who was 
announced as President of the Society, was unfortunately prevented by 
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illness from taking any practical part in the proceedings, and his place 
was taken by Sir James Picton. The business of the Congress com- 
menced with the reception of the members by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion in the Council Chamber, after which an inspection was made of the 
fine series of stained-glass windows, the subjects of which were briefly 
explained by Mr. R. N. Worth. Mr. G. Lambert followed with some 
remarks upon the corporation insignia and plate, which were displayed ; 
and Mr. Worth read a paper on the municipal archives. The Guildhall, 
St. Andrew’s Church, the Abbey, and other buildings in Plymouth were 
afterwards visited. In the evening the party assembled to dinner in the 
Guildhall, when the President delivered his inaugural address, in which 
he commented on the fact that the present age was distinguished by a 
tendency towards combination and union of effort in every department of 
human activity, whether commercial, literary, scientific, or ecclesiastical. 
Archeology, he said, had partaken of the same impulse, so that there 
was not a country or considerable town which had not its society. The 
why and wherefore of the present could only be ascertained by reference 
to the past. The law of mental association was a very important factor 
in our habits of thought, and dictated a large portion of our ordinary 
course of life. If these associations contained what was noble and 
elevating in the past, they were surely worth entertaining and cherishing. 
The main principle of the British Archeological Society was to call 
attention to the precious relics of antiquity which remained amongst us, 
to facilitate their inspection and examination, to inquire into and illustrate 
their history ; and further, and not the least, to engage public sympathy 
in the guardianship and prevention of all relics from injury. Much 
might be done to keep the public mind alive to the importance of pre- 
serving our national monuments. Much mischief had been done, but 
there remain many fine buildings which have escaped the ravages of the 
restorer. He hoped that all who had a reverence for antiquity would 
lend their aid to prevent all needless desecration.—On Tuesday the party 
visited Buckland Abbey, where Mr. Loftus Brock read a paper descrip- 
tive of the building, which dates its foundation from the end of the 
thirteenth century. The hall, a fine Elizabethan structure, was purchased 
by the celebrated navigator, Sir Francis Drake, whose family still own 
the property. The next halt made was at the church of Buckland 
Monachorum, the peculiarities of which were pointed out by Mr. Brock, 
Mr. Bundock, and Sir J. Picton. Thence the party proceeded to Prince- 
town to inspect the pre-historic remains near Merivale-bridge, consisting 
of hut-circles, stone avenues, &c. ; but, owing to the rain, this part of the 
programme was abandoned. The evening meeting was held at the 
Athenzum, when a paper, entitled “ Glimpses of Municipal Life in the 
Olden Times,” was read by Sir James Picton; and one on “ Drake and 
his Voyage of Circumnavigation,” by the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma.— 
Wednesday was devoted to an excursion to Dartmouth, where the church 
of St. Saviour, with its stone pulpit and curious carved wood screen, was 
duly examined and commented upon. The several quaint old houses in 
the town also attracted considerable attention; afterwards the journey 
was continued to Totnes, where the party inspected the old gatehouse, 
the church, castle, and other objects of interest—On Thursday the 
archeologists visited Tavistock, and examined the antiquities of that 
ancient town, and afterwards the castle ruins and church of Lydford.— 
On Friday they paid a visit to Dartington Hall, near Totnes, where the 
Rev. J. Champernowne read some notes on the history of the place, and 
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conducted the party through the ancient building. The excursion was 
next continued to Berry Pomeroy Church and Berry Pomeroy House ; 
at the latter place several objects of antiquarian interest were exhibited, 
including the richly-carved bedstead of Lady Jane Seymour. At Berry 
Pomeroy Castle, formerly the residence, and still the property, of the 
Seymours, a paper was read by Mr. C. Lynam on its history and archi- 
tecture ; this was followed by a discussion, in which Sir James Picton, 
Mr. Loftus Brock, Mr. Myers, F.S.A., and others took part. The party 
next proceeded to Compton Castle, and so on to Tor Abbey, Torquay. 
At the evening meeting at Plymouth the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma read a 
paper on “ The Cornish Language and its survival in the Cornish dialect.” 
—Saturday, the concluding day of the Congress, was devoted to a visit 
to Slade Hall, the residence of Mr. J. D. Rode, who gave a short account 
of the building, which dates from the time of James I.; to Cornwood 
Church ; Fardell House, once the property of the Raleigh family ; and 
to Plympton, where several interesting buildings were examined. In the 
evening the members and visitors were entertained by the Mayor of Ply- 
mouth at the Guildhall at a conversazione, when, among other things, a 
paper was read by Mr. William H. Cope on “Old Plymouth china.” At 
its conclusion, Mr. Morgan, F.S.A., hon. treasurer, thanked the Mayor 
and the Corporation, as well as all others connected with Plymouth and 
its neighbourhood, for the hospitality which they had shown to the 
Association. Three extra days in the following week were set down upon 
the programme for such as chose to avail themselves of them, for excur- 
sions to St. Neot’s Church, Duloe Circle, St. Keyne’s Well, Trethery 
Cromlech, the Hurlers, the Cheese-Wring, Hawk’s Tor Circle, the 
Trippet Stones, Tremanton Castle, St. German’s, and other places in 
Cornwall. Liskeard was fixed upon as the headquarters, and these 
excursions were undertaken under the guidance of Mr. W. C. Borlase, 
M.P., F.S.A. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION.—At the Congress of this association, held at 
Southampton in August, Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, Vice-President of 
the Anthropological Section, delivered an address dealing with the present 
so of inquiry into the antiquity of man, and pointed out what we 

now, though our knowledge of them is imperfect and fragmentary, of the 
conditions of life under which man has appeared in the old and the new 
worlds. The rudely-chipped implements left by the primeval hunters in 
the beds of gravel of Hampshire and Wiltshire, and along the shores of 
Southampton Water and elsewhere, were eloquent of the presence of man 
in that district at a time when there was no Southampton Water, and the 
elephant and the reindeer wandered over the site of this busy mart for 
ships; when the Isle of Wight was not an island, and the river drift 
hunter could walk across from Portsmouth to Cowes. with no obstacle 
excepting that offered by the rivers and morasses. Dr. J. Evans, F.R.S., 
delivered a lecture to the working classes, entitled, “ Unwritten History: 
How to Read It ;” in which he observed that if he could show the way in 
which the successive links in the chain of circumstantial evidence relating 
to human progress were forged, they would be able to appreciate the 
value of the application of scientific methods to the study of the past, and 
to feel that our present knowledge of antiquity rested upon something 
more secure than vague conjecture. One of the principal aids to the 
reading of unwritten history was the written history of the past. The 
ancient writings of Greek and Roman authors carried us back some three 
thousand years, while the annals of Egypt and Assyria, and those pre- 
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served in the pages of our Bibles, made us to some extent acquainted with 
the habits and customs of still earlier times. In the same way, the 
accounts of recent travellers who had been brought into contact with 
races of men unacquainted with even the most simple appliances of 
modern civilisation served to throw a light on what must have been the 
condition of most of the occupants of other parts of the world before those 
appliances were known.—The concluding day of the Congress was 
devoted to excursions to the New Forest, Romsey, Winchester, Netley, 
and Alum Bay and the Needles. The visitors to Netley had afforded to 
them every facility for going over the Abbey and the Military Hospital. 
At Broadlands, Lord Mount-Temple received the visitors who attached 
themselves to the Romsey excursion. The Cathedral, the College, the 
Wolvesley Palace and ruins, and several other places of interest, were 
open to the Winchester party. The New Forest excursion was largely 
attended. Mr. Keeping, of Cambridge, conducted the party to Alum 
Bay, where the geologists found much material of interest in the 
perpendicular strata of coloured sand and the chalk. 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—On Thursday, 
August 17, the members of this society, joined by representatives of the 
Berkshire Archzological Society and the Newbury District Field Club, 
made an excursion to the Roman city of Silchester. Most of the party 
travelled from Waterloo by railway to Basingstoke, where carriages were 
in waiting, and an agreeable drive brought them to the old historic man- 
sion known as The Vyne, Sherbourne St. John, the seat of Mr. Chaloner 
Chute, and originally the homé of the Sandys family, where a paper on 
the subject was read by the hon. secretary of the Society, Mr. S. W. Ker- 
shaw, F.S.A. By the kindness of the owner, the visitors were allowed to 
examine the various rooms ; the chapel, with its fine stained glass, brought 
from Boulogne by the first Lord Sandys after the capture of the town in 
the reign of Henry VIII. ; the long gallery, and the grand staircase, with 
its rich and unique carvings. At Silchester Mr. James Parker, of Oxford, 
gave a descriptive account of the ruins, expressing his conviction that 
Silchester was the Calleva Attrebatum of the Romans, situated at the 
junction of several of the great Roman roads, one leading to Venta Bel- 
garum (Winchester) and the south, another to London vé Pontes (Staines), 
and another to Spinz jabsorbed by the town of Newbury), and thence to 
Aqua Solis (Bath), Cirencester, Gloucester. and Caerleon, South Wales. 
The place was the chief rendezvous of the Attrebates, and a tribute city. 
Coins bearing date A.D. 50 and 60 had been found, but from the bulk of 
the coins unearthed there is reason to suppose that the city was founded 
in the reign of Constantine. The walls, considerable remains of which 
still exist, are a mile and a half in circumference and enclose 130 acres of 
ground. The site forms part of the estate of the Duke of Wellington, who 
is the possessor of many most interesting relics of the Roman occupation 
ciscovered at Silchester, including a bronze eagle belonging to a Roman 
legion (the only specimen ever found), tesselated pavements, &c. Lord 
Jeffrey described the view from the north wall leading from the amphi- 
theatre as the most imposing which he had ever seen. Mr. Parker said 
tae city was probably built in the third century, the site being chosen from 
its central position. As it was a tribute city large sums of money were 
azcumulated there, and it became necessary to fortify it. The walls, gates, 
fcrum, temple, Roman villas, baths, amphitheatre, and the contents of the 
museum were successively described. The arrangements were carried out 
by Mr. Kershaw, assisted by Mr. Walter Money, of Newbury. 
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DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND ARCHAOLOGICAL AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SOCIETY.—The members of this society held their second 
meeting of the season in August, at Hexham. A meeting, presided over 
by the president of the society (the Rev. Canon Greenwell), was held in 
the transept of the Abbey Church, where Mr. C. C. Hodges, of Hexham, 
delivered an address upon excavations made by himself on the site of 
the nave of, and various matters of interest connected with, the edifice. 
After speaking of the dissolution of the priory in the sixteenth century, 
Mr. Hodges referred to the work of “restoration ” which had been carried 
on during recent years,and severely condemned the manner in which 
many of the ancient parts of the building had been destroyed instead 
of restored by those engaged in it. 

NEWBURY FIELD CLUB.—The last excursion of the season took a 
on August 30, at Bradfield. The members visited St. Andrew’s College, 


_ and a paper by the Warden was read in the Hall. The college occupies 


the site and part of the ruins of a manor-house, formerly the residence of 
the Langfords and the Staffords. They next visited the church, almost 
rebuilt by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, and Mapledurham Church, which 
was restored in 1863 under Mr. Butterfield. At Mapledurham House, a 
fine specimen of Elizabethan work, a paper prepared by Mr. Eyston was 
read, dealing with the history of the village, its manor, and church. 

SOMERSET ARCHAOLOGICAL SociETY.—The thirty-fourth annual 
Congress of this Society was held at Chard, from the 15th to the 17th of 
August, under the presidency of Mr. C. I. Elton, of Whitestaunton 
Manor. The proceedings commenced with the annual general meeting, 
which was held at the Town Hall, where was exhibited a most interesting 
collection of antiquarian objects, a portion of which now forms the 
Chard Museum. The report having been read, and other business of a 
formal character disposed of, the President delivered his inaugural 
address, in which he dwelt at some length on the Neolithic tribes that ir. 
far-off ages inhabited England, and of the barrows, and objects of 
antiquity that had been discovered at different times helping to throw 
light upon their history. The members subsequently visited Chard parish 
church, the most interesting features of which were described by the 
Vicar, the Rev. Prebendary Buller, and afterwards to the Grammar 
School, a building of the nineteenth century ; and later on to Membury 
Camp and Church.—The second day’s excursion was to Combe St 
Nicholas, where the church was examined and commented upon ; and 
thence to the Barrow at Northay, which was described by the President 
The party afterwards proceeded to Whitestaunton Manor, where the Rev. 
F. Brown read a paper on some of its former occupants. The company 
next proceeded to view the remains of a Roman villa, lately unearthed in 
the grounds of the manor-house; after which Whitestaunton Church and the 
Roman Villa at Wadeford were duly inspected.—On the third, and con- 
cluding day of the meeting, an excursion took place to Leigh House, Ford 
Abbey, Winsham Church, Wayford Church,and Manor House, and Cricket 
Lodge, the country seat of Viscount Bridport, who gave the visitors 2 
cordial welcome. Among the objects of interest inspected were some 
relics of Lord Nelson. It was mentioned in the course of the proceed- 
ings that some old Roman roads had been found near Exeter, and & 
protest was made against the destruction of some ancient barrows in ths 
vicinity. 
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YORKSHIRE ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—On 
August 30 the members of this society held their sixteenth annual excur- 
sion, when they visited the ruins of Mount Grace Priory. Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A., conducted the party over the ruins, and explained 
the peculiarities of the arrangements of a Carthusian convent. On one 
of the walls is the shield of Archbishop Scrope, who was beheaded for 
taking part in the rebellion against Henry IV. The Lady-chapel is re- 
puted to have been the burial-place of the monastery, and tombstones 
were visible there within the memory of many inhabitants of the district. 
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THE parish church of St. Osyth, near Clacton-on-Sea, has lately been 

“restored,” chiefly at the expense of Sir John H. Johnson. 

THE September number of the /Vineteenth Century contains a poem 
“To Virgil,” by the Poet Laureate. 

M. LAROCHE, of the Société de Géographie de Paris, is engaged upon 
a systematic bibliography of all geographical works relating to England. 

A MARBLE slab has been placed on the house in Paris, at the corner 
of Rue des Jardins, St. Paul, in which Rabelais is reported to have died. 

AN exhibition of lace, old and modern, and of fans, will be opened at 
the Brighton Aquarium on October 7. 

THE authorities of South Kensington are forming a library of books 
treating of the art of fencing from the fifteenth century. 

THORWALDSEN’S famous lion at Lucerne, which has till now been the 
property of the Swiss family of Pfyffer, is about to pass into the possession 
of the town of Lucerne. 

ITALY is about to have her own Notes and Queries ; the first number, 
under the title Giornale degli Eruditi e dei Curiosi,is to appear at Padua 
on September 1. 

M. MIGNET, the historian, who is now in his eighty-seventh year, has 
intimated his intention of resigning the office of permanent secretary to 
the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 

Mr. W. N. RAMSAY has returned from his archzological tour in the 
South of Asia Minor, which has been fruitful of discoveries that may 
throw much light upon the obscure early history of that region. 

His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. has decided to found a library for the 
use of Catholic scientific institutes, and particularly for the Pontifical 
Academy of the Lincei at Rome. It will be lodged in the Altemps 
Palace. 

Mr. J. E. BAILEY has printed for private circulation the text of the 
first charter of Salford, conferred by Ranulf, Earl of Chester, in the early 
part of the thirteenth century. He has added an essay, and a translation 
by Mr. T. M. Morton. 

DURING the excavations in progress to repair the foundation of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, at Dublin, a coffin containing the skulls and other 
bones of Dean Swift and “ Stella” was found by the workmen. The skull 
of the tamous Dean, it is stated, was in good preservation. 

THE Rev. J. R. Boyle is preparing for the press a “History of Ac- 
crington and its Neighbourhood.” The work, upon which the author has 
been engaged for several years, will be published by Mr. H. Gray, 
Cathedral-yard, Exeter. 
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THE historian Von Brande, who was born in the same year as Carlyle, 
and is still engaged in historical work, intends making special researches 
in the British Museum. 

THE remains of Mary Jones were interred at Mostyn Churchyard, near 
Holywell, on August 23. The deceased had reached the age of 101 years 
and four months, her eldest son, aged 70, and a large number of her 
descendants, attending the funeral. 

Mr. THOMAS BUNYAN, chief warder of the Tower of London, writes 
to the Dazly News on the question raised as to whether John Bunyan was 
a gipsy. The writer expresses his opinion that the author of “ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress” was descended from the Bunyans, a race of Scots 
indigenous to Roxburghshire from the twelfth century to this day. 

A “History of Southampton and its Institutions, edited from the MS. 
of Dr. Speed, in the Southampton archives, together with supplementary 
information and documents from the town records, and other original 
sources, by the Rev. J. Silvester Davies, F.S.A.” The work will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Gilbert of the above town. 

THE English Dialect Society has undertaken to print Mr. H. P. Alsopp’s 
glossary of public-school words and phrases, and also (in conjunction 
with the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art) the List of Devonshire plant names compiled by the Rev. 
H. Friend. 

Mr. EDWARD WALFORD, who, in conjunction with Mr. Walter Thorn- 
bury, wrote “ Old and New London,” has been engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a companion work, entitled “Greater London.’’ It will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. in serial form. 

According to Ze Livre, the first journal published in Europe dates 
from the Neapolitan expedition of Charles VIII. in 1494, when the 
Fournal aun sou, Bulletin de la grande Armée d’Italie, was hawked 
about the streets of Paris. It ceased to appear in 1495, and the proof- 
sheets are said to be still preserved in the town library at Nantes. 

DR. TROELS LUND, of Copenhagen, is engaged on the history of Den- 
mark and Norway during the second half of the sixteenth century. 
Four parts have already appeared. The work is written in Danish; 
but Dr. Lund has just published a translation into German of that section 
which treats of the conditions of social life in Scandinavia at that period. 


A PARTY of Belgian architects, sculptors, painters, archzologists, and 
ecclesiastics, members of the Guild of St. Thomas and St. Luke, whose 
object is to promote the study of Christian art, have been to England for 
the purpose of visiting the principal ecclesiastical cities. Among the 
places visited have been Canterbury, Rochester, London, Winchester, 
and Oxford. 

THE New Shakespere Society has, on Dr. P. Bayne’s recommendation, 
resolved to devote five of its nine nights next session to the discussion of 
the textual difficulties of fiveof Shakespere's plays. The other meetings 
will be for more general subjects ; and the first of the session, on October 
13, will be given to Dr. Bayne’s address on “The Supremacy of 
Shakespere,” and will be open to the public. 

IT is in contemplation by the Folk-lore Society to issue the Folk-lore 
Record in monthly parts instead of yearly, as at present. It has often 
been urged that the Society would more usefully and systematically collect 
stray notes, as well as work out by degrees some of its longer labours, 
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by the aid of a monthly medium of intercommunication among its 
members and their friends. 

THE Roman villa at Brading has recently been visited by large 
numbers of tourists, and archzologists are noting the progress of the 
excavations with interest. The entire site has recently become the pro- 
perty of Lady Oglander, who has granted a lease of the land on which 
the discoveries have been made ; and it has been announced that the 
excavations are to be continued with increased vigour. 

THE Academy says that Lord Spencer has been kind enough, at Mr. 
Furnivall’s request, to send his unique copy of Caxton’s Englished 
“Foure Sons of Aymon” to the British Museum, in order that Miss 
Marx may copy it, and Mr. Sidney L. Lee, of Balliol, edit it, for the 
“English Charlemagne Romances,” that the Early English Text Society 
is issuing, of which Mr. Herrtage has issued several volumes, and Mr. 
Lee is now editing the ‘‘ Huon of Bordeaux,” by Lord Berners. 

THE Bodleian Library at Oxford contains among its literary curiosities 
acopy of the first number of the Reading Mercury (dated July 8, 1723), 
a fac-simile of which has lately been published by the proprietors of the 
Mercury. \t is a curious specimen of a newspaper of the olden time, 
consisting of 12 small quarto pages, and is full of quaint and interesting 

_information. Its issue was intended to mark the opening of the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Show at Reading. and also to commemorate the 
Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper entering on its 160th year. 

THE Welsh Eistedfodd, the great national festival of the Principality, 
was opened on August 22, at Denbigh, when the President, Sir Robert 
Cunliffe. delivered his inaugural address. He referred to the Cymro- 
dorion Society, which claims to be the oldest and most influential of all 
Welsh societies ; to the grant on behalf of higher education; and to the 
dependence of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare on the ancient 
legends of the land of mountains and mist. 

MEssrRS. NICHOLS & CO., of Southwark, will shortly publish the first 
of a series of etchings of “Old Southwark.” The “White Hart Inn,” 
which is the subject chosen, dates back for some five centuries, and is 
often mentioned by Shakespeare. The plate will be accompanied by a 
letter-press description from the pen of Mr. W. Rendle, the author of 
“ Old Southwark and its People.” The etchings announced to follow are 
the “ George Inn, Southwark,” and the “ Church of St. Saviour, South- 
wark.” 

THE Bishop of Limerick has brought home from Egypt some frag- 
ments of Greek and of Coptic papyri which may prove of great interest. 
The Greek fragments are from an hexameter poem on heroic subjects, the 
names Aphrodite, Polydeuces, and Hippolytus being clearly legible. Por- 
tions of some thirty lines are preserved, but mutilated at both ends. 
They are believed to belong to some of the Cyclic poets. The bishop 
will probably publish the text in an early number of Hermathena, with a 
full description of the papyri. 

AN old-fashioned earthenware pot, which contained a number of coins, 
mostly belonging to the reign of Queen Anne, in good preservation, has 
lately been discovered on the estate of Mr. H. H. Gibbs, Aldenham 
House, near Watford. There were fourteen gold coins, principally spade 
guineas ; the silver, weighing 4 lb. 9} 0z., consisted of crown and other 
pieces. The finders, considering them of little value, gave some of them 
away ; but 255 of the coins were handed over to Mr. Gibbs, who has 
communicated with the Treasury on the subject. 
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THE Union of German Architects and Engineers has issued an appeal 
to the German people to aid in a partial restoration of the Schloss at 
Heidelberg. This the Atheneum regards as somewhat alarming news, 
“ By all means,” it says, ‘let further decay be prevented; but any 
attempt at restoration will ruin the artistic charm of the place. German 
architects have not been more fortunate than English ones when they 
have practised restorations, and their doings are by no means calculated 
to inspire much confidence in them.” 

A CHURCH of high interest to artists has lately undergone “restora- 
tion,” and no longer possesses old historical, personal, or pictorial value. 
It is that of Aldenham, near Watford, which is associated with William 
Hunt, Byrne, Edridge, and Mulready. The nave roof of this once 
interesting building was enriched with paintings, of the time of Henry 
VI., of curious decorative character. These have been restored under 
the direction of Mr. A. W. Blomfield. New glass has been inserted in 
the windows, and new tiles have been placed on the floor. 

ANOTHER famous library is to be dispersed. The books and MSS. at 
Towneley Hall, Lancashire, are to be sold by auction in London. The 
transcripts made by Charles Towneley in the last century have proved a 
mine of information for the antiquaries and historians of later genera- 
tions. The Towneley Library is, in fact, a memorial of one of the most 
notable families that Lancashire has produced. Mr. Towneley will be 
best known as the founder of the celebrated collection known as the 
“Towneley Marbles,” now in the British Museum. 

THE Atheneum says that of the hundred subscribers at six pounds each 
required before the Hellenic Society can take in hand their contemplated 
reproduction in fac-simile of the Laurentian MS. of Sophocles, forty-three 
have already been found. The critical preface to be contributed by 
Prof. Jebb, and the palzographical notes promised by Mr. E. Maunde 
Thompson, ought to make the work one of interest and value. Intending 
subscribers, whether libraries or individuals, are requested to forward 
their names as soon as possible to Mr. George Macmillan, 29, Bedford- 
street, Covent-garden. 

M. FLAMMERMONT is about to publish the “ Remontrances” of the 
Parlement de Paris during the eighteenth century. The collection will 
fill three volumes, and is to form part of the “ Documents inédits sur 
PHistoire le France.” M. Mispoulet, advocate before the Appeal Court, 
has published at Paris the first volume of an elaborate work upon the 
political institutions of ancient Rome, treated from the historical point of 
view. This volume is entitled “La Constitution,’ and is divided into 
four parts, dealing with the Regal period, the Republic, the Early and the 
Late Empire. 

THE following articles, all more or less of an antiquarian character, are 
among the contents of the September magazines :—/Vineteenth Century, 
“Exploration in Greece,” and “ Merton College before the Reformation ;” 
Cornhill, “The Palace of Urbino,” and “The Literary Restoration, 
1790-1830 ;” Fraser, “ The Cock Inn, Fleet-street ; Monthly Packet, 
“Cameos from English History,” and “Relics of Old Egypt ;’ 7ime, 
“ A Chapter from the History of Auvergne,” and “Chats about Counties 
—Monmouth ;” Leisure Hour, “Notes on the Eastern Cities and 
Museums of the United States,” and “ The Old English Gentleman.” 

A RENEWED attempt has been made to destroy the ancient and 
picturesque Toll-house at Yarmouth. This is believed to be a unique 
work of its kind in England. The Town Council, whose meeting-house 
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the Toll-house has been during four centuries, has been strongly urged 
to pull down the building. On the other hand, Sir John Lubbock and 
an influential party are urging the authorities to preserve it, and appro- 
priate it as a museum, thus saving it the ignominious fate of the Carliol 
Tower at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and imitating the wise act which appro- 
priated the old house at Cluny, Paris, to public service as a museum. 

THE church of St. Mary and St. George, in the grounds of Cockington 
Court, Torquay, is about to undergo restoration, mainly at the expense of 
the Squire, Mr. R. Mallock. There are several interesting features in 
this old church, not the least of which is the gradual descent from the 
western entrance towards the altar. In the upper part of the tower is a 
room with a fireplace and other fittings indicating that it was in pre- 
Reformation times occupied by the serving-priest. The old font shows 
traces of polychrome decoration, and bears a brass recording that it was 
presented by Robert, son of Sir William Cary, about 1480. 

THE Palatine Note-Book for August contains some curious letters, 
dated 1722, from the pen of Colonel Francis Charteris, satirised by Pope 
and Arbuthnot for his ignorance and meanness. The letters are 
addressed to his steward in charge of his property at Hornby, Lanca- 
shire. It also has a copy of the catalogue of the library of Sir Thomas 
Holcroft, Knight, at Vale Royal, Cheshire, in 1616, in which are 
enumerated some MSS. once belonging to Vale Royal Monastery. The 
“med of several Cheshire gentlemen are noted as borrowers from the 

ibrary. 

Mr. MurRRAY, of Albemarle-street, has just issued his list of new and 
recent publications, which will be found to contain a number of works 
interesting not only to the antiquary, but to the general reader, including, 
as it does, books on “The Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians,” the “History of Egypt under the Pharaohs,” “ History of 
Greek Sculpture,” and “ Medizval Architecture ;” “ History of Ancient 
Geography among the Greeks and Romans,” ‘“‘ Students’ History of the 
English Church,” “ Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” “ The 
Funeral Tent of an Egyptian Queen,” &c. 

A COMMITTEE has been formed for the purpose of obtaining subscrip- 
tions towards the erection of a memorial to Samuel Pepys in St. Oilave’s 
Church, Hart-street, where the “ Diarist” was buried. The committee con- 
sists of the chief representatives of the institutions with which Pepys was 
connected, viz:—The Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge; the 
President of the Royal Society, the Deputy-Master of the Trinity House, 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, the Master of the Clothworkers’ Company, 
and some others. The treasurer is Owen Roberts, Clerk to the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, and Mr. Henry B. Wheatley is honorary secretary. 

THE work of restoring the parish church of St. Mary. at Chard, has 
commenced. The church is of the fifteenth century, having been built in 
1460. On removing the plaster on the walls in the chancel there were 
recently discovered traces of ancient painting upon the walls, and on re- 
moving the modern panelling, a piscina was found in a good state of pre- 
servation, also four “ squints,” or hagioscopes, and on each side of the east 
window arched recesses, where it is thought images of saints stood, as 
the brackets which supported them show signs of having been roughly 
chiselled off. On the left-hand side is a representation in oil-colours of a 
figure of an angel or seraph. The walls bore a number of stencillings 
in Old English characters, but these were scarcely legible. 

THE United States boast few mansions possessing an equal historic 
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interest with that of the Murat Mansion at Tallahassee, Florida, which 
has recently been destroyed by fire. For many years it was the home of 
Prince Charles Louis Napoleon Achille Murat, eldest son of the first 
Napoleon’s favourite, Joachim Murat, King of Naples, who, after his 
father’s death in 1821, emigrated to the United States. The Prince 
settled in Florida, married a grand-niece of George Washington, and, 
dismissing European politics from his mind, devoted himself to scientific 
pursuits, and wrote several essays on the institutions of America. 
Shortly after taking up his abode in Florida, he occupied the mansion 
near the capital of the State which ever after bore his name, and there 
he lived a life of quiet dignity until his death, which occurred on the 15th 
of April, 1847. 

THE controversy which has so long existed as to the originals of the 
sculptured effigies of the fifteenth century in the church of St. Dubricius, 
Porlock, Somerset, has been set at rest by an exhaustive investigation 
made by Mrs. Halliday, of Evely Glenthorne, North Devon. She deter- 
mined if possible to solve the mystery, and has spared no trouble or ex- 
pense inher inquiries, or in the compilation and publication of the result 
of them. It appears pretty certain that the tomb was erected to the 
memory of John, fourth Baron Harington, of Aldingham, and Elizabeth 
(Courtenay) his wife, afterwards wife of William, Lord Bonville, of 
Chewton, Somerset. The volume she has written, though at first intended 
for private circulation only, has been published at Torquay.—Zady’s 
Pictorial News. 

BETWEEN Akabah, the ancient Elath, the port from which Solomon’s 
fleets sailed for Ophir, and the Sinaitic peninsula, is a region of country 
at present unexplored. Professor E. H. Palmer, the author of “ The 
Desert of the Exodus,” has undertaken, for the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, to pay a visit to this district with the endeavour to 
complete the map of the scene of the “ Wanderings of Israel.” Among 
the places which he proposes to examine may be mentioned the site of 
Kadesh Barnea, originally discovered by the Rev. J. Rowlands, and more 
recently visited by Mr. Clay Trumbull, of Philadelphia. Professor 
Palmer proposes also to revisit the city of El Barid, north of Petra, 
which he discovered in 1870, during his journey with Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt 
Drake. 

SKELETONS 2,000 years old were lately discovered in the progress of 
excavations at Pompeii in a suburban villa, ten of which were found 
huddled together in one room. These, like similar groups in former 
discoveries, would represent an attempt at escape of a whole party, in a 
rush, from the sudden destruction that fell upon the ancient city. On the 
persons of the group thus discovered were found bracelets, necklaces, 
earrings, and other objects of the kind, such as are to be seen in varied 
abundancein the Museum of Naples. Among several interesting paint- 
ings lately uncovered during the excavations in a garden of Region VIII. 
at Pompeii, there was one the subject of which seems identical with the 
Judgment of Solomon. In the centre is a bench with three judges; kneel- 
ing at their feet, in an attitude of prayer, is a woman; further towards 
the foreground is a butcher’s table, and upon it a naked babe, which a 
man is preparing to kill with a large knife, while beside him stands a 
second woman with an indifferent air. 

THE Academy mentions a discovery of great interest which has been 
made in Holland. Two old manuscript lists have been found, each 
affixing the prices to several masterpieces of Dutch painting. The one is 
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a catalogue of a State lottery held at the Hague in 1649; the other is an 
inventory of the pictures bought by some unknown person about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, with the prices that he paid. For the 
lottery in 1649 Teniers’ “ Alchemist ” was valued at 25 florins ; a group 
of peasants by the same painter, also 25 florins; “A Great Battle,” by 
Cuyp, at 25 florins ; five other works by Cuyp, from 45 to 52 florins; a 
Jan Van Goyen, 25 florins. In the middle of the eighteenth century the 
following prices were actually given :—A sea piece by Van de Velde, 400 
florins ; a battle piece by Wouvermans, 44 florins; “ A Lady at her 
Glass,” by Gabriel Metzu (measuring eight inches by seven inches and a 
half), 105 florins; A group of peasants, by Van Ostate, 70 florins; 
“Peasants at Home,” by Teniers, 70 florins. 

THE Ancient Monuments Bill introduced by the Government selects 
certain ancient remains in the three kingdoms with regard to which it is 
proposed to empower the owner of any of them to constitute the 
Commissioners of Works the guardians of it. Thenceforth the Com- 
missioners are to “ maintain ” it—that is, to fence, repair, cleanse, cover in, 
and do any other act required for repairing or protecting it from decay or 
injury. However, the owner is still to have in other respects the same 
estate in the monument as before. The Bill further imposes on the Com- 
missioners the duty of appointing an inspector of the ancient monuments, 
to report on their condition,and on the best mode of preserving them. 
The penalty for injuring any of these ancient monuments is either a fine 
not exceeding £5, and also the amount representing the damage, or im- 
genre 6 for a term not exceeding a month. But the owner is not to 

punishable under this provision, except in cases where the Commis- 
sioners have been constituted guardians of the monument. For the pur- 
peses of this measure the term “owner” includes not only the owner in 
fee, but the holder of a long lease or an estate for life.—7zmes. 

A MANUSCRIPT, which for many years was thought to have been lost, 
has just been found at the Castle of Chantereine in Sarthe, France, 
amongst some waste paper. There are a great number of marginal notes, 
which are supposed to have been written by the young Dauphin during 
his captivity at the Temple. This document is only a résumé of the life 
of some kings, of whom the latter is Louis XV. The name of the author 
of the work is not known. but it is supposed to be one of the professors of 
the Dauphin. The history of this manuscript is very curious. It was 
first given to the Chantereine family by the Duchess of Angouléme. Some 
years later a robbery took place at the Castle of Chantereine, and the 
papers ge ecg In 1856 they were given back to the owner bya 
priest to whom the thief had made confession on his death-bed. M. 
Bocquet, of Chantereine, no doubt wishing to avoid another subtraction, 
hid them so carefully that, though his death happened many years ago, 
they have only just been discovered. The manuscript has now been 
deposited in the Mans Museum.—Pxdlic Opinion. 

Dr. SCHLIEMANN thus sums up the results of his labours this year in 
re-opening the excavations at Hissarlik: ‘I have proved that in the 
remotest pre-historic ages a great city stood on the plain I have examined. 
Its acropolis and its temples only, however, were at Hissarlik, while its 
lower quarters extended in an eastern, southern, and western direction 
along the plateau denominated at a subsequent period Novum Ilium. 
This city consequently corresponds exactly with the Homeric description 
of the sacred Ilios. 1 have further demonstrated afresh that the ruins on 
the Bali Dagh are comparatively modern, and that the claims of the latter 
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to be regarded as the site of the ancient Homeric Troy have utterly 
collapsed. I have further shown that the layers of dééris, which in 
Hissarlik are 16 metres deep, are but very slight at five of the most 
remarkable points of the Troas, where the oldest settlements appear to 
have been situated. Moreover, from my researches in the graves of 
heroes, it is apparent that the tumuli ascribed by ancient tradition to 
Achilles and Patroclus must be several centuries later than the Trojan 
War, while the tumulus ascribed by tradition to Protesilaos belongs to the 
second period ; that is, after the city of Troy had been burned.” 

MESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON recently sold at their rooms in 
Leicester-square a large collection of valuable English and foreign auto- 
graphs, the property of a lady of rank. Among them were :—Original 
manuscript letters of and correspondence relating to Joanna Southcote— 
gs.; some collections made by Sir Frederick Madden, for the purposes of 
Matthew Paris’s “ Historia Anglorum "—£7 Ios.; a letter of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, when a boy at school—£1I Is.; two autograph notes of Charles 
Dickens, in the third person—£1 ; a long letter of Sir Walter Scott, 
relative to judging of a competition for a novel—18s.; sundry letters and 
papers of Joseph Hanway—£1 Is.; original autograph manuscript of 
Madame d’Arblay’s (Fanny Burney’s) “ Evelina,” “Cecilia,” and 
“ Camilla”—{£2; a letter from Robert Burns to the Earl of Buchan on 
Scotland and Scottish associations—£11; seven letters of Thomas 
Campbell on literary matters—£3 5s.; a grant of an Irish manor to the 
Earl of Ormonde, signed by Queen Elizabeth—£2 5s. An album of auto- 
graphs of Royal, literary, and noble characters, including David Garrick, 
the Duke of Wellington, Napoleon, Garibaldi, &c., having failed to reach 
the reserved price, was bought in. 

THE library of the late Mr. Harrison Ainsworth was lately disposed of 
at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge's Rooms, in Wellington- 
street. Among the most interesting lots were—“ The History of the Re- 
markable Life of John Sheppard,” Northampton, 1724, bound in one 
volume, with “ The Prison-Breaker ; or, Adventures of John Sheppard,” 
a farce, 1725, and inlaid and illustrated with three rare portraits and eleven 
plates (£15 tos.) ; S. Butler’s “ Memoirs of M. du Val, Highwayman,” 
1670, bound in half morocco, and containing Mr. Ainsworth’s autograph 
(£1 1s.); “Confession of the Four Highwaymen — Williams, Jack- 
son, White, and Parkhurst,” 1674 (£1 Is.); “The Life of Jack 
Shepherd,” 1787, 12s.; the English version of Giacomo di Grassi’s 
“True Arte of Defence,” 1594 (£3 8s.); Dr. Dee’s “Relation of 
what Passed for many Years between him and some Spirits ; with Letters 
of great Men and Princes who were present, and a Preface confirming the 
Reality of this Relation by M. Casaubon,” 1659 (£3 10s.); Darrell’s 
“True Narration of the Strange and Grievous Vexation by the Devil of 
Seven Persons in Lancashire, and William Somers of Nottingham,” 1600 
(£1 12s.); Archbishop Samuel Harsnet’s “ Declaration of Egregious 
Popish Impostures in Casting Out of Devils, practised by Edmunds a/ias 
Weston, and divers Romish Priestes,” 1604, with autograph notes by J. 
Ritson, one being to the effect that Shakespeare makes great use of this 
book in his tragedy of King Lear (£1 §s.); “ Devil's Cabinet Broke 
Open, or a New Discovery of the Highway Thieves,” 1658 (£1 12s.) ; 
“‘ Holinshed’s Chronicles,” black letter (£2 15s.) ; ‘‘ Ashmole’s Institutions, 
Laws, and Ceremonies of the Order of the Garter” (£2 16s.). The library 
realised £470, and the highest prices were realised by the autograph MSS. 
of the author’s romances. 
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A PERMANENT museum is being formed in the recently-erected 
municipal buildings, at Reading. ‘ Much speculation exists,” observes 
a writer in the Standard, “as to whether the Committee will make an 
effort to obtain what in years gone by was an object of much adoration 
to the devotees who visited the venerable abbey. From an old manuscript 
purchased at the Stowe Collection sale, and in the writer's possession, it 
appears that when the Empress Matilda came over from Germany she 
brought what was reputed to be one of the hands of St. James the Apostle. 
It was encased in solid gold, set with precious stones ; but when Richard 
I. came to the throne he at once stripped all the valuables from the hand, 
and gave the Abbey a charter to make amends for his theft. At the 
Reformation the hand was buried in the choir ; but in 1786 it was dis- 
covered, carefully preserved in wool, by a party of men engaged in exca- 
vating theruins. After changing owners many times it passed into the 
possession of the Reading Old Philosophical Society.” 

‘A SERIES of articles, originally written for the Sussex Advertiser, has 
been reprinted and issued in a form which will be found convenient for 
tourists. The ancient lands of the South Saxons, from whom Sussex 
derives its name, isa district of peculiar interest to the historian. Within 
its borders are some of the most noted sites in history. Some are of 
opinion that Czsar landed on its coast, and, whether this be a correct 
view or not, the county contains many highly interesting and important 
evidences of the Roman occupation. The Norman Conquest, however, 
none can deny to have been gained principally by the Battle of Hastings, 
and in the remains of Battle Abbey we have some of the finest relics now 
existing of Norman architecture. Perhaps, however, the most inter- 
esting subjects of study connected with the county are the evidences 
remaining of its having been the cradle of the great iron industry of Eng- 
land, and most probably also tie birthplace of certain other Saxon indus- 
tries which still survive in the county. The Sussex pottery made at Rye 
is well known, and is evidently indigenous; while thousands of people 
have bought and used Sussex trugs without troubling themselves to 
inquire whence came those ingenious wooden substitutes for baskets, so 
well known, especially at the sea-side, and so useful in many ways. These 
essays deal with the industries above referred to, as well as with the manu- 
facture of the Selsey mousetraps, so commonly used all over the empire, 
and with the trade of the Sussex higgler, who brings poultry to the door 
of the Londoner. Information is also afforded with regard to other places 
of special interest in the county. 

THE third portion of the books composing the Sunderland Library will 
be disposed of early in November, by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, of 
Leicester-square. The catalogue forms a volume of nearly 200 pages, 
carrying on the alphabetical arrangement from “ Martinez” to “ Saint 
Andiol.” The features of this third instalment do not differ materially 
from those of the two previous parts. It is remarkable, however, for the 
great number of “ Editiones Principes ” which it contains. especially those 
of Cornelius Nepos, Pindar, Ptolemy, Ovid, Petrarch, Plutarch, Quinti- 
lian, Pliny, Phedrus, Polybius, Pausanias, Nonius, Pompeius Festus, and 
Pomponius Mela. Among the books printed on vellum which occur in 
this portion, are the works of Valerius Maximus; the Sonnets, &c., of 
Petrarch ; the Ordinances of the Order of the Toison d’Or, with the arms 
of the Duke of Burgundy, 1511; Pliny’s Natural History, printed by N. 
Jenson at Venice in 1472; the Institutes of Quinctilian, printed at Rome 
in 1470, &c. The rare French works in this portion are numerous, the list 
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including La Mer des Histoires (Paris, 1488) ; early editions of Rabelais, 
and of Montaigne’s Essays; Mezeray’s Histoire de France, original 
edition, &c. The most important lots among the rare English works 
named in the catalogue are James I.’s copy of Milles’s Catalogue of Hon- 
our (1610), the original edition of Milton’s Latin and English Poems (1645), 
Leslie’s Defence of Mary Queen of Scots (1571), Sir William Rooper s 
copy of Sir Thomas More’s Works (1557), the Salisbury Missal (Paris, 
1555), Sir Isaac Newton's Works, by Horsley, Ovid in English, with plates 
by Picart ; and the various works of Robert Parsons. This portion of the 
sale includes many exceedingly rare English and foreign tracts, and many 
books specially remarkable for their bindings. Under various headings 
will also be found numerous important works relating to the early history 
and institutions of North America. 


mee 
Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication, 


THE EARLDOM OF MAR. 


S1r,—I note a paper in your magazine for this month headed “ The 
Later Earldom of Mar,” by Mr. Round. He argues that because the 
ancient Earldom of Mar was usurped by the Crown it was zmpossible that 
the same ancient Earldom could have been restored to the family. He 
calls Queen Mary’s charter of restitution a ve-grant, and says that the 
Crown was free to select a fresh grantee at its discretion, and he adds : 
“T conclude that the comitatus or concrete Earldom was the original and 
ancient dignity, but that the title or abstract Earldom dates solely from 
the charter of 1565 ;” and he further observes, “ we have to reckon with 
the open violence and secret intrigues of the days when might was right ; 
this is distasteful to the legal mind, which is slow to recognise the existence 
of atime when the arm of the law was weak, and right was little accounted 
of; but the historical student will endeavour to rise beyond the mere 
letter of charter and of law ; he will examine the antecedent and attendant 
circumstances, and he will then by the light of his researches be enabled 
to interpret the transaction in the true spirit of the age.” 

I propose briefly to examine the antecedent and attendant circum- 
stances of this restoration. For 130 years the Crown z//egally appro- 
priated the old Mar Earldom. Queen Mary desired to remedy the 
injustice. She first caused Lord Erskine, the then living heir of Isabel, 
Countess of Mar in her own right (the last holder previous to the period 
of injustice), to prove his heirship to that lady ; which done, the Queen 
executed her charter, dated 23rd June, 1565, declaring that she is “ moved 
by conscience [not to re-grant, but] to restore to Isabel’s heirs and their 
heirs general Aereditarily all and haill the Earldom of Mar, of which their 
predecessors had been deprived by obstinate and partial rulers and 
governors, refusing their reasonable prayers soliciting their hereditary 
possession.” (At this period and for some years after there were no 
charters or grants of dignities apart from lands.) 

About twenty years after this, was passed the Act of Parliament (1587) 
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declaring that Lord Erskine was restored to the ancient Earldom on the 
ground, first, that he was “‘the heir of the said Countess Isabel of 1404, 
through Robert [whom ten times over the Act describes as rightfully in 
1438] Earlof Mar, her heir, and that the then Earl (1587) is to enjoythe said 
Earldom as if immediate heir within a year anda day to the said Countess 
Isabel, notwithstanding the zzzguzty of the time during which his prede- 
cessors had been wrongfully debarred, and that neither right of blood nor 
any heritable title falls under prescription nor is taken away by length of 
time or by lack of possession.” 

Again, twenty years after (in 1606) titles of honour were ranked, by 
order of the King. “‘ according to the documents then produced” (peers 
with high official rank coming first). _Mar produced the Countess Isabel’s 
charter of December 9, 1404, confirmed by Rob. I., which rescinded and 
nullified the unconfirmed charter of the 12th August (by which rescinded 
charter the Crown usurped the Earldom). and the said Act of Parliament 
of 1587 confirming his hereditary right, and he was ranked above 
Monteith (created 1428), and above several Earls interested in showing a 
new “creation or re-grant in 1565” (then just forty years old). but it was 
unknown, because it did not exist. In 1626 (again twenty years), Lord 
Elphinstone, loth to give up Zar lands bestowed on his ancestors by the 
Crown before Queen Mary’s restitution to the rightful heirs, tried to show 
that the Crown had /aw/fu/ly possessed them, but he failed, and the 
Court of Session upheld the validity of the Countess Isabel’s charter of 
gth December, 1404, of Queen Mary’s restoration of the ancient Earldom 
(including dignity with the lands), and of the Act of 1587, and the Court 
denounced the tenure of the Earldom bythe Crown through the 12th August 
charter and the “ pretendit Act” of 1457 as a “naked and invalid pos- 
sesston, and to be null and void with all that has followed or may follow 
thereon.” This decision remains, by the Treaty of Union, final and 
unalterable. 

These facts prove that Queen Mary’s charter, far from being a re-grant 
unconnected with any older title, proceeded on the hereditary right 
derived through female descent, as the ~cason for restoration ; her charter, 
the Act of 1587, the Commissioners in 1606, and the Court of Session in 
1626, all going behind the period 1565, and with due regard to “the ante- 
cedent and attendant circumstances ” recognising the inherent right to the 
ancient Mar dignity as existing in the person of Lord Erskine and his heirs 
general (with no restriction to heirs male), inherited ot as an Erskine, 
be it noted, but, as proved to the satisfaction of Queen Mary and every 
historical student, as a right derived through his ancestor Sir T. Erskine 
having married the heiress of Mar (through her mother and grand- 
mother), and their son Robert becoming on the death of the Countess 
Isabel, “her heir.” 

In 1824, the ancient Mar title having been attainted for 109 years, it was 
restored by Act of Parliament, again through female succession, solely on 
the ground that the restored Earl was grandson, through his mofher, Lady 
Frances, to the attainted Peer. It would seem as if Mr. Round cannot 
believe that a restoration of the same thing could occur after a lapse of 
109 or 130 years, one interval being through an attainder reversed, the 
other through a suppression by the Crown, admitted as illegal,and conse- 
quently set aside by Queen Mary through her restitution of hereditary 
and inherent rights. Suppose Mr. Round had a valuable old snuff-box, 
an heirloom, stolen from him, and after passing through different hands 
the descendant of the thief had been “ moved by conscience to restore 
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it”: on Mr. Round proving his right to the said heirloom, would he 
contend that the snuff-box could not possibly be the same old one to 
which his family had hereditary right, but must be a different and “ later ” 
snuff-box ? and would Mr. Round assert that it could be restored to him 
only as a “new snuff-box,” and that the party restoring it was /egally “ free 
to bestow it on anyone else at discretion,” instead of restoring it to its 
hereditary owner? I think not. Mr. Round is unable to quote a single 
proof to support his bare assertion that the ancient Earldom of Mar 
“came to an end,” or that this “‘ new grant” ever existed, nor can the 
alleged loss of proof of new creation avail, for the maxim, well known to 
Scotch Peerage students, applies, De non apparentibus et non existentibus 
eadem est ratio. Such assumption cannot be entertained unless there be 
positive proof of its existence, and the loss be satisfactorily explained. 
(Erskine’s Institutes, iv. 1, 54.) As for the “antecedent and attendant 
circumstances,” the law officers for England and Scotland, representing 
the Queen, summed up for the guidance of the Committee of Privileges, 
June 16, 1874, after the arguments on each side were finished, that “all 
surrounding circumstances show that the Earldom of Mar in any case is 
not limited to heirs male, but is descendible to heirs general, and that 
Lord Kellie has #o¢ made out his claim to be Earl of Mar.” However, 
in spite of this, on February 25, 1875, the Committee, consisting alone of 
Lords Cairns, Chelmsford, and Redesdale, delivered their opinion, mis- 
named (as Lord Chelmsford subsequently admitted) a “judgment,” that 
Lord Kellie had established his claim to the Earldom of Mar 
restricted to heirs male, and “ created in 1565.” Regarding the ancient 
Earldom of Mar, Lord Selborne in the House of Lords subsequently 
stated “ the House did not say the ancient Earldom is extinct,” and Lord 
Cairns said, “ we must be careful not to go beyond the judgment of 1875.” 
In the said “judgment ” Lord Cairns carefully abstained from advancing 
any proof of a “new creation” or “new grant,” well knowing there is 
none. Lord Chelmsford, whose fame as a Scottish lawyer was not great, 
floundered in countless contradictions, and sought refuge in ‘‘ must have 
beens,” ‘‘ some way or others,” &c., adding, ‘‘when and how did this new 
creation take place? there is no writing or evidence of any kind to assist 
us ;” while Lord Redesdale (continually differing from Lord Chelmsford) 
resorted to assumptions, which he has repeated in his recent letters to the 
newspapers, signed and anonymous, and which have been as often refuted 
publicly as utterly fallacious and hopelessly untenable—among others he 
founded on the postscript in Randolph’s letter which Lord Chelmsford 
denounced as “no evidence—only a gossiping letter, especially the P.S.,” 
and which Lord Redesdale himself, as chairman, had rejected as evidence ! 
So much for this “famous Committee,’ as Mr. Round terms these three 
noble Lords, whose opinions on the case are “ famous” indeed for having 
been for the last seven years more severely condemned by the Peers, the 
Bar, the Press, and the Public, as being against evidence, law, and justice, 
than any decision on record. 

In 1877, Lord Mansfield, after studying the whole case, told these three 
“famous ” Lords in a full House of 160 Peers, “ No doubt your Lordships 
took immense pains with your judgment, for it was difficult, with all the 
facts against you.” This was when the House refused to grant Lord 
Kellie’s petition to replace the ancient and only Earldom of Mar on the 
Union Roll by his fictitious new one of 1565. While Lord Kellie has 
continued to vote at Holyrood over the heads of several Earls created before 
that year, a large and increasing number of Scotch Peers have lodged 
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protests (forty in all) against his voting in right of the old Earldom of Mar, 
which the House of Lords has mot conceded to him, and more or less in 
support of my right to vote as “ the actual tenant of the ancient and only 
Earldom of Mar in the peerage of Scotland and on record.” 

I am convinced, Sir, that your readers, and all but the wilfully blind 
will admit that the unproved assumptions by Mr. Round and the historical 
students he would instruct contrary to “charter and law,” are completely 
demolished, not only by the stubborn facts I have narrated from well 
authenticated evidence, but also by the printed testimony of the highest 
legal, genealogical, and historical authorities for centuries past up to the 
present day (who are not likely to be all wrong) including “the great and 
accurate Lord Hailes,’ the learned Lords Stair and Bankton, Sir T. 
Craig, Sir T. Wood, the well-known Douglas, Collins, Riddle, Egerton 
Brydges, and Tytler, &c., &c., and lastly by the most learned Scottish 
peerage authority of this century, the late Lord Crawford and Balcarres, 
whose great work, lately published by D. Douglas, Edinburgh, “ The 
Earldom of Mar in Sunshine and in Shade during 500 Years,” and the 
able reviews of it in (among other periodicals) Blackwood for March, 
Morning Post of February 9, the Genealogist for April, the Glasgow 
Herald of April 5, the Scotsman of April 11 and 29, the Saturday Review 
of April 29, and in your own Magazine for April, 1 commend to the 
careful attention of your readers.—Apologising for the length of this 
letter, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, MAR. 

September 11, 1882. 


THE ORIGINAL OF THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

S1r,—I have read, with much interest, the remarks of Canon Harford 
respecting the origin of the National Anthem, which have appeared in 
your pages (see vol. i. pp. 229 and 285), and have much pleasure in sending 
you a note on the same subject, by myself, which originally appeared in 
Robin Goodfellow twenty years ago :— 

“©The National Anthem’ has been attributed to Henry Carey, who 
died in 1743. But noone can tell precisely how old the song is, who 
composed the simple but noble melody to which it is sung, and who wrote 
its poetry—if such very weak doggerel be worthy of so high a name. Mr. 
Wm. Chappell, the best authority on all questions relating to English 
music, can only guess, but cannot tell with certainty, the name either of 
author or composer. Is there no clue through this labyrinth of doubt ? 
Can the Sovereigns of Great Britain, to whom the song has been worth 
more than all the diamonds of the royal tiara, the Koh-i-noor included, tell 
us to whom they owe this jewel of their crown ? Theycannot. They know well 
enough the names of all the generals and admirals who have fought for 
them either in civil or foreign strife, and of the ministers who have piloted 
the ship of state through difficulties and dangers ; but they know nothing 
of the poet and musician whose song in time of peace has done so much 
to make loyalty an instinct, and root it in the heart as well as in the reason 
of the people. It is very far from clear that the poet and musician of 
‘God save the King’ were one, and that, if different, they even knew 
each other : far from clear whether a generation or a century did not divide 
them ; and far from clear whether the poet, in offering up his prayers for 
the safety of the ‘ King,’ was not guilty of treason to the actual occupant 
of the throne. 

“Indeed, the balance of evidence upon the subject tends to prove that 
the song never was intended for the House of Hanover, whose anthem it 
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has become ; that the King meant was the dethroned and banished James 
II., or his son, the Pretender : that it was first sung privately by the Jacobite 
gentry at their convivial meetings, when each man was sure enough of 
his companions to be able to express treason against the reigning family, 
and loyalty to him who was ‘over the water:’ and when the author— 
whomsoever he may have been—was no more than commonly prudent to 
preserve, as far as he could, a secret of which the divulgence might have 
endangered his liberty, if not his life. Up to the time of Charles I., the 
national anthem—or loyal hymn—sung in honour of the King, either in 
his presence, or at convivial meetings of his subjects, was ‘ Vive le Roy’ 
—an English song with a Norman burden. After the revolution that 
made Cromwell Protector, the Cavaliers, without utterly discarding the 
old song, made themselves a new one—‘ When the King shall enjoy his 
own again,’ which, with its by no means contemptible poetry, and its 
exceedingly fine music, kept up the hearts of the party in their adversity, 
and did more for the Royal cause than an army. 

“In the reigns of Charles II. and James II., when the King had come 
into the full possession of his own, the loyal song was, ‘ Here’s a Health 
unto his Majesty,’ of which the first stanza was :— 

‘* *Here’s a health unto his Majesty, 

With a fal, lal, lal, lal, la! 
Confusion to his enemies, 

With a fal, lal, lal, lal, la! 
And he that will not drink his health, 
I wish him neither wit nor wealth, 
Nor yet 2 rope to hang himself— 

With a fal, lal, lal, lal, la!’ 


“The first time that the song or anthem of ‘ God save the King’ was 
made known to the public was at the end of the month of September, 
1745, after the young Pretender’s forces had beaten Sir John Cope, and 
Prince Charles himself had made his triumphal entry into Holyrood 
Palace. The Highland clans, elated by their victory at Prestonpans, had 
marched into Edinburgh, the pipers playing ‘The King shall enjoy his 
own again.’ The news of this unexpected success had just arrived in 
London, and instead of dispiriting, had but aroused the English people, 
to make still more vigorous efforts than they had ever before employed in 
support of the Government and the new dynasty. ‘On Saturday night,’ 
says the Dazly Advertiser of September 30, 1745, ‘ the audience of the 
‘Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, were agreeably surprised by the gentlemen 
belonging to that house performing the anthem of ‘ God save our noble 
King.’ The universal applause it met with, being encored with repeated 
huzzas, sufficiently denoted in how just an abhorrence they hold the 
arbitrary schemes of our insidious enemies, and detest the despotic 
attempts of Papal power.’ Another paper, of two days’ later date, the 
General Advertiser of October 2nd, said :—‘ At the theatre in Goodman’s 
Fields, by desire, ‘ God save the King,’ as it was performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, was sung with great applause.’ That the song was 
a novelty is proved not only by these records, but by a letter from 
Benjamin Victor to David Garrick, bearing date October, 1745. The 
writer says :—‘ The stage at both houses is the most pious as well as the 
most loyal place in the three kingdoms. Twenty men appear at the end 
of every play, and one stepping forward from the rest, with uplifted hands 
and eyes, begins singing to an old anthem tune the following words :— 
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***O Lord our God, arise, 
Confound the enemies 
Of George our King ; 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King.’ 
He adds, ‘ These are the very words and music of an old anthem that 
was sung at St. James’s Chapel for King James II., when the Prince of 
Orange landed to deliver us from Popery and slavery, which God 
Almighty, in His goodness, was pleased not to grant.’ 

“ ut who wrote these indifferent verses? No claim has been made on 
behalf of anyone except Henry Carey, the author of ‘Sally in our Alley,’ 
and other songs. Carey, however, died in 1743, two years before the 
song became popular, or even known ; but is reported to have sung it at 
a tavern in Cornhill in the year 1740, at a meeting convened to celebrate 
Admiral Vernon’s capture of Portobello, and to have announced it as his 
own composition. (Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, vol. ii. 
page 695.) ; ; 

“Carey may have been the author—for all his poetry (if it were poetry 
at all) was exceedingly bad—and his rhymes in his other songs were 
neither better nor worse than 

*Send him victorious, 

Long to reign over us. 
And even if Carey were not the author, but merely the adapter and ampli- 
fier of the words, it does not follow, though he were a musician and com- 
posed some very excellent tunes, that he composed the immortal melody. 
Carey was suspected of Jacobitism, and the whole tenor of the three 
original stanzas, and especially the line ‘Send him victorious,’ points to 
the probability that it was originally a Jacobite song: a prayer for a king 
who was far away—a king de jure, who was not in possession—who hid 
domestic enemies to conquer before he could become king de facto; and 
also helps to explain why the authorship was enveloped in such mystery, 
and why its bold adoption by the adherents of the reigning house was 
such a master-stroke of policy. From a variety of such circumstances, 
all pointing in one direction, I incline to believe that Carey was the author 
of the words ; and that in their original intention they were Jacobite, not 
Hanoverian.” 

It will be seen from the above note that the conclusions arrived at by 
Canon Harford, with reference to the much-vexed question of the author- 
ship of the National Anthem had long ago been anticipated, in part at 
least, by yours, &c., CHARLES MACKAY. 

Fern Dell, Dorking. 


A CURIOUS CUSTOM IN SOUTH WALES. 


S1R,—When on a visit to South Wales a few weeks back. the parish 
clerk of the village where I was staying told me of a curious custom which 
is still practised there, and I thought perhaps you might consider it worthy 
of a corner in your magazine. It seems that when any one of the villagers 
is afflicted with any such complaint as St. Vitus’s Dance, the sufferer is 
taken to the church belfry, where he embraces the bell, pressing the ball 
of the wrist very closely upon the metal; the bell is then tolled, at first 
slowly, but gradually increasing in frequency. The general effect is said 
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to be most soothing to the one afflicted, and invariably to succeed in 
releasing the unhappy person from the affliction. 

Should you considert his worth repeating, I shall be encouraged to send 
you a fuller account of another curious custom in the same village to secure 
the cure of invalids. M. GWYNNE-GRIFFIEH. 

2, Busby-place, Camden-road, N.W. 


THE COPPER COINS OF QUEEN ANNE. 
(See ante, p. 15.) 

S1R,—On looking through a book on Westminster Abbey, I find that 
John Conduit was buried there ; and the inscription on his monument 
states that “‘he was Master of the Mint, having succeeded his relation, 
the great Sir Isaac Newton, in that office.” By his wish he was buried 
near him. He died May 23,1727. Now, if this date is right, he could 
have held the office but a short time ; and although Haydn does not 
mention the name of John Croker, it is more than probable that he filled 
the post from the death of John Conduit until he was succeeded by the 
Hon. Richard Arundell. EMILY COLE. 
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A PORTRAIT ASCRIBED TO GERARD HONTHORST OR 
CORNELIUS JANSSEN. 
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Motes on a JPresumed JPortrait by Gerard 
onthorst or Cornelius Janssen. 
By GrorceE R. Wricnt, F.S.A. 


7.9% N. the possession of Mr. R. M. Phipson, F.S.A., 
9) Of Norwich, the well-known antiquary and 
architect of that ancient city, is a portrait in 
oils, of a little girl, dressed in the quaintly- 
fashioned costume so common in paintings of 
the Flemish school of the seventeenth century. 
At first sight it strikes the beholder as that of 
the usual Dutch type, and, exceptthat it is very 
beautifully and carefully painted, presents 
few features to call forth remark or attention. 
Yet the painting seems irresistibly to grow upon the gazer, and 
gradually to impress the mind that it is a portrait of no ordinary 
kind, and certainly of no ordinary child; although at first sight it 
might bear the stamp of many of the studies of ‘‘a Burgomaster’s 
Daughter,” or of those little Dutch boy and girl pictures so common 
in public and private collections both at home and abroad. 

Being much struck with the picture when I was staying lately with my 
friend Mr. Phipson, I made a close examination of it ; and the notes 
which follow will give expression to my own opinion about it ; and I 
hope that, made public in the columns of the Antiquarian Magazine, 
that opinion may be corroborated, or at all events adequately discussed. 

The painting is on panel, measuring, out of the frame, two feet 
nine inches by two feet three inches. It represents a girl of six or 
seven years, painted like a little Dutch lady or housekeeper. She 
has a double ruff round her neck, on which she wears a coral neck- 
lace of three rows. The body of her black velvet dress has sleeves 
slightly piped with red cord, and with muslin cuffs. In her right 
hand she holds a small bag of red cloth, with handsome tassels, 
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apparently of silk ; and a large ornamental needle-case attached to 
it. In her left hand she has a pink carnation in full bloom, which, 
poised on the centre of the child’s chest against the background of 
the velvet body, shows in high and clear relief; on this same arm 
hangs also a small basket, very carefully painted, which contains some 
fine ripe-looking red cherries. <A large-sized apron of white lawn or 
cambric, edged with lace, covers nearly the remainder of the figure; its 
four central plaits running downward with a larger number of parallel 
plaits all over it, pretty fairly indicate that the article in question has 
only just been taken from a well-kept linen press, and like the cherries, 
the bag, the flower, the ruff, and the whole ‘‘ get-up,” are made to do 
service for the painter, rather than for the little lady herself. 

Her face is certainly not a pretty one, although round and plump 
enough, and well tinted with colour on the cheeks and lips; but 
the eyes are more than usually expressive for a child of the supposed 
age, and her rather large forehead, with some thin hair of a sandy or 
yellow colour escaping from the confinement of a drum-like cap of 
velvet, gives an older and more discerning look than is usual with 
children, though painters of the old Flemish school are somewhat 
apt to dress up their little sitters as men and women. 

The little lady’s dress, of black velvet, stands stiffly out at the 
back with a double flounce ; at her side hangs down a short chain of 
gilt metal or brass with open links, attached to which is seen a large 
bunch of keys. The feet are cased in shoes of velvet with round 
toes and thick soles, and tied with red bows, and nearly hidden by 
the edge of the dress, a little of which is seen below the apron or 
pinafore. The little lady is represented standing on a chequered floor 
of stone or parquet, alternately in black and white s:uares, as if 
in a hall or courtyard, rather than the inside of a chamber. 

And now, having described the painting, let me venture a guess 
as to whose portrait it maybe. The only writing discoverable upon 
the picture is as follows, and certainly seems to throw very little 
light upon either the name of the artist, or of the individual repre- 
sented ; although there may be experts who, upon seeing the writing 
(a fac-simile of which is given below), will be able at once to discern 
certainly the one, and therefore help materially to establish the other. 


Out -7-fierendee| Lacs 
A. No 1G 33 


The names of two well-known old masters have been suggested 
as the probable painters of this interesting picture : the one, Gerard 
Honthorst, who was born at Utrecht, 1592, and died in 1660. He 
left some grand works behind him, both in London, where he painted 
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pictures and portraits for Charles I., and in Holland, where, besides 
instructing the Queen of Bohemia, that unfortunate monarch’s 
equally unfortunate sister, and her daughters, in drawing, he adorned 
the palace of Ryswick and the House in the Wood of the Prince of 
Orange with several poetical subjects in oils and fresco. Of these 
works of art it has been well written, ‘‘ His portraits possess great 
expression from the extraordinary life and force given to them by 
broad masses of light, being contrasted by strong shadows in the 
colouring, and by his free yet firm pencil, in delineating them.” 

The other artist is no less a man than Janssen—known best to us 
as Cornelius Janssen—who, born at Amsterdam in 1590, and 
obtaining great credit in his own country, came to England in 1618, 
and was engaged in the service of James I., of whom, and his family, 
he painted several excellent portraits, as also of the principal nobility 
of his Court. “His paintings,” it has been observed, “are 
easily distinguished by their smooth, clear, and delicate tints, and by 
that character of truth and nature with which they are strongly 
marked: he generally painted on board, and for the most part his 
draperies are black, probably because the opposition of that tint 
made his flesh colours appear more beautifully bright, especially in 
his female figures.” 

He painted a portrait of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I., a lady who became the wife of the Elector Palatine, and 
was commonly known by the name of the Queen of Bohemia. 
Janssen died at Amsterdam, his birthplace, in 1665. 

I have now stated all that is necessary to show that the 
picture is one of great interest, if not of value; and from the 
evidence it presents it can hardly be doubted to be the portrait of a 
daughter of important personages, if not, as I would like to establish, 
one of the children of the Queen of Bohemia herself. This supposi- 
tion is more than probable, if it can be proved to have been painted by 
the celebrated Court artist Cornelius Janssen, or even by his less 
celebrated contemporary Honthorst, to whom the writer of the 
following letter,* Mr. Ernest Lane, would attribute it ; although I 








. Hampton Court Palace, November 1, 1881. 

DEAR S1R,—I was away from town when your letter of the 12th instant came, 
and since then, I have been endeavouring to find out something with regard to 
your picture, of which you enclosed me a photograph. 

I regret to say I can throw no light on the identity of the child, though I 
think it probable that the inscription, if properly deciphered, would give a clue. 
The first word, which you write owt, is, I think, cf, or efat, I think it is more 
probable that it is by G. Honthorst than by C. Jansen, but I could form no 
definite opinion without seeing the picture itself. 

If it is a portrait of one of the English Royal Family, it is probably a daughter 
f Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia. 

I will bear her features in mind, and if I should come across anything to throw 
any light on the question I will let you know. Yours faithfully, 

ERNEST LANE. 
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still respectfully, on that point, differ from him, as from its peculiar 
character and manner of treatment, besides being painted on panel, 
I consider it more likely to be the work of Cornelius Janssen than 
any other artist of the period. 

The way in which Mr. Phipson became possessed of the painting, 
although not throwing any light upon its history, at all events 
establishes the fact of its coming direct from Holland, and is sufti- 
ciently interesting of itself to find a record here. 

In 1832, when the cholera first broke out in this country, Mr. 
George Bullen, then a well-known surgeon at Ipswich, and afterwards 
Mr. Phipson’s father-in-law, successfully attended a Dutch sea 
captain, who was taken ill on board his vessel, of that disorder; and 
when Mr. Bullen refused any fee at his patient’s hands on his 
recovery, he being a foreigner and a stranger in the country, the 
grateful captain, having noticed Mr. Bullen’s partiality for pictures, 
from seeing many excellent ones in his house, brought him with 
many expressions of good-will and thankfulness a day or two 
afterwards, the painting in question, then on three separate 
pieces of wood, begging his acceptance of it, as a small return 
for his great skill in treating him so successfully, and for his 
subsequent generous kindness. Mr. Bullen at once saw that the 
painting was one of no common order, and subsequently had it care- 
fully put together under his own direction, and always regarded it as 
the work of Cornelius Janssen. It has been thought that there are 
indications on the panel of a companion picture to the one above 
described, having once been attached to it ; and oddly enough, Mr. 
Phipson, some years ago, met with a painting of a fine-looking boy, 
attired in a Dutch costume of the same period, and apparently by 
the same artist, at the house of a gentleman living at Lowestoft, 
which was painted also on three panels, and had been in the pos- 
session of the family several years ; but how and whence it came to 
their hands, the owner was not able to say. It would certainly bean 
interesting point to ascertain if this other portrait is by Janssen, and 
was that of the brother of the little lady, and to prove that they 
were the children of the unfortunate Queen of Bohemia, whose life, 
commencing with so much promise of brightness and of ultimate 
wedded happiness, ended so sadly, as every reader of history knows. 
In concluding the few remarks which I have thought it right to make 
on the subject, I would only say that if any light can be thrown 
on the history of the portrait itself, or on the person whom it repre- 
sents, my object in bringing the matter forward will have been fully 
rewarded, and I hope pardoned as well, for the additional interest 
which such conjectures may possibly throw around a painting, 
undoubtedly of high art and character, whoever may have painted 
it or whomsoever it may represent. 
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Miles Corbett and ABalabide Castie. 


By Lorp TaLeoT DE MALAHIDE. 


_— my papers here is the following curious letter :— 


To His Highnesse the LORD PROTECTOR of the 
Commonwealth of England. 


The humble Petition of Mites Corsett, Esq't, Chief Barron of 
y' Highnesse Exchequer in Ireland. 


Y* Pet" acknowledging w* all humble thankfullnesse the many very 
great and most undeserved favor formerly rec‘ from y' Highnesse, 
Doe in considera’on of yo' wonted Goodnesse humbly now informe 
yo" Highnesse, that Whereas yo" Pet" in the yeare 1653, was forced 
through the infec’con then att Dublin to retire into the Country, and 
did then with his family Resort unto Mallahide, a Towne in the 
County of Dublin, six miles distant from the Citty of Dublin, con- 
teyning 605 acres, and did belong to an Irish Rebell, and finding the 
same house, being an Irish Castle, very ruinous, Hath for his better 
accomodation layd out about £500 thereon; whereby yo" Peti- 
tioner, through mercy from the Lord, hath byn inabled in his old age, 
both to attend yo" Highnesse service and to enjoy his health in a 
good measure. 

Yo' Peti’oner doth nowe Humbly Pray, That yo" Highnesse, by 
Warrant, under y' privy Signet, would authorize and require yo* 
Ministers here to passe und‘ the Great Seale of Ireland unto yo" Pet' 
the said Castle and Town of Mallahide conteyning 605 acres with 
usuall Clauses as in like cases is accustomed, for such tyme and such 
a rent as yo' Highnesse shall direct. And y* s¢ Pet" shall have 
hereby further obliga’con to serve y' Highnesse, and in all duty here 
is and shall bee for ever bounde. 

MILEs CorRBETT. 


It may be well to give some particulars as to the persons men- 
tioned in this letter, 

The Jrish Rebell was the legal owner of Malahide Castle, which 
his ancestors had possessed without interruption from the time of 
King Henry II. His name was John Talbot. He was married to 
Lady Catherine Plunket, daughter of Luke, first Earl of Fingall, and 
died in 1672. 

His son Richard Talbot was appointed Auditor-General of Ireland, 
immediately before the Revolution of 1688. He married his cousin 
Frances, daughter and heir of Sir Robert Talbot, Baronet, of Cartown, 
Co. Kildare, and niece to Richard, Duke of Tyrconnell. 

He served in the loyal army of the English Pale, and was conse- 
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quently persecuted by the temporising rulers of Ireland. He was 
imprisoned for some time, together with many of the Anglo-Irish 
gentlemen of the Pale. To showthe manner in which those gentle- 
men were treated, I will give their Petition to the English House of 
Commons, as given by Mr. J. Gilbert in his History of the Confedera- 
tion of War in Ireland (1641-43, vol. ii. p. 245) :-— 

Petition from Lord Dunsany and other prisoners at Dublin, to the 
House of Commons in England, wherein they state :— 

‘* That your Petitioners, by the strength and power of the Northern 
Irish and their adherents, uppon the rising of this unhappie Insurrec- 
tion, were inforced to keepe within their houses in the country, His 
Majesty’s being then weake and not able to take the field, and when 
some of your Petitioners did make their way through many dangers 
to His Majesty’s City of Dublin, with a resolution to continue there, 
they and others who had any residence in the country, were com- 
manded by Proclamation to returne to their houses there, and 
inhibited to come to said Citty: which in obedience to the 
said Proclamation your Petitioners did, and there continued in daily 
danger untill that the Right Honorable James Earle of Ormonde 
and Ossorie, did march fforth into that part of the country, neere 
which your Petitioners severall habitations were ; and your Peti- 
tioners, confiding in His Majesty’s and your honors clemency and 
mercy, addressed themselves unto his Lordship, some in the country 
and some in the Citty, before his going forth, and desired to be 
received unto His Majesty’s Service, Proteccion, grace and mercy, 
accordinge to His Highnesse’s Proclamation sent out of Engiand, 
signed by his royall hand, and sealed with his privy signett, and the 
gratious order of that Honorable House of Commons in England, 
directing that mercy in the first place should be offered unto the 
people of this Kingdome, before that there were any prosecution with 
fire and sword. 

‘* Notwithstanding all which, your Petitioners, after their voluntary 
comming in and submission, were committed prisoners to His 
Majesties Castle of Dublin, where they have continued, some twelve, 
others ffourteene monethes prisoners, one of them putt uppon the 
racke, and most extreamely tortured, to the deterring (as may be 
conceived) of many others from submission, whoe were ready by your 
Petitioners example to come in: and since theire committment, your 
suppliants have beene examined, some by menace, others by torture ; 
most were necessitated to subscribe to what the examinators pleased 
to insert, whoe usually did refuse to enter or write such particulars as 
served to extenuate or avoide the offence pretended, and onely entringe 
theire condemnation ; and after were indicted of High Treason, atter 
their said free comminge and submission, albeit they never harboured 
the least thought of disloyalty, and their lands and goodes wholie 
distroied and taken away by the Rebells and souldiers, and them- 
selves ready to perish in prison for want of reliefe, being denied the 
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ffavor of to be bailed, which yett hath been aftorded to divers 
others, &c.” 


DUNSANY. LAURENCE DowDALL. GEORGE AYLMER. 
JoHN NETTERVILL. GERALD AYLMER. Pat. BARNEWALL. 
Jo. Ta.sor. Nic. WHYTE. Won. MALONE. 
ANDREW AYLMER. Nic. DowDALL. Step. DowDALL. 
Nicuo. WHYTE. GERRALD FITZGERALD. 


Epw. DowDaLt. 


This shows the difficulties which loyalists had to contend with, 
even before the abolition of Royalty. During the reign of the usurper 
Oliver Cromwell they were treated with still greater harshness, their 
properties were confiscated, and they were banished to Connaught. 
John Talbot and his family were sent to Erris in the county of Mayo,” 
then and now a very wild district of bog and mountain. At the 
Restoration he recovered a part of his property, particularly the castle 
of Malahide. 

The writer of this letter, Miles Corbett, was a gentleman of ancient 
lineage in Norfolk. The Corbetts were originally of the county of 
Salop, and were ancient Barons. The title of Baronet was conferred 
upon several of their branches. Of this line was Sir Miles Corbet, 
Knt., in the beginning of the seventeenth century, and Sir Thomas 
Corbet, knighted by King Charles I., at Royston, October 11, 
1634. 

Noble, in his History of the Regicides (vol. i. p. 151, and the fol- 
lowing) says: ‘* Miles Corbet, Esquire, applied himself with great 
sedulousness to the study of the law in Lincoln’s Inn, and what was 
a rare circumstance, had been chosen M.P. for Great Yarmouth in 
all the Parliaments for 37 years.| He was burgess and Recorder of 
Great Yarmouth in the Long Parliament, and having great prejudices 
both against the Court and the Monarchy, he took the most decided 
part against His Majesty. He early became a Committee-man for 
the Co. Norfolk. At the commencement of the Civil War he had 
but a small fortune, but he soon improved it, not as many gentlemen 
of the law did by drawing the sword, but by obtaining lucrative 
places in his original profession. The Parliament in 1644 made him 
Clerk of Wards. In March 1647-8, he with Mr. Robert Goodwin 
were made Registrars of the Court of Chancery. This place was 
worth £700 a yearto him. He sat on the Court which condemned 
Charles I., on the first day, January 8th, and also on the 15th, 23rd, 
26th, 27th, and signed the warrant of death.” 

He had the principal management of the office of sequestration, to 
pillage the loyalists. He was appointed Chief Baron of the Exchequer 





* See Prendergast, Cromwellian Settlement, 2nd Edition, pp. 159, 160. 

+ This is not correct. According to the Parliamentary Returns he served in 
Parliament as Member for Great Yarmouth in the Parliaments 1627-8, 1640, 
1640-53: that is, for twenty-six years. 
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of Ireland ; the Parliament in August, 1652, put him in the Commis- 
sion for managing the affairs of Ireland, with the Lord General 
Cromwell, Lieut.-General Fleetwood, Ludlow, Colonel Jones, and 
Mr. Weaver. He remained in this situation until January, 1659-60, 
when he was suspended by Sir Charles Coote, and impeached for 
high treason, but escaped trial by the influence of Ludlow. 

After the Restoration he made his escape to the Continent, and 
after travelling through many parts of Germany, settled with Berk- 
stead and Okey, two other regicides, in Hanau, where they were 
admitted burgesses of the city. 

He imprudently left this place and went with his companions to 
Delft in Holland, and was there secured by Sir George Downing, 
the English Resident. He was sent to England in the Blackamore 
frigate. They were tried at the King’s Bench on April 16, 1662, 
and sentenced to die as traitors. 

The “ State Trials ” give the following account of their trials :— 

**Colonel Barkstead, Colonel Okey, and Miles Corbett were 
arrested in Holland, and sent to England, on the 16th April, 1662. 
They were carried by water to the King’s Bench Bar, to receive 
judgment, having been already by Act of Parliament attainted of 
High Treason, for compassing the death of the late King Charles I. 
After a short discussion whether the prisoners at the bar were the 
persons named in the forementioned Act of attainder, yea or no? 
witnessess being produced who made full proof in the affirmative, 
and the prisoners themselves confessing it, the Jury, without going 
from the bar, gave in their verdict, that they were the persons named 
in the said Act, whereupon judgment was given against them accord- 
ingly. After sentence was given they were remanded back to the 
Tower.” 

Corbet, during the trial, endeavoured to show the irregularity of 
the proceedings, but his objections were overruled. 

The account of his behaviour (drawn up as it appears by his friends) 
represents him as a timid but fanatical man. He did his utmost, 
according to his showing, to avoid acting on the King’s trial, but at last 
he made up his mind to do so. 

“When the Bill came into the House he spake against it, and gave 
his reasons, nor could he be drawn by any arguments to appear in 
the High Court of Justice, or allow of their proceedings. But the 
state of affairs being as then they were, and the consequence on both 
sides (either of owning or joining in that act) being with much prayer 
and consideration well weighed by him, he at last came to a fixed 
settlement in his mind about these ensuing particulars. 

‘“‘ That the supreme authority of the Nation, as then it stood (not- 
withstanding the alterations made in it) being generally accepted and 
submitted to at home, and owned by Foreign States abroad, without 
any question made it from the body and bulk of the people (though 
here and there some scrupled it whose interest lay contrary) was law- 
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ful and sufficient to warrant all that was or should be done in reference 
to the late King. 

“That the solemn appeals made to God on both sides, both by 
the King on his side, all the time of the war, and answered so dis- 
tinctly and fully from heaven, on behalf of the Parliament (as all men 
seemed to judge) did further confirm him in the warrantableness 
of their undertakings and righteousness of the whole cause. 

‘*That the foresight of such miserable changes, as by return of the 
hierarchy, and the concomitants and effects thereof (which he saw was 
aimed at, and did believe was intended by the late King, at least after 
some time) did greatly induce him to look into and fully inform him- 
self about the matter of the charge against the said late King,”—and 
so forth. 

‘*He further said that upon the grounds before alledged, if all that 
hath been done were to be acted over again, he would do as he had 
done, and would not abate an inch of it. Which words he spake with 
great soberness and settledness of mind but the very day before his 
execution. In his dying speech he says :— 

“Truly, I thank God, I never got anything either of the King’s 
lands, nor Bishop’s, nor Dean and Chapter lands. I never knew what 
belonged to the trade of buying or selling lands. I thought I was in 
a better way, looking to that station which God had called me to.” 

Here is a curious admission :— 

‘‘When we were in Holland we did pray for the King and the 
Government, and desired of the Lord that they might settle peace in 
the nation.” 

In spite of his fanaticism he does not appear to have been opposed 
to a composition with the Government of Charles II. 

He was naturally a very black, swarthy, melancholy man. 

He was executed at Tyburn on the 19th April, being drawn thither 
upon a sledge from the Tower. His quarters were placed on the City 
gates, and his head upon London Bridge. 

No clergyman seems to have attended him, but he pronounced a 
very long prayer, in which he compares himself to St. Stephen. 

So far as I have been able to collect, this is the common opinion 
as to the life of this remarkable man. It does not, however, appear 
to be generally known that Miles Corbet began life as a Royalist, and 
served in King Charles’s army at the battle of Edgehill. I think I 
can prove this from a curious broadside in my possession. 

The battle of Edgehill (sometimes called battle of Keynton) took 
place on the 23rd October, 1642. It wasa drawn battle, but both 
parties claimed the victory, as is usual in those cases. 

The broadside is entitled— 

‘* A most true Relation of the Present State of his Majesty’s army, 
wherein also the truth of that Declaration published by the Parlia- 
ment, of their happy victory in the Battaille of Keynton, is both justly 
asserted and abundantly proved, humbly presented by the author 
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who was personally present, to the Honourable the Lords and Com- 
mons in Parliament assembled. 3. December, 1642. 

‘«It is this day ordered by the Committee of the House of Commons 

in Parliament touching examinations, that this relation be printed. 
“MILES CoRBETT. 

‘London. Printed for J. E. at the Eagle and Child in Paules 
Church, 1642.” 

In this relation he describes in detail the King’s army, and men- 
tions the principal officers. He seems to be very much shocked at 
the presence of many Roman Catholic and Irish officers. He does not, 
however, appear to have been at this time utterly devoid of loyal 
feeling : witness the following passage :— 

‘* Whereby the pure fountain of his (the King’s) goodnesse being 
poysoned, such streames must needs run thence, as we see our land 
o’reflown with, even rivers of blood and springs of griefe, and feare ; 
and till those be dryed up by God’s own almighty hand, we can 
neither look for inward nor so much as outward peace, and our plenty 
in the interim being wholly consumed, we may all cry out, Ichabod, 
our glory is departed. But good Lord, of thy great mercy, so worke 
with our good King, in the opening of his eyes, and the softening of 
his heart, as to make him clearly see, by his speedy return to us, or, 
whilst he stays from us, conscientiously to feel, that the depth of our 
sufferings needs the height of his compassion ; and that thence he 
may be brought to approve of this maxime, that a king in nothing is, 
nor can be so happie as in his people’s love, and his kingdome’s last- 
ing peace.” 

His revelations about himself are curious. 

Speaking of Captain Dormer, “‘ sone to Master Anthony Dormer, of 
Grove Park in Warwickshire, one of Colonel Beaumont’s private cap- 
tains, who hath many more of that religion (R. Catholic) in his regi- 
ment, though their names be unknown to me, and would willingly have 
noother, as this Relations author by experience can affirme, who refused 
Jor thatreason to be his eldest Captain, which command he did offer him 
at the grant of his commission.” 

To account for his desertion of the Royal army he gives two 
reasons, the first of which will probably be considered the more im- 
portant. 

“Which was the cause why I did desert his army? (as I may 
seeme to doe, by my so departing from it) in answer thereunto I must 
alledge these motives :— 

“ First, 7 neither could get pay, nor knew how to live without tt. 

‘* Secondly (to speak truth) it was not my least trouble to see 
Papists swarme so in his Majesty’s army, and receave that counte- 
nance from him, as to be made his Colonels,” &c., and so forth. 

I think this paper places the matter out of the region of doubt. 
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Che Later Earldom of Mar. 
By J. Horace Rounp, M.A. 


CHAPTER I. 
(Continued from p. 120.) 


T this point, we may with advantage notice that the case of 
Mar—as Lord Crawford reminds us—was “‘ by no means 
an isolated one in the history of Scotland” (i. 251). He 

shows us how the great feudal Earls were systematically ‘‘ crushed 
down or absorbed,” and how “ while the case of March was harsh, 
that of Strathearn was iniquitous” (i. 254). In accordance with his 
principle of the indefeasibility of a title, apart from a valid resigna- 
tion, he recognises the jus sanguinis of the heir-general of 
Strathearn ; but, observe, that having denied the right of the Crown 
to confer the dignity cf Mar (it being inherent in the Erskines), he 
ought by parity of reasoning to have denied the right to confer the 
title of Strathearn, now borne by a member of the Royal family. 
But what are we to say of Lord Crawford’s principle when we apply 
it to such a case as March? George of Dunbar, Earl of March 
(who was, like Mar, one of “the seven earls’’), was deprived of his 
earldom in 1434, by an infinitely more glaring injustice* than were 
the “heirs” of Mar in 1475. Byacharter of 15th October, 1582, 
the lands of March were granted to Robert Stewart, who became 
Earl of March and Lord of Dunbar, precisely as by the charter of 
7th February, 1561-2, the lands of Mar were granted to James 
Stewart, who became Earl of Mar and Lord of Garioch. Thecases 
are on all fours. But there were and are heirs (both male and 
of line) of the Dunbars in existence. Consequently, if justice re- 
quired that the Lords Erskine should be retrospectively recognised 
‘as legally Earls of Mar,” and that the Stewart Earls should be 
stigmatised ‘‘ as having possessed no right either with the fief or 
dignity ” (i. 374), then @ fortior? we must recognise the heirs of the 
Dunbars as legally Earls of March, and must stigmatise the Stewart 
Earls as possessing ‘‘no right either with the fief or dignity.” But 
this same Stewart earldom lasted 190 years, becoming extinct in 
1672.4 Reverting to the Crown, it was then (1675) conferred on 
another member (or quasi-member) of the Royal House, and is borne 
to this day by his descendants, Dukes of Richmond and Earls of 





* Because, in March, the actual holder and his sons were deprived, while in 


Mar, the victim was only a kinsman in the female line. In March, it was done by 
open violence, in Mar, under cover of a resignation, for which, as we shall see, 
there is much to be said. 

+ Granted 1582. Merged in Lenox 1624, in Richmond 1647. 
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March. It will at once be seen that Lord Crawford’s doctrine, if 
applied to this test case, would ‘‘stigmatise ” as an intruder every 
Earl of March for the last 300 years! Surely this abundantly con- 
firms the wisdom of Lord Redesdale’s dictum (i. 308)— 

**This undisputed admission of the extinction of the peerage, by the Crown 
under six sovereigns, and by six Lord Erskines in succession . . . . a period 
of no less than 130 years, must be looked upon as a settlement of the question 
which it would be very dangerous to disturb.”* 

This brings us to that which the noble author set forth as his 
pitce de résistance, the final Decreet of the Court of Session in 1626, 
‘‘from which there was no appeal, and consequently stamped with 
finality. No subsequent court of law or committee of inquiry can 
legally ignore such a judgment” (i. 445). Now, in the first place, we 
are called upon to recognise this Decreet as infallible. But Lord 
Crawford having himself so openly challenged the decision of the 
Lords in 1875, and the famous “rules ” of 1762 and 1771, has set us 
an example which we must claim to follow. I challenge on two 
grounds the infallibility of the Court of Session—(1) on the ground 
of its being prima facie more amenable to Royal influence than any 
court or committee of the present day; (2) on the ground of our 
fuller knowledge,t and of the absence, in that age, of what I have 
termed historical perspective. 

The first point is effectively illustrated by the case of Strathearn 
in 1633. The jealousy of Charles I. had been avowedly aroused by 
the Royal descent of the Earl of Strathearn, which that title recog- 
nised and confirmed. Accordingly, in 1633 (the very year when the 
Court gave that Oliphant decision to which Lord Crawford re- 
peatedly appealed), he obtained from the Court a rejection of Lord 
Strathearn’s right to his dignity on the notoriously false pretence that 
his ancestor, David, Earl of Strathearn, had left no issue. 

The second point is abundantly proved by the fact that the 
assumptions on which the Decreet is founded are in direct conflict 
with the canons which Lord Crawford so triumphantly established ! 

- It will be remembered that, according to his lordship, the “ principle 
of the indefeasibility of titles, in the sense of the blood of any one 
created a peer and sitting in Parliament being thereby ‘ ennobled,’ 
and a vested right to the inheritance of the dignity established in his 
descendants, was wholly unknown in Scotland” } (i. 124). It is true 

* This was vehemently assailed by Lord Crawford as ‘‘the argument of a 
Leviathan” (i. 130), and as amounting to the untenable doctrine that “‘a dignity 
may be extinguished by prescription” (i. 311). But it amounts rather to this— 
that a territorial dignity is extinguished by the loss of the dignified fief, which is 
obviously true. Lord Redesdale’s dictum should be compared with Lord Mans- 
field’s (in the Sutherland case), ‘‘ that all questions concerning peerages should be 
settled upon the principles of expediency,” which maxim was so fiercely attacked 
by Riddell (Peerage Law, 954-6). 

+ The very ground on which the rules of 1762 and 1771 are now challenged. 

t Ze. (as the context proves), till the sixteenth century. 
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that he admits the contrary doctrine of the jus sanguinis to have 
been inchoate in the days of Mary, and “universally recognised ” 
under Charles I. (i. 111), but he openly elected to stand or fall by 
the purely territorial character of Mar (to the total exclusion of the 
7us sanguinis), even in 1565. ‘Thus only could he prove that the 
comitatus carried the dignity.* Thus only could he explain the delay 
between the grant of the territory of Mar and the assumption of the 
title which it conferred.t| To this point, which is of the utmost 
importance, I invite the closest attention. If Mary had recognised 
Lord Erskine as *‘ de jure Earl of Mar in 1565, as direct descendant 
and representative of Earl Robert” (i. 367), she would have so 
described him in her charter, the jus sanguinis here claimed 
sufficing in itself without the fief. but she did nothing of the 
kind. She described him as ‘‘ John, Lord Erskine ;” nor, as Lord 
Crawford has himself shown, had he a right to term himself 
Earl of Mar till he had been invested with the territory at Migvie. 
Except in that one passage (i. 367), where he unconsciously con- 
tradicted his own principles, Lord Crawford's doctrine is clear 
and consistent. Now let us see how it is irreconcilable with the 
Decreet. 

‘** The rights vindicated by it (the Decreet) for John, Earl of Mar 
(1565) and his descendants, including the tenure of the dignity of 
Earl of Mar de jure sanguints as heir of Isabel, Countess of Mar, 
through the immediate line of Robert, Earl of Mar” (i. 445). 

“ The Decreet 1626 fully recognises Earl John (1565) as repre- 
senting Gratney, Earl of Mar..... de jure sanguinis; and the 
present Lord Mar is thus Earl of Mar, as heir of Earl Gratney’s 
body, éndependently altogether of the fief” (!) 

Verily gui nimis probat nthil probat.; Lord Crawford, in his eager- 
ness to assert the indefeasible right of the Erskines, and to trace in an 
unbroken line the descent of the ‘‘ ancient Mormaership,” appears to 
have leaped at these assertions in the Decreet, oblivious of the fact 
that they directly traversed his own rejection of the jus sanguinis. In 
other words, Lord Crawford virtually maintained that the jus . 
sanguinis had not even begun to be the source of the dignity in 1565, 
while the Court carried it back to the days of Gratney (1300), thus 
antedating it by nearly 300 years! The cause is not far to seek. 
Lord Redesdale’s canon—“ Our decision should be governed in a 
great degree by that which was held to be law at the time” (i. 308) 








* ‘*The chief messuage or castle-stead granted by the charter carried the dignity, 
and the Sovereign no more thought of specifying it than of granting the shadow of 
the castle along with the castle itself” (i. 127). 

t i. 123, 338-9. 

t Lord Crawford recognises, first and last, no less than three distinct factors in 
the title of the later earls (1) the heirship, in blood of Gratney, Earl of Mar; (2) 
the possession of the fief, which of itself carried the dignity ; (3) the Charter of 
1575 (see also ante, p. 116, note 2). 
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was conceived in the true historical spirit, and is obviously a sound 
maxim. But it was evidently unknown to the Court of Session in 
1626. Taking the principle of the jus sangutnis, which had only 
recently been acknowledged, they rigidly applied it by a retrospec- 
tive process to an age when,on Lord Crawford’s showing, it was 
utterly unknown. It was by this device that they were enabled to 
produce this singular Decreet. And if the evidence of this 
judgment can be thus disproved on this one vital point, we may 
estimate the value of its other assertions when tested in the light of 
history. * 

But the soundness of this judgment is the key of Lord Crawford's 
position, or rather of that portion of it which, though so gallantly 
defended, I venture to think untenable, viz., the derivation from the 
Celtic Earls of the title to the later Earldom. The “ Battle of the 
Charters,” with its wavering fortunes, is depicted in these volumes 
with consummate skill, but it is on this Decreet alone that Lord Craw- 
ford relies for its decision.| It is not therefore enough to have im- 
pugned—whether successfully or not, the reader must judge—its 
soundness in one important particular. We must also see how the 
same spirit affected the whole Decreet. 

It is impossible, in the space at my disposal, to discuss the early 
charters serfatim, and it would moreover be superfluous to do so 
after Lord Crawford’s admirable analysis. I would therefore merely 
endeavour to throw out some general suggestions as to the true 
historical standpoint from which those transactions should be 
viewed. 

Broadly, the case may be stated thus. In Scotland as elsewhere, 
during the Feudal Era, dignities, having at first been wholly individual, 
were rapidly tending to become wholly hereditary, and having been 
held at first jure terrarum, were slowly tending to be held jure san- 
guinis. With the latter development I have already dealt, but I 
would now point out that the former was closely bound up with it in 
principle. There could obviously be no exact point where the 
individtial principle was replaced by the hereditary, for the change 
was gradual and subtle. But when we look, for instance, at the great 
English Earls, not only before the Conquest, but even to the close of 
the Conqueror’s reign, we see how often and how lightly they lost or 
exchanged their Earldoms. This principle, as Lord Crawford admits, 
is in full accordance with the Feudal system. Now let us glance at 
the consequences of this position. The three which occur to me as 
most distinctive are (1) the territorial tenure, (2) the tenancy by the 





* Lord Crawford assures us that this historical method “is sanctioned by 
Scottish legal practice” (i. 251). 

+ A formal and final judgment by the Supreme Court, the Court of Session in 
1626, in distinct preclusion of any claim or right under a new creation in 1565 
{i. 10). 
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courtesy, (3) the power of resignation.“ It will be found that these 
three peculiarities of Feudal usage are connected in precisely the 
same manner as the now historical ‘‘ three F’s,” and all spring from 
the common principle at which I have glanced above, but the fact 
that they have all utterly disappeared, together with the principle 
from which they sprang, shows what radically different rules then 
governed the right to dignities, and how alien was the whole system 
to the conceptions of the modern mind. I would urge, then, that we 
should lay aside our notions of ‘‘ justice” and “ injustice,’’ based on 
wholly different premisses, and endeavour to bear steadily in mind 
the guiding principles of the age. | 

Of the territorial tenure I need not speak again, save to observe 
that it is well illustrated by the use of antecessor in Domesday as mean- 
ing a predecessor in tenure, and not an ancestor in blood. The word 
of course has changed with the system. The tenancy jure uxoris 
(and, still more, the tenancy by the courtesy) might have a volume to 
itself. It was clearly based on the disregard of the jus sanguinis, 
enabling, as it did, an alien in blood to ‘‘bear the title, lead the vassals, 
and sit in Parliament, all in the official capacity incidental to the fief : 
(i. 127). The mere fact that the husband should bear the title is so 
antagonistic to modern law, that his rights under the courtesy have 
been, as I believe, unduly attenuated by legal writers.; Lastly, as to 





* The tie between the great vassals and the king being that of fealty or homage 
paid in acknowledgment of a Jdenefictum or fief. Thetenant . . . might re- 
nounce his fealty by renouncing the denefictum (i. 121). 

+ ‘‘It is strange how people’s eyes are blinded on this subject. ... It is 
stranger still to hear others talk as if hereditary succession, according to some par- 
ticular theory of it, was a divine and eternal law which could not be departed from 
without sin.”—Norman Conquest (1st ed.), i. 106. 

t A striking illustration of the principle involved is afforded by the Irish practice 
of the czstos of a vacant spirituality being regularly summoned to Parliament in its 
right (Lynch’s Feudal Dignities, p. 169). Here the Bishop or Abbot might be 
considered feudally (as he was heraldically) as the husband of his spirituality, but 
that a lay custos should be summoned in a spiritual dignity proves that the right 
to that “ Barony” or “ Earldom ” was not vested in the spirituality or in its official 
holder, but in ¢he tenancy of certain lands. 

§ I would here call attention to the instructive instances of the survival of the 
principle for which I am contending afforded by the succession to the Crown of 
England. In 1485, Henry VII., though he held the Crown, according to ourmodern 
notions, merely jure uxoris, was not only recognised as King suo jure, but even 
(in defiance of the as yet struggling hereditary principle) obtained eventually a 
Papal Bull securing the succession to his issue by any other wife. In 1688, 
William III., though nearer to the Crown than Henry VIL., failed to obtain this 
latter right, but was, however, recognised as more than a mere Consort, and also, 
contrary to our modern notions, was permitted after his wife’s death to continue 
King, to the exclusion of Anne, ‘‘ the rightful heir.”” This was a distinct survival 
of the principle of the courtesy, and enables us accurately to guage its gradual 
obsolescence. If became obsolete much sooner in the English Peerage than in the 
Scotch yet, zemp. Hen. VI., the husband of the Countess of Salisbury claimed on 
her death without issue, nor was the principle legally abolished, with us, till the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, 
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the power of resignation, its virtual meaning was no less than this. 
It enabled the holder of the dignity, though, according to modern 
notions a mere /ife fenant, to alter (with the Sovereign’s sanction) its 
destination, and thus, according to modern notions, deprive of their 
rights “the lawful heirs.” This practically denied the existence of 
any such “rights” at all. The Feudal system of the sister kingdoms 
being one “in its origin,” let us see how this principle was carried 
out in England. Roger Bigod, fifth Earl of Norfolk, resigned his 
Earldom (both title and territory) into the King’s hands in 1302, and 
received a re-grant of it on making the King his heir in default of his 
own issue. As though to complete the parallel to ‘* Alexander, Earl 
of Mar,” and his resignation in 1426,{ the King in the same way 
succeeded, and conferred the Earldom on a member of his house. 
Thus John Bigod, the Earl’s brother} was (as we should consider) 
defrauded of both title and estate. Earl Alexander’s power may be 
objected to by a quibble, but the Arinciple of the so-called ‘“in- 
justice ” is the same in both cases. We may revert for an instant to 
the case of Torphichen as one where an ex-oficio—and obviously 
therefore a mere life rent—tenant was able so late as 1564 to resign 
the fief and have it re-granted to the use of himself and his de- 
scendants. 

I venture to think that in the light of these principles we may more 
fairly interpret the disputed charters, and specially the transaction 
of 1426. The latter will now be perceived to be not only, as Lord 
Chelmsford expressed it, “a most important dealing with the Earldom” 
(i. 222), but one still in accordance with the law and custom of the 
time, the original principle, as, I believe, not having yet wholly 
lapsed. Lord Crawford claims that the resignation was “a@ 0. 
habente potestatent, he being a mere life renter”’ (i. 215), but with this 
objection I have dealt above ; and, moreover, Lord Crawford himself 
admitted that the “acts of dominion ” over the fief of William, Earl of 
Douglas, and jure uxoris of Mar, which had proved so puzzling to the 
Committee, could beaccounted for by his wife giving him “a charter of 
donation,” —‘‘ precisely as” her daughter, Isabel, did to Earl Alex- 
ander (i. 180, 184-6). These “‘ acts of dominion,” I contend, would 
include the power of resignation (i. 219.)§ 

Such, then, are the points chiefly involvedin the controversy as to 
the character of that ‘‘ dealing with the Earldom ” which took place 


* So described by Lord Crawford (i. 210.) 

+ Those features of the Feudal system lasted longer in Scotland, specially the 
power of resignation, always more prominent than in England. 

t Thus making it an even harder case than that of the Erskines, mere kinsmen 
ex parte materné. 

§ Lord Crawford maintained that the illegality of the 1426 charter was ‘‘ patent 
on the surface,” and that ‘the King, who must be presumed to haveknown perfectly 
well what he was about, was equally incompetent to accept such a resignation, and 
to re-grant the Earldom in virtue of it’’ (i, 216.) But this is a mere zpse dixit. 
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in 1565. I have endeavoured to show that the issue has been pre- 
judiced by exaggerating the points of difference, and that it is not a 
question of two distinct Earldoms, one “ ancient” and one “modern,” 
but of the date to which we may trace the title of the present line of 
holders. This would imply, as I have before enforced, that Lord 
Crawford was right in recognising only one Earldom of Mar, but that, 
on the other hand, the Committee were right in refusing to carry back 
the Erskines’ rights to it beyond 1565. Relatively, therefore, to the 
Erskine line it is “the later Earldom of Mar.” 

The theory which I have ventured to uphold is, briefly, this :— 

(1) That till the charter of 1565 the comitatus was lost to 
the Erskines beyond all hope of recovery, and that but for the 
charter they could never have regained it,* as is illustrated by the 
cases of other ‘ victims.” 

(2) That the dignity, on Lord Crawford’s showing, being wholly 
and solely in the comitatus, and the jus sanguinis being utterly un- 
known at the time, there could be no “latent right’ whatever to the 
dignity in the Erskine d/ood, and that it Aad therefore “ come to an 
end” in their line from the instant that the comitatus had passed 
away. 

(3) That it was in Mary’s power to grant the Earldom to whom 
she would, and that Lord Erskine was selected as the grantee in 1565, 
partly for service to the Crown, but chiefly as having a moral (though 
not a legal) claim (which acquired importance, be it noted, in Mary’s 
eyes from the then inchoate doctrine of the jus sanguints). Con- 
sequently, that from the facts of the case, his rights, like those of 
any other grantee, could date only from the charter. 

On these conelusions I tae my stand. 

How is the general question affected if these positions be 
admitted? Clearly the result is to drive us to the charter 
Now presuming, as I have done throughout, that Lord 
Crawford has proved, in the teeth of the celebrated Sutherland 
finding, and in direct negation of “ Lord Mansfield’s laws,” that the 
comitatus carried the dignity, the corollaries follow asa matter of 
course. MHeredibus having been duly recognised as a limitation to 
heirs-general, the dignity would thus, wader the charter, descend to 
Mr. Goodeve-Erskine. But this did not satisfy Lord Crawford. With 
an Earldom dating from 1565 he would avowedly have nothing to 
do. By an Earldom dating from the Celtic age he was resolved to 
stand or fall.+ It has been my effort, in the preceding pages, to show 





* Lord Crawford asserts that in cases of unjust dispossession it was open to the 
aggrieved party ‘‘ to recover his rights by process ”’ (i. 123); but the Erskines con- 
fessed their impotence at law by accepting the Earldom under a charter of grace. 

+ It surely seems asomewhat strange fetitio principii that Lord Crawford should 
have reproached the Committee (i. 11, 12) with not recognising Mr. Goodeve- 
Erskine as Earl of Marat the very outset of the proceedings which were to deter- 
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that even on Lord Crawford’s hypothesis the continuity of this Celtic 
dignity had been rudely and ¢rreparadly broken. And this, I repeat, 
is on Lord Crawford’s hypothesis that the comrtatus conveyed by the 
charter carried the dignity of Mar. The controversy of ‘ Charter v., 
Cincture ” has long fiercely raged, and it is well known what strong 
views are held on this subject by the Riddell school. It would be 
impertinent in an Englishman to challenge their conclusions which 
Lord Crawford has so ably marshalled, though my researches among 
the earlier Irish dignities have led me to believe that, there at 
least, we may discover important evidence in favour of the theory of 
cincture. But it is probable that whatever conclusions one may 
form can be only of historical interest. For by ‘‘ Lord Mansfield’s 
Law,” be it right or be it wrong, the question has been closed for 


ever. 
hy 
Bibliopoles, Ancient and Adodern, 


No. IL—B. Quaritcu. 


T had long been the Editor’s design and intention to glean and 
1 put together some memoranda relating to the industrious and 
most succesful career of Mr. Quaritch ; indeed, he had already 
begun to collect material for an article on that subject, when he found 
that he had been anticipated by another writer, who had done ample 
justice to the subject. So with the permission of his valued friend, 
Mr. C. Wyman, he reproduces in these columns the substance of an 
elegant little memoir, of which Mr. Wyman printed last year a few 
copies for circulation amongst private friends.* 

‘Mr. Bernard Quaritch, the famous bookseller, of Piccadilly, was 
born at Worbis, in Prussia, in 1819, but has been for many years a natur- 
alised British subject. He was apprenticed to a bookseller (dealing in 
new books) at Nordhausen, and remained in his service from 1834 to 
1839. In the latter year he took a situation in a publishing house 
at Berlin, and stayed there three years. In 1842, he left the Father- 
land and came to London, finding employment in a subordinate 
capacity with the well-known publisher, bookseller, and bibliographer, 
Mr. Henry George Bohn, of York-street, Covent-garden. He 





mine the right to the Earldom of Mar. Doubtless Scotch dignities ‘‘ vest jure 
sanguinis,” but Lord Crawford's assumption that this jus could be only in his 
protégé is obviously an “illicit minor.” The contention that he was put ipso facto 
in possession by his uncle’s death, and could not be dispossessed, was simply a 
refusal to admit even an inquiry into the tenure of the dignity. 

* The substance of this little évechure appeared also last year in a trade pub- 
lication, the Printing Times, as one of a series of articles on *‘ The Bibliography 
of Printing.’ 
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remained two years in this establishment—years to which in some 
degree may probably be traced the origin of the remarkable fund of 
book-lore which Mr. Quaritch subsequently amassed. It was during 
this epoch in his career that he made the acquaintance of Lowndes, 
the author of ‘‘ The Bibliographer’s Manual,” who was likewise in Mr. 
Bohn’s employ ; and on more than one occasion the failing old man 
was gladly helped in the performance of his duties by his in- 
telligent and energetic young friend, in whose arms he may almost 
be said to have expired. In 1844 and 1845, Mr. Quaritch was 
in Paris with M. Theophile Barrois, a bookseller of no little 
notoriety at the time, who was distinguished for his shrewd and 
forcible phrases, and the humour with which he hit off the lighter 
and less commonplace aspects of life in the book-trade. Mr. Quaritch 
seems to have caught some of the spirit of his employer, as may be 
seen irom his catalogues, which are noticeable not only for the 
scholarship and special knowledge which they exhibit, but also for 
the peculiar humour and laconic quaintness of many of their 
annotations. It is noteworthy that M. Brunet, whose acquaintance 
he made during his stay in Paris, predicted Mr. Quaritch’s future 
eminence as a bookseller,—a prediction which Lowndes had antici- 
pated by a somewhat similar utterance two years before. 

** Between the years 1845 and 1847 Mr. Quaritch was again 
settled in London, in the service of Mr. Bohn. During this period 
he compiled the only printed volume of Bohn’s 1847 [Classified] 
Catalogue, which was, in general arrangement as well as in regard 
to accuracy, a far more creditable performance than the celebrated 
‘ Guinea Catalogue ’ of 1841, notwithstanding the lavish praises that 
have been bestowed on that compilation. 

‘‘The year 1847 was an epoch in the life of Mr. Quaritch, for it 
was in the month of April in that year he quitted Mr. Bohn’s estab- 
lishment and started in business for himself. He began, however, on 
a very small scale, his pecuniary resources being limited to the sum 
he had been able to save by the exercise of the most rigorous self- 
denial. 

“ In the following November was issued the first of the series of Cata- 
logues that, in the history of bookselling, will nobly perpetuate Mr. 
Quaritch’s name. It was entitled ‘ Quaritch’s Cheap Book Circular,’ 
and consisted of only a single leaf—a little broadside, in fact,—in 
three columns containing the titles of about 400 books, the average 
price of which ranged from eighteenpence to two shillings, although 
scattered here and there were nevertheless a few dearer articles. The 
list included De Moivre’s ‘Doctrine of Chances,’ a subject which 
has an interest of a somewhat peculiar character, and one which has 
apparently to a large extent attracted Mr. Quaritch’s study. 

“ By 1848, a fifth “ Catalogue ” had been issued, but altered both 
in size and name. The octavo form, which has since been retained, 
was now adopted, and the title selected was ‘Catalogue of Foreign 
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and English Books.’ A modification, however, was temporarily in 
use between December, 1854, and May, 1864, in order that the list 
might secure the same favourable postal conditions as a stamped news- 
paper ; with this object in view, the title of Ze Museum was prefixed 
to the ordinary title. 

“From the beginning of his bookselling career Mr. Quaritch had 
made a speciality of collecting linguistic and philological works, 
Oriental and European. ‘This circumstance led to a number of the 
best scholars of the country gradually forming a cérenté/e for the rising 
bookseller, and they remained afterwards in close business and 
familiar relations with him. This branch of his business received a 
stimulus by the Eastern complications which preceded the great 
Crimean War. 

“In 1854, the year in which hostilities commenced, Mr. Quaritch 
published Barker’s ‘ Turkish Grammar.’ In 1856, he issued Red- 
house’s ‘ Turkish Dictionary’; of which he brought out a new and 
considerably improved edition, revised and enlarged by Dr. Wells, 
in 1879, and in the following year (1880) a ‘ Practical Turkish Gram- 
mar,’ by the same author ; the printing of these important and costly 
works being entrusted to the firm of Wyman & Sons, so long identified 
with Oriental typography in this country. In regard to the Arabic 
language, Mr. Quaritch published in 1856 Faris’s ‘ Arabic Grammar,’ 
a new edition of which appeared in 1866, and in 1858 he published 
Catafago’s ‘ Arabic Dictionary,’ a new edition of which came out in 
1873. In 1857, he issued Bleeck’s ‘ Persian Grammar.’ 

‘* For several years Mr. Quaritch, aided by a remarkable memory, 
great natural gifts, and unceasing application, had been gaining a 
thorough knowledge of the rarer and more expensive class of books, 
and his resources had also simultaneously been augmenting, so that 
in the month of February, 1858, when the Bishop of Cashel’s library 
was sold by auction in London, he was enabled by the requisite com- 
bination of capital and knowledge to venture on such important 
acquisitions as the purchase of a copy of the Mazarine Bible for the 
sum of £595. Inthe same year he published his first large—the 
word being used relatively to his earlier productions— Catalogue of 
Books. It consisted of 182 pages, printed in double columns, and 
comprised nearly 5,ooo articles. Two years later, that is, in 1860, he 
issued his first complete Catalogue with an alphabetical index. It ex- 
tended to 408 pages, and included 6,574 numbered articles ; the Index, 
making 23 pages in treble columns, representing about 7,000 entries. 

‘‘M. Libri's great sales in 1859 and 1861, and the Van Alstein sale 
at Ghent, in 1863, further supplied Mr. Quaritch with opportunities 
for increasing his great and costly stock. As a result, he issued, in 
1864, a still thicker Catalogue, but without index. 

‘*In 1868, another large volume, forming one complete Catalogue, 
was published, consisting of 1,080 pages, 15,000 articles, and an 
Index of 50 pages in treble columns. 
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* A still more extensive volume was issued in 1870, containing 
1,194 pages, without index. The last section of this Catalogue was en- 
titled ‘ Catalogue of Manuscripts, Block-books, and Early Productions 
of the Printing-Press.’ Amongst the articles described therein were 
sixteen Greek MSS. ; a MS. Evangeliarium, executed in the Abbey 
of Prim, in 1040; a MS. German Bible, dated 1445, with a large 
engraved initial ; a mixed block-book and MS. of the beginning of the 
fifteenth century ; the Corser Block-book Apocalypse ; two Caxtons ; 
Gutenberg’s Catholicon ; the first book printed at Haarlem with a 
date ; and three copies of Eliot’s North-American Indian Bible. 

‘*Further considerable acquisitions followed: in July, 1873, for 
instance, Mr. Quaritch purchased the non-scientific portion of the 
Royal Society’s Norfolk Library. A few weeks earlier he had bought 
books and manuscripts to the extent of £11,000 at the great Perkins 
sale. The total amount realised by the Perkins Collection was 
£25,000, so that nearly one-half fell to the bids of Mr. Quaritch. The 
accretions from this celebrated sale enabled him to publish his 
“ Bibliotheca Xylographica, Typographica, et Palzographica.” In 
this valuable book the articles were respectively arranged under the 
headings of towns and printers’ names. The chronological sequence 
of Typography was followed, and nearly 1,300 works from the 
presses of the earlier printers in various countries were accurately 
described from actual inspection. These were preceded by five 
block-books ; and included the Mazarine Bible (priced at 3,000 
guineas) ; the Catholicon ; the ‘R’ Bible; Mentelin’s Latin Bible ; 
eight books printed by P. Schoffer ; a number of editiones principes ; 
works printed by Schweynheym and Pannartz; the Columbus 
letter ; the first edition of Homer and Dante; a book printed by 
Colard Mansion ; three works printed by Caxton; twenty-one by 
Wynken de Worde ; and, in the Supplement at the end, a magnificent 
manuscript of Lydgate’s ‘Siege of Troy.’ This catalogue—the first 
of the kind ever attempted by a bookseller—gives Mr. Quaritch his 
status in this ‘ Bibliography of Printing.’ It was, however, only one 
of a series, and was embodied in his large Catalogue issued in 1874, 
with alphabetical index. The exceptional interest of the contents of 
this remarkable compilation will perhaps permanently distinguish it 
from the rest of his general catalogues. It comprised, further, a section 
devoted to Romances of Chivalry, old Works of Fiction, and popular 
books. The list was drawn up on an entirely novel principle, the 
books being united, classified, and grouped in a way unattempted by 
any bookseller before, or, indeed, since. In its entirety this Cata- 
logue consisted of 1,889 pages, of which the Index, in treble columns, 
occupied 109 pages. It has naturally proved a very attractive volume 
to a great number of book-lovers, and has found a place in all the 
important public libraries of the world. | 

‘« The Prefaceto the 1874 Catalogue is interesting, asexhibiting some 
of the traits of character which distinguish Mr. Quaritch. He remarks 
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that ‘ no such catalogue of valuable books and manuscripts, classified 
for practical purposes and accompanied by a complete Index, was 
ever before issued, and it is unlikely that it can ever be done again, 
owing to the increasing rarity of good old books and the fact that, 
financially considered, the capital required to obtain such a large and 
expensive stock realises less than the percentage of profit readily 
secured by ordinary investment. Whether, further, any bookseller 
will be blessed with such uniform good-health, such universality of 
range in all branches of literature, and, I may add, such a devotion 
to his trade, time alone will tell. Anyhow, this Catalogue has been 
the greatest effort in my career as a bookseller, which now extends 
over forty years—twenty-seven of them on my own account.’ He 
concludes thus :—‘ It has been my endeavour to make my establish- 
ment a focus for learned men and book-collectors of every sort, in 
which they may find, or readily obtain, anything they require, either 
to make a library or to follow up their literary and scientific pursuits. 
I trust, therefore, that my house will remain, as it has been, useful to 
scholars and collectors from all countries. I will cheerfully devote 
the rest of my life to gratify their wishes and supply their wants.’ 

“ Another great collection—that of Sir William Tite—was dispersed 
by auction in 1874. Mr. Quaritch’s purchases on this occasion 
amounted to £9,500. The number of books bought at this and 
other sales since the issue of the General Catalogue of 1874, enabled 
him to prepare a ‘ Supplemental Catalogue,’ nearly as large as the 
catalogue which it ‘supplemented.’ It appeared in 1877, and con- 
sisted of 1,672 pages, of which the index, in treble columns, absorbed 
132 pages. The preface to this bulky volume contains some charac- 
teristic autobiographical particulars worthy of being reprinted. Mr. 
Quaritch says :—*‘ Since the publication of my General Catalogue of 
Books in October, 1874, Providence has favoured me with health and 
strength to issue this Supplement, first in monthly numbers, dated 
from November, 1874, to February, 1877, and now in a collected 
form with an Index made by a junior cataloguer. This Supplement 
contains 21,470 articles, or probably 80,000 volumes, many of the 
single descriptions representing several copies of a work. The 
General Catalogue contained 22,854 articles, or probably 100,000 
volumes ; in all, 44,324 articles—that is, not much under 200,000 
volumes.” He refers to the fact that he has, besides his purchases 
of old books in all parts of Great Britain and Ireland and on the 
Continent, ‘ bought the most valuable portion of Mr. Henry G. Bohn’s 
remainder-stock,’ and expresses his intention of devoting the remain- 
der of his life ‘ to the retail business, the department in which I find 
the public most desires my services.’ Further on he says :—‘So 
extensive and constant is the flow of new stock into my house, that 
I entreat all enthusiastic collectors to call twice a week to inspectmy 
latest purchases.’ He concludes by stating that he continues to 
attend personally all the most important sales of books. 
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“ A great event in the world of Bibliography occurred in the year 
1878. We refer to the first Didot Sale. Mr. Quaritch then effected 
purchases to the extent of 147,000 francs (£5,880). The second 
Didot Sale took place in 1879, when he made purchases to the 
amount of nearly 143,000 francs (£5,720), and secured some trea- 
sures of extraordinary value, including the ‘ Talbot Prayer-Book’ ; 
an Apocalypse MS. of Castilian twelfth-century execution; and a 
fourteenth-century Apocalypse of Italian origin, each of them possess- 
ing features of perhaps unique interest. 

“The results of all these fresh acquisitions and a renewed inven- 
tory of old stock, enabled Mr. Quaritch to produce, in September, 
1880, what may be fitly called his magnum opus, a Catalogue six and 
a half inches thick, containing 2,395 pages, describing 28,009 books, 
and possessing an index of 229 pages in treble columns, equal to 
between 75,000 and 80,000 references. Of a wonderful series of 
catalogues it is the largest ; its compiler says it is his last—but thiswe 
are disinclined to believe. It is, however, almost impossible that such 
a colossal bookseller’s catalogue as this is can ever again be produced. 
By reason as well of the extraordinary value of the books and manu- 
scripts described as of its enormous size and extent and the copious- 
ness of the index, it is a veritable monument of bibliophily, biblio- 
graphy, and typography, which will be regarded with wonder and 
veneration as long as the love of books and the use of books exist. 

“‘ We may conclude this justifiably lengthy notice with an extract 
from the Preface of the 1880 Catalogue, in which Mr. Quaritch 
enunciates the principles upon which he has built up his extraordinary 
business :— 

“ Without boasting, I may say that the collection of books de- 
scribed in this catalogue has been formed with considerable care (con- 
taining, as it does, the entire libraries of many great scholars) ; and 
that students will find the catalogue itself of value as indicating the 
lines and landmarks of research throughout the universe of science. 
The prices of useful and learned books are in all cases moderate. 
The prices of palzographical and bibliographical curiosities are, no 
doubt, in most cases high—that, indeed, being a natural result of the 
great rivalry between English, French, and American collectors. But 
the time is not far distant when both scholars and collectors will 
vainly try to buy the books I now advertise, even at prices higher 
than are marked upon them here. People who are ignorant of the 
real value of books, and who foolishly confound expensive articles 
with dear ones, exclaim against the heavy prices to be found in my 
catalogues. It is as though they were incapable of seeing that the 
choicest copies of the best editions must necessarily command a far 
higher appraisement than ordinary copies of other issues ; or (to 
illustrate the matter by a reductio ad absurdum), as if every copy of 
the works of Shakespeare should be of equal value, from the folio of 
1623 down to the Lansdowne octavo of our owntime. In fact, a 
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fine copy of any edition of a book is, and ought to be, more than 
twice as costly as any other; and invidious comparison deduced 
without regard to this truism is simply ridiculous. With regard to 
the great mass of books which are used for reading and for work, I 
can unhesitatingly declare, without fear of contradiction from any 
one, that my prices are not only moderate, but are even beneath those 
of other booksellers. The present catalogue gives ample illustration 
of this fact. Let it be compared with any other list of the kind ever 
printed, and no unprejudiced mind will fail to see that scholars’ 
working-books are rated in it at prices lower than will be asked even 
at the pettiest bookstalls.’ 

‘It remains to be added that from the obscure position of an 
unknown stranger in a foreign land, Mr. Quaritch has, by the force 
of indomitable perseverance and irrepressible and single-minded 
devotion to his calling, raised himself to such a position as to have 
become the most remarkable ‘ bookseller’ of this or any other century. 
He has been called the ‘ Napoleon of Bibliopoles,’ on account of the 
unrivalled scale of some of his book purchases, and it is well under- 
stood that whenever he attends a great sale by auction he either ‘ sets 
the prices’ or, at any rate, materially influences the bidding. Rivals 
and competitors he can scarcely be said to have, and his keenest 
opponents admit the vastness of his knowledge of books and appre- 
ciate the promptitude and audacity with which he estimates their 
pecuniary value. Mr. Quaritch’s stock at No. 15, Piccadilly, is the 
largest of the kind in the world, and includes—as will be expected 
from the details above given—works of almost priceless value and of 
the utmost rarity. Addressing Mr. H. G. Bohn, when he left his 
service in 1847, Mr. Quaritch said: ‘Mr. Bohn, you are the first 
bookseller in England, but I mean to be the first bookseller in 
Europe!’ This ambition he has unquestionably realised.” 


® 
Che * Citurel’’ of THolfram von Eschenbach. 


TRANSLATED BY JULIA GODDARD. 


(Continued from page 14 ante.) 


CoNnTINUATION OF PaRT I.—Siguna and Schionatulander. 


N the following verses we have the “reizendes Gesprich,” the 
I tender, blooming conversation upon love between the youthful 
Siguna and Schionatulander, which certainly, for freshness 

and purity of conception, may rank with the love-poems of any cycle. 
Schionatulander has the advantage of Siguna, for he, as having 
been employed by Gahmureth as his emissary to the French Queen, 
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understands the signs and working of love, which to Siguna are a new 
experience, whose bearings she as yet scarcely comprehends. 


Oh, well for thee, Kanvoleis, well 
That men can tell 
Of the pure faith and constancy 
That not long since did in thee dwell. 
There rose the love of children twain, 
So clear and pure before the world, 
No dimness cast on it a stain. 


And then proud Gahmureth with joy 
Together drew 
The children twain beside his hearth. 
Ere long Schionatulander knew 
That but too easily his heart 
Was moved Siguna’s love to win, 
Nor would the wish from him depart. 





Alas ! too young the children yét 
For such sore pain ; 
Who earliest feel the pangs of love 
With them it strongest doth remain, 
Age lightly may the bonds forsake, 
But youth is held in firmer grasp, 
Nor hath the power the chain to break. 


O Love, that e’en for them thy power 
Dost not hold back, 

Thou blind one ! who dost lead them on, 
’Tis ours to follow in the track. 

O many-sided Love, thy praise 
All writers sing ; yet only tell 

Of thy fair nature, not thy ways. 


Even the monk in cloister dim 
Is moved by love, 
The hermit in his lonely cell 
Is fain obedience to prove : 
No rigid law can check Love's sway ; 
The warrior in his helmet plumed, 
O’ermastered also, must obey. 


The might of Love all hearts subdues 
Or far or near ; 
Love hath its dwelling-place on earth, 
And finds in heaven eternal sphere. 
Love reigns supreme, except in hell ; 
And doth the strongest hearts to doubt 
And ever-changing mood compel. 
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Without a wavering thought or doubt 
Saw one the twain, 
Schionatulander, and the fair 
Siguna, bearing Love's sweet pain ; 
Which held of joy so large a share 
That of their childish faith I might, 
Did time permit, speak marvels rare. 


Their modesty the heritage 
From purest race 
(For from true love the children sprang) 
Caused them such perfect course to trace, 
That prying eyes might ne’er presume 
The secret of the love to read 
That did their youthful hearts consume. 


Schionatulander, wise in love 
Through knowledge gained 
When the French Queen to Gahmureth 
Him as her messenger retained ; 
And through sweet messages the grief 
That both endured was soothed—and why 
Might not his own now find relief ? 


Schionatulander, oft to him 
Had it been shown 
How when to speak, or to forbear, 
His uncle Gahmureth had known ; 
And how from grief himself to tear. 
For this had heathen and baptized 
Alike extolled him everywhere. 


Those who have loved, and sorrow known 
That love doth bring, 

Hear of the maiden’s sorrow now, 
The pangs of youthful love I sing. 

For in this tale I must relate 
The longing pain that ever is 

Of heart-deep love the constant mate. 


Schionatulander’s love full soon 
Was fanned to flame : 
Full soon his beauteous playmate’s charms 
His wildly throbbing heart o’ercame. 
He spake: “ Siguna, lovely maid, 
In pity stretch thine hand to me, 
And in my trouble give me aid. 
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Duchess of Catalonia, 
By thy sweet grace 
Let me now profit, for ’tis said 
That thou dost spring from that famed race 
Whom love-reward to him who needs 
It ne’er will hurt or harm to give ; 
Grant then the prayer of him who pleads.” 


“ Doux amt,” spake the maid, “ sweet friend, 
What meanest thou ? 

Let me hear whether thou canst hold 
Such accusation ’gainst me now, 

That of thy plaint I may decide, 
But if of harm thou art not sure, 

So should’st thou in less haste abide.” 


“ Favour, fair lady, one may seek 
Where’er it dwell ; 
And favour at thy hands I seek : 
Ah! wilt thou not reward me well? 
Wise children friendly e’er remain, 
For if unkindness come between, 
Who shall assuage its gnawing pain?” 


She spoke: “ Then shalt thou for relief 
Thy pain make known 

Where one may better help than I 
Accord ; for were it I alone 

Should heal thy pain, ill might it be ; 
For I am but an orphan maid, 

My land and people far from me.” 


“‘T know thy people and thy land ; 
Their sovereign heed ; 
But them I covet not, but ask 
Thy heart in thy dear eyes to read ; 
That thou my grieving heart may know— 
Help soon ! before the tide of love 
My heart and joy doth overflow.” 


“Who hath such love, he should through love 
In danger be ; 

So, friend as thou most truly art, 
The dearest friend on earth to me, 

Such dangerous thing cannot be love ; 
Heaven knows that I have never known 

Or loss or gain of love to prove. 
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Say, canst thou truly love describe ? 
Love, is it he? 

Or is Love she? And doth she come 
And will she dwell content with me ? 

May she be kept with doll or toy? 
And doth she nestle in one’s arms, 

And is she wild? or is she coy ?” 


“ Lady, I oft have heard it said 

By knight and dame, 
That Love alike on old and young 

Can with such master-hand take aim, 
That none escapes his deadly bow, 

But whate’er runs, or flies, or creeps 
Is, without fail, at once brought low. 


Of old, sweet maiden, I but knew 
Love by report, 
But now I from myself have learned 
That Love indwells with every thought. 
This Love hath driven me to feel ; 
And now Love, like a cruel thief, 
Out of my heart all joy doth steal.” 


** Schionatulander,” answered she, 
‘* Let me confess 
That when thou dost from me depart 
So doth sweet longing me oppress 
Until I see thy face again ; 
And this not once, but through long weeks, 
Alas ! too oft I feel the pain.” 


“To ask me then of love, sweet maid, 
Thou dost not need ; 
Thou of the loss and gain of love 
Hast also duly taken heed. 
See how the joy of love doth turn 
To pain; yet give but love its rights, 
And in our hearts ’twill ceaseless burn.” 


She spoke: ‘‘ Can love upon our hearts 
Make stealthy raid, 
So that none can escape its power, 
Nor man, nor wife, nor trembling maid ? 
Then what revenge this love may take 
On those who harmed it not, who knows ? 
And yet whose joy it thus may break.” 
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** All powerful in its might is love 

To old and young ; 
There never master-singer lived 

Who yet hath half its marvels sung. 
Then let us both its aid enlist 

With changeless friendship, so shall love 
For us all change for aye resist.” 


** Alas ! could love yet other help 
Unto me give, 
So that I might my life give up, 
And in thy service ever live. 
But in thy youth it was not thine 
To serve for me beneath the shield, 
Which must be done ere thou art mine.” 


“ Lady, if I were stronger grown, 
Weapons to bear, 

I would in sweet sore work for thee 
To-day and ever do and dare ; 

To help thee now in this distress 
So might my service circle thee, 

Help me! that I may win success.” 


So had their love with gentle words 
Beginning made, 
When Pompey with his army came 
Before Bagdad ; himself arrayed 
In armour ; and Ipomedon 
The valiant ; and full many a spear 
_ Was broken ere the fight was done. 


(Zo be continued.) 
Khe 
wu 


Che istory of Silds. 
By CorneLius Watrorp, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from page 178.) 
PART J. 
CHRONOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
PROPOSE to devote this and several following chapters to 
a chronological review of the progress of Gilds in Great 
Britain ; and inthis manner I hope to present a more connected 
view of the development and ultimate decadence of Gilds—as also 
of their modern revival—than can be accomplished by other means. 
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There will be a certain amount of overlapping of periods incident 
to the arrangement of time adopted by the different authorities 
quoted. 


Cuapter XIIL—Roman Period (B.c. 55 to A.D. 449). 


PIKE, in his “ History of Crime ”—a work of high authenticity—gives 
the following account of the Gilds in Great Britain during the Roman 
occupation : 

‘* In the towns there were bodies known as Colleges, or, as we should 
now say, Companies or Gilds, which were under the supervision of 
the Imperial Government, and which had evidently attained a high 
position before the Romans quitted Britain. Known in the earliest 
days of Roman history, they survived all changes of political consti- 
tution, and seem even to have acquired a political power of their 
own. The Imperial laws contain numerous provisions for deter- 
mining the relation of the Gilds to those local Courts [Roman Colo- 
nial Courts] which have already been described. It became a 
common practice to plead membership of a Gild as a ground of 
exemption from membership of the Court. The validity of this plea 
was not admitted, and the Gilds-men, if duly qualified, were com- 
pelled to serve in the Court, and, perhaps, even to abandon their 
Gild. But there can be no better proof of the progress made by cor- 
porations of various kinds than the fact that their members had the 
qualification for a seat in an essentially aristocratic Court, and were 
yet by no means anxious to occupy it. 

‘* As in the case of the local Courts, so in the case of the Roman 
Gilds, there is sufficient evidence to show that what happened in other 
provinces happened also in Britain. In various places inscriptions 
have been found which prove the existence in Britain of those Gilds 
which are mentioned in the Theodosian Code, some of which were 
Commercial and others Religious. Nor, indeed, can there be any 
reasonable doubt that the Roman civilisation flourished at one time 
in all its splendour, not, perhaps, in the remote West, but from the 
western hills to the German Ocean, and from Hadrian's Wall to the 
Channel.” 

I think Mr. Coote (already quoted in our chapter on “Special 
Gilds ”) has at once and for ever set at rest the question of the origin 
of Gilds in Great Britain, as between the Romans and the Anglo- 
Saxons, in the following manner: 

‘The [Roman] Colleges remained in this country throughout the 
Imperial rule, and with the provincial inhabitants survived the Anglo- 
Saxon occupation of Britain. They were subsequently, through that 
marvellous imitativeness which distinguished the German in the early 
stages of his national life, adopted by him also. 

‘* That this was the true origin of the English Gild it will not be very 
difficult to demonstrate. Under the Empire, and before it, private 
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colleges (collegia privata) were Corporations composed of men volun- 
tarily bound together for a common lawful purpose. They were 
established by legal Act, either a senatus consultum, or a decree of 
the Emperor. The numbers of the soda/es could not be less than 
three ; it might be any larger number, unless it was restricted by the 
authority which gave the college existence. In its constitution the 
college was divided into decuria and centurie—bodies of ten and a 
hundred men. It was presided over by a mag#ster and by decuriones 
—a president and a senate. It had a guestor and arcarius —a trea- 
surer and sub-treasurer. It was a corporation, and could hold pro- 
perty as such. It had a common cult and common sacrifices at 
stated times. It had its priests and temple. It had its /ares and its 
genil. It had acurta (or meeting-house), where the o7do collegium 
(its senators) met to consult and determine. At the same curia also 
the whole sodality met at their general meetings and to feast. There 
was a common arca (or chest) to contain their revenues, their con- 
tributions, and their fines. Each college had its archives and its 
banners. It had jus sodalitit, or full power over its members. To 
each candidate on his admission was administered an oath peculiar 
to the college. The sodales supported their poor brethren. They 
imposed ¢rijuta or contributions to meet their current and extra- 
ordinary expenses. They buried publicly deceased brethren, all the 
survivors attending the rite. The common sepulchre or columbarium 
received the brethren. Each college celebrated its natal day, a day 
called cara cognationts, and two other days called severally des violarum 
and dies rose. . . . Fach college could hold property.” 

In reference to some of the later festive days named, Mr. Coote 
points out that the natal day and the cara cognationis were obviously 
appointed to carry out the general purposes of the college ; but for 
the dies violarum and dies rose there were others purposed. ‘‘On 
these two days of charming nomenclature the soda/es met at the 
sepulchres of their departed brethren tocommemorate their loss, and 
to deck their tombs with violets and roses, an offering (if not a sacri- 
fice) pleasing to the spirit of the manes.” He adds: 

‘‘Of Trade Colleges epigraphy has preserved an infinity of examples ; 
but, as I have intimated, the private colleges were not of craftsmen 
only ; any persons could combine and form a college, if the common 
purposes of it were lawful. Men could combine themselves into a 
religious college if the religion was tolerated by the State ; and De 
Rossi has shown that colleges fumerum causd, or for the purpose of 
holding land wherein to bury the sodades, were rife in Rome, both 
before and after the rise of Christianity. In fact, it was the glorious 
destiny of this order of colleges, as the creators of the Catacombs, 
to preserve our nascent and struggling faith. Under cover of 
a Roman burial club the scheme of man’s redemption was carried 
out.” 

The wonderful internal identity of these Roman Colleges with the 
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later Gilds will be more fully seen in the detailed examination of the 
Gild Ordinances which I propose to make in some later chapters. 

T do not think that it can any longer be contended that the Gilds 
in England were of Anglo-Saxon origin. The true theory must be 
that the Saxons found the Gilds here and shaped them to conformity 
with their own institutions, and afterwards introduced them into their 
own country. 


CuHapreR XIV.—Anglo-Saxon Gilds (a.D. 827—1013). 


It is always understood that the Gilds of England were in their 
greatest excellence during the Anglo-Saxon and late Saxon periods 
of our history—the former ranging from A.D. 827 to 1013; the 
latter from A.D. 1041 to 1066—the Danish period (1013-41) inter- 
vening. 

There was as early as 860-6 a Gild of Cnihts in London, and there 
is known to have been a similar (or more probably the same) Gild 
in existence after the Norman Conquest, and so on for several cen- 
turies later. There were indeed several degrees of Cnihts—an Earl 
being a King’s Cniht (as he had taken homage to the King) ; but the 
Earls themselves had knights ; and hence there may have been several 
degrees of Cnihten Gilds. The Cnihten Gild of London was an 
institution of importance for many centuries, and had lands. May 
not the Order of Knights-Templars have sprung from this Gild in the 
days of the Crusaders ? 

We have more exact knowledge of the regulations of three Gilds of 
this period—all dating in the roth century—viz., one in London, one 
in Cambridge, and one in Exeter. We will review them in the order 
here stated. 

London.—This Gild, which is believed to be the earlier of the 
three, is very remarkable, as being very much in the nature of an 
Insurance Association. Mr. Thorpe (Déplomatarium Anglicum, pref. 
p. xvii.) refers to its Ordinances as “a Deed of Incorporation by the 
Prelates and Reeves of the Londoners for the Repression of Theft 
and Maintenance of the Public Peace.” The Ordinances of them- 
selves state that they contain the constitution of the Gild, which is 
composed of Thanes and Ceorls [gentlemen and yeomen] under the 
perpetual presidency of the Bishop and Port-Gerefa of London. It 
also declares that the regulations are made by common consent of the 
brethren, in addition to and furtherance of the stringent provisions 
against robbery contained in the Acts of the Witenagemot therein 
specified ; and for the better comprehension of the object of the 
Gild, it invokes into the rules the enactments themselves. 

1. The object of the Gild was the recovery of stolen stock and 
slaves, wherever that recovery was practicable ; and where that could 
not be effected, then the indemnification of the loser by fro rata 
contributions of the brethren. Thus it was really an indemnification 
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by way of mutual instalments. The chief regulations for the working 
of the Gild were as follows : 

2. Each of the brethren shall contribute yearly 4d. to the common 
behoof; the brethren shall pay for the stolen property as soon as the 
contribution is made. They shall make the search for it in common. 
Every man who has property to the value of 30d. shall contribute his 
1d. The poor widow, who has neither a friend who will contribute 
on her behalf, nor land of her own, is exempted. 

3- The Gild shall be subdivided into bodies of 1o men, one of 
these 10 being its chief. Further, these bodies of men, or tithings, 
shall be united into a body of 100 men [or hynden], and over this 
last-mentioned body shall be appointed an officer, called a hynden 
man, who shall direct the other ten, to the common benefit of the 
Gild. These 11 shall hold the money of the hynden, and -will 
decide what they shall disburse when a payment must be made, and 
what they shall receive when there is anything to receive, and when 
money shall be payable to the brethren at their common suit. The 
brethren are to take notice that there must be forthcoming every 
contribution which has been ordamed to the common behoof, at the 
rate of 30d., or an ox, so that all may be fulfilled which has been 
ordained, and which stands in the agreement of the brethren. 

4and 5. These contain directions for commencing and prosecuting 
the searches after stolen stock. 

6. Regulations for payment for stolen property. A horse shall be 
paid for at the maximum rate of half a pound, if it be so good. If it 
be inferior, it shal! be paid according to its value. An ox shall be 
compensated for at a mark,a cow at 2od., a hog at 1od., and a 
sheep at 1s. The money required beyond what shall be in hand shall 
be raised by a call amongst the brethren. 

A theowman (#.¢., a slave) shall be compensated for at the maximum 
rate of half a pound, or according to his value, the money to be 
raised by a call, as before mentioned. If he has stolen himself [z<¢., 
has run away from his owner], he shall be stoned, and every brother 
who has a slave shall contribute either 1d. or a halfpenny, accord- 
ing to the number of the brotherhood. If the slave shall make 
good his escape, he shall be compensated for according to his 
value. 

7. The brethren shall avenge each other’s wrongs, and shall be 
as in one friendship so in one enmity. The brotherthat shall openly 
kill a thief shall have a reward of 12s. out of the common fund. The 
owner of property insured shall continue the search for it until he be 
paid, and he shall be recouped the expenses of the search out of the 
common fund. 

8. The hyndenmen and those who preside over the tithings shal! 
meet together once in every month, and ascertain what business has 
been done in the Gild. These 11 men shall also have their dinner 
together @ discretion, and shall give away the remains of the dinner, 

VOL, Il. u 
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for the love of God. Every brother shall help another, as it is or- 
dained and confirmed by oath. Ifa sworn brother of the Gild die, 
each brother shall give a loaf for his soul, and shall sing or procure 
to be sung 50 psalms within 30 days. Every brother who has lost 
stock, and intends to claim the amount of his insurance, shall 
notify his loss to his neighbours within three days. But the search 
shall still be proceeded with, for the Gild will only pay for stolen, 
not unguarded property ; and many men make fraudulent claims. 

In the preceding we have followed the reading of Mr. Henry 
Charles Coote, F.S.A., a competent authority (vide *‘ Transactions of 
the London and Middlesex Archeological Society,” vol. iv. pp. 
10—12), who adds thereon: 

“The regulations and provisions of this Gild command our unquali- 
fied respect. They are irrefutable evidence of a high state of civi- 
lisation. We have in them.a scheme of mutual assurance, with all 
the appliances for carrying it out, combined with thorough compre- 
hension of the true principles upon which such schemes are founded, 
and can alone be supported. For the Gild not only satisfies itself 
that the claim is honest, but repudiates payment of it whenever the 
claimant has shown himself to have been contributory by his negli- 
gence to the loss of which he affects to complam. And, lastly, the 
Gild, to secure the society against claims of unlimited and over- 
whelming amount, establishes a maximum rate of compensati n.” 

This must be regarded as an especial adaptation of the Frith- 
Gild. 


Erratum.—By an oversight, in our last number, the heading 
“ Chapter XII.— Special Gilds,” was omitted before the last paragraph 
on page 176, commencing with the words ‘‘ Gilds were sometimes 
founded in a spirit of thankfulness for special mercies.” 


&& 


Collectanca. 


ON THE TAKING OF NAMUR, TEMP. WILLIAM III. 
(Communicated by Str G. DUCKETT, Bart.) 


(From a Miscellaneous Collection of Papers among the Rawlinson MSS. 
in the Bodleian.) Two letters from Benjamin Conway to William 
Griffith (at the Secretary's Office in Whétehall), written from the camp 


before Namur respecting the siege. 
” “21st Fuly—4th August, 1695. 


‘“‘ DEAR SIR,—This comes to you from our Camp at Namur, where wee 
came about some twelve dayes agoe, with some other regiments, that were 
detach’d from our army in fianders to reinforce this that invests the town ; 
the great curiosity I had to see a siege made me impatient till our trenches 
were opened, which was not done till the eleventh of this instant ; the 
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ground hereabouts is very rocky, (so) that our works went on but slowly, 
notwithstanding wee made a shift to carry them on, till wee came within 
threescore or fourscore paces of a strong fort of the enemys that lyes on 
the Maese [Weuse} side, opposite to the town and castle, and then having 
battered it severall dayes together with our canon, on Monday last about 
7 in the evening wee began to attack it, and after a very smart dispute, 
which lasted about an hour, wee became masters of it. The attack was 
made by the Dutch and English, and with that vigour and bravery, that 
wee never left pursuing as long as wee had any light to see them; so night 
being come wee endeavoured to secure the ground, wee had gained, by 
intrenching ourselves, which wee have done so effectually, that they have 
not ventured to disturb us. I cannot yet tell you certainly what men were 
lost on either side in this action, only I am sure (for I view’d the dead 
bodys as they lay), that there were not so many as I feared there would 
have been, from such great firing as there was. The English Guards 
behaved themselves remarkably well in this action, and have had severall 
of their officers either killed or wounded. Since this our canon and bombs 
are continually playing upon another fort of the enemys, that lyes by the 
walls of the town on the Maes side and wee hope to be masters both of 
the one and of the other in a very short time, of which this last action may 
be a good presage. My humble service to Mr. Cooling, and to all our 
freinds at the Golden Lyon or the Short Dog.—I am y* atectionate humble 
servant, BEN : CONWAY.” 

* Fuly 21: 1695. 

“If you’le pardon my past silence I’le endeavour to make you amends 
by a more frequent correspondence. I would desire you to let me hear 
from you, and direct it to be left with Mr. Cardonnell. 

(Addressed), For Mr. Griffith, to be left at the Secretary's office in 
Whitehall. 

(Endorsed), From Mr. Benjamin Conway at the siege of Namur ; 
advising of ye Proceedings thereat from y* first ; opening ye 
Trenches before y® same upon y¢® first day of July (old stile), 
and particularly of y* attack, and taking of a strong fort of 
the Enemies ony* Maes side, opposite to ye Towne and Castle 
upon Monday y* 8th in the evening. Dated 3+ July, 1695 ; 
Rec! y* 3§ ditto, and answered (as in my L'res of this month) 
on y* 3$th. 


ist Lr to me from Mr. Benjamin Conway at y Siege of Namur, 21st 
Fuly, st.n. 1695. (Sealin red wax; a coat of arms, broken.) 


“ DEAR S1R,—I thank you foryour letter, and am very glad to hear that 
all our friends are well. Since I wrote my last to you, wee have made two 
or three very successfull attacks upon the enemy, and by that wee made 
on Tuesday night last, being the 2nd of August, wee became masters of a 
detacht bastion adjoyning to the Maes [A/euse], and lodg'd ourselves that 
night in the counterscarp. Our batteries have now made two large 
breaches, one by St. Nicholas’s port, and the other not very far off. but 
nearer the Maes, so that now wee are ready for a storm; but the French 
have prevented us, for yesterday about two o'clock in ye afternoon they 
beat a parly, and after some conference between the Governour and our 
Major Generall, that then commanded the trenches, there came to us a 
Colonell and a Leiuetenant Co! to treat with us about surrend’ring. On 
our side were sent into the town Colonell Seymour and another L : Colonell 
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with him. I cannot yet tell you what the event of it is, for it is not yet 
come to a conclusion, but I suppose it will ere many hours be over, else I 
fancy it would not have lasted so long as it has done. As soon as I hear 
of it you may expect to hear further from me. And now thus far all is 
well, but from Flanders wee hear that the French have fallen upon Dix- 
mude and Deynse, and made both the garrisons, which consisted of eleven 
regiments, prisoners of war. My service to Mr. Cooling and all our 
freinds. I hope to drink your healths to-morrow in Namur in good cham- 
paigne.—I am y* faithfull freind and servant, 
“BENJAMIN CoNWAY.” 
“ Aug: 4: 1695; from our Camp before Namur. 
(Addressed). For Mr. William Griffith, to be left with Mr. James 
— at Mr. Secretary Trumbull’s* office, in White- 
all. 
(Endorsed), From Mr. Ben. Conway from ye Camp at ye Siege of 
Namur, advising (as per above letter), as also y® treacherous 
Surrender of our Garrisons of Dixmuyd and Deynse in 
Flanders to ye French, the eleven regiments, w'of y*y con- 
sisted, being all made Prisoners of war. 


2nd Lr* to me from Mr. Ben. Conway at y* siege of Namur, 4th August, 


St. #. 1695. 
[Rawl. MS. 421, ff. 20o—2, Bibl. Bodl.] 





EGYPTIAN NAMES.—The pronunciation of Egyptian names, remarks 
Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, offers so many pitfalls for the unwary, that in 
common charity Arabian scholars should have intervened before the 
public had made up its mind as to the sound of the familiar names which 
figure so prominently in the daily telegrams. It is no use now to tell the 
average British householder that Arabi should be pronounced to rhyme 
as nearly as possible with harpy, or that Tel-el-Kebir rhymes with severe, 
and Kassasin with “as a scene;” the mischief is done, and cannot be 
undone. Mr. Lane Poole, however, may be content with his tardy 
correction if he should prevent the disfigurement of a triumphal ode by 
Oriental names which must be mispronounced to make them scan.—Pa// 
Mall Gazette. 

AN ANCIENT BUILDING CONTRACT.—At a recent meeting of the 
Berlin Archzological Society, a description was given by Herr Curtius of 
a stone tablet which had been discovered in April at the Pirzeus, contain- 
ing details of the contract entered into for building a house intended for 
the reception of naval stores, &c. The details show that at the early 
period in question the Greeks were careful in such matters. Provision 
seems to have been specially made for openings in the walls for purposes 
of ventilation. — Builder. 

ART TREASURES AND THE DIVINING RopD.—The Director of Fine 
Arts at Paris has incurred ridicule by allowing the divining rod to be 
used at St. Denis for the purpose of discovering the Cathedral funds said 
to have been secreted in 1793. A Madame Caillavah, of Montmartre, 
pretends to the art of thus unmasking concealed treasure, and has found 





* Sir William Trumbull, statesman, b.‘1636 ; envoy to France, 1685-86; a lord 
of the Treasury May 1694—November 1695 ;:Secretary of State, 1695-97. Died 
14 Dec. 1716. (Haydn.) 
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ten shopkeepers credulous enough to advance too francs each, a fifth of 
wuica has been deposited as caution-money, while the rest is to be devoted 
to paying the diggers. A kind of convention has been concluded between 
the sorceress and the Government, the latter stipulating for all jewels and 
manuscripts and for two-thirds of the cash. Madame Caillavah, armed 
with a rod having a small tube containing some secret composition, be- 
queathed her by a wizard, directs the operations. It is needless to say 
that nothing has yet been found. Indeed, there are people who doubt 
whether a treasure was ever buried in the cathedral, and who believe that 
if it was it did not long remain there. Chateaubriand, moreover, was in- 
formed by a monk, an eye-witness, that on the desecration of the Royal 
tombs, in 1793, all the treasure and ornaments of the cathedral were car- 
ried off to the Convention, but the allegation is that a portion of the trea- 
sures had previously been buried in the crypt. It is significant, however, 
that the old lady, despite her pretended powers, is in indigent circum- 
stances. and it seems that thirty years ago she contributed to the expense 
of similar but fruitless explorations in the ruined Abbey of Argenteuil. 
Her sincerity appears unquestionable, and she asserts that the divining 
rod acts only when held by a person who has “the fluid.” She is now 
digging near the tomb of the Prince de Condé, who died in 1830. We 
shall return to the subject again. 

EGYPTIAN HERALDRY.—There is no doubt that about the twelfth cen- 
tury, when Turks and Kurds were holding high posts in the armies of 
Islam, badges of various devices began to come into fashion. In other 
words, as soon as the sovereignty of the Mohammedan world passed into 
the hands of barbarians the savage love of adornment began to display 
itself. There is no more trustworthy guide in this respect than the Mos- 
lem coinage. For the first five centuries of the Hijra scarcely an orna- 
ment or image of any kind appears on the coins, which are covered with 
religious inscriptions. As soon, however, as the various dynasties of 
Turks and Kurds sprang up on the skirts of the Seljuk conquerors, the 
coins assume an entirely new aspect; heads of Roman and Byzantine 
emperors, Madonnas and saints, astrological symbols and figures of ani- 
mals, appear in every direction, copied by barbarous workmen from 
Western originals, and some towns or dynasties even adopted specific 
badges of their own. 


Reviews. 


The Monumental Brasses of Cornwall. By EDWIN HADLOW WISE 
DUNKIN. London: Spottiswoode & Co., New-street-square, E.C. 
1882. 

ALL lovers of our ecclesiastical antiquities will rejoice over Mr. Dunkin’s 

addition to the as yet very limited number of works dealing locally with 

monumental brasses. The principal feature in his treatment of those 
belonging to Cornwall is its thoroughly exhaustive character: in fact, 
after consulting his plates, we can feel assured that representations of 
everything of the kind at present in existence in the county have passed 
under our notice. The excellence of these plates cannot, in our opinion, 
be spoken of in too high terms of praise, nor do we well see how Mr. 

Dunkin can ever be sufficiently thanked for the excessive amount of hard 

work in the way of artistic labour to which he must willingly have sub- 
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mitted before sixty-two such elaborate productions as the series consists 
of could have been placed in the hands of his subscribers. 

Where all can be said to be excellent, it may appear, perhaps, super- 
fluous to particularise ; still, one or two of the plates deserve, to our 
mind, especial notice, as well on account of the painstaking attention to 
details which they display as of particular points of historic interest 
attaching to the originals. There are probably few unaware, not only of 
the great addition to cost which employing an assistant in the shape of 
an engraver in bringing out a work of this nature entails, but also how 
much of the true character of the original is filtered away in consequence. 
The advantage, therefore, of the representation coming direct from the 
hand of the person who made the preliminary rubbings of the brasses 
upon which the reduction of the plate is based, cannot, we think, be too 
much esteemed. And although the anastatic method of reproducing the 
work of the artist requires exceedingly careful manipulation of the design 
on his part, still, when it is done, and done effectually, as in the work 
under consideration, we may rest contented that every detail of his skilled 
reduction of the subject has come to us intact. 

Perhaps the most successful plate in Mr. Dunkin’s book is No. 11, a 
brass representing the fully-armed figure of a knight of the renowned 
family of Mohun ; No. 18, which depicts one to the memory of Geoffrey 
St. Aubyn and his wife, is also of great merit as a work of art, but the 
damage which the original has sustained would probably mar its effect to 
an ordinary observer. The plate (No. 7) giving the brass of Dame Mar- 
geria Arundel, is singularly beautiful, not only on account of the chaste 
details of dress and coiffure, but also for the perfect representation of the 
delicate tracery of the arched niche within which the effigy stands. Plate 
9, too, furnishes an example, excellent in every way, of a Cornish squire 
(Curtis family) fully equipped for war, who, in his day, possibly saw hard 
service at Agincourt and Rouen, and in other of the stirring combats of 
those times. Plate 15 is of historical interest as commemorating one of 
the great legal luminaries who flourished at the era of the Wars of the 
Roses—Judge Assheton; the minute accuracy of the caligraphy of the 
long Latin inscription of six lines, in very small black-letter, with con- 
tractions, being specially worthy of note—as are also still longer inscrip- 
tions of the same nature on plates 36, 37, and 38. ; 

Mr. Dunkin, in his preface, draws attention to the polished translations 
of certain of the Latin epitaphs which adorn his pages, and which he tells 
us are the work of the Rev. W. Iago. That on Judge Assheton (p. 16) 
is well worthy of reproduction here :— 

** Since Nicholas Ashton in this Tomb is laid, 
Judicial Glory’s self is wrapped in shade ! 
Gentle, Compassionate, yet Just, he proved, 
If Law were bitter, he its bane removed. 
For Fifty years, ’mongst men, his heart was stirred, 
Ah! Joyless Day !—when plaintive cry he heard! 
This Church in ruins lay, where now he lies, 
He, by his Wealth and Bounty, made it rise. 
Neighbours he helped, and Strangers, and the Poor, 
With Food or Money from his private store. 
O Tuov who rulest laws and judges too, 
Make Judgment mild to him !—for this I sue !” 


Plate 33 depicts, with exquisite finish (the groups of children being 
rendered in an admirable manner), a brass executed in 1574, the remark- 
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able palimpsest on the back of which Mr. Dunkin has faithfully preserved 
in plate 34. 

To conclude, the work is elegantly bound, constituting, apart altogether 
from its antiquarian character, a handsome ornament for the drawing- 
room table ; and the plates, by reason of their peculiar artistic merits, 
will doubtless prove objects of attraction even to the uninitiated. 
National Music of the World. By H. F. CHORLEY. W. Reeves. 1882. 

ASECOND edition of the late Mr. Henry Fothergill Chorley’s interesting 
work on the National Music of the World is before us. His name is too 
well known as a musical critic for this volume to be passed unnoticed, 
although, with the author's name on its title-page, it needs no comment. 

This edition is supervised by Mr. Henry J. Hewlett, and is full of useful 
knowledge and particularly interesting facts and examples of the music 
most in favour in present and bygone days, north, south, east, and west 
of our own and other lands. 

Sonnets of Three Centuries. By T. HALL CAINE. 

THIS is one of Stock’s literary speculations: Its worth, or worthlessness, 
may be inferred from the fact that, if a statement in ofes and Queries 
may be trusted, it does not contain a single specimen from so “ exquisite 
and copious a sonnet-writer as Thomas Watson, nor any mention of him 
as acontemporary of sonnet-writers so much inferior to him as Wyatt 
and Lord Surrey.” The initials to this criticism in Motes and Queries 
add to the value and point of the above accusation; for “ C. M. I.” 
happens to enjoy the reputation of a first-rate English scholar and 
critic. 


THE Portfolto for October, published by Messrs. Seeley & Co., Fleet- 
street, contains zn¢er alia a continuation of the series of articles on the 
“Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire, those of Easby and Eggleston being the 
edifices under notice ; also a continuation of the papers on “ Autun,” 
“ Assisi,” by Julia Cartwright, and the usual ‘“‘ Art Chronicle.” 


te 
@bituary Memoirs. 


‘*Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Zpicharmus. 


MR. CHARLES JOHN PALMER, F.S.A., a well-known antiquary of the 
Eastern Counties, died, after a long illness, at his residence at Great 
Yarmouth, at the age of seventy-seven. The deceased was the only son 
of the late Mr. John Danby Palmer, of Great Yarmouth, and was born 
in 1805. Mr. Palmer had been for many years in practice as a solicitor. 
He was an active Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, and was 
the author of “The Perlustration of Great Yarmouth,” a work of great 
research and sterling merit, and of many valuable contributions to the 
Transactions of Archzological Societies. 

MR. EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY, F.S.A., of Ettington Park, Warwick- 
shire, and of Lough Fea, county Monaghan, died on the 19th September, 
in his seventy-first year. The deceased was the eldest son of the late 
Mr. Evelyn John Shirley, D.C.L,, of Ettington Park, and a kinsman of 
Earl Ferrers. He graduated at Magdalen College, Oxford, and was 
ormerly M.P. for the counties of Monaghan and Warwick. Mr. Shirley 
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was well known as an able and indefatigable antiquary, and an active 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries ; he was also a Trustee of Rugby 
School and of the National Portrait Gallery. He was a constant corre- 
spondent of Notes and Queries, and the author, inter alia, of a work of 
high merit entitled “‘The Noble and Gentle Men of England,” of which 
several editions have been published, “ Historical Memoirs of the Lives 
of the Shirley Brothers,” “ Original Letters, &c., on the History of the 
Church in Ireland,” “ Some Account of Deer and Deer Parks,” and a 
“History of the County of Monaghan.” Mr. Shirley's death is lamented 
by a large circle of relatives, friends, and correspondents, who owe him 
great thanks for his constant courtesy and kindness. 


# 


eetings of Learned Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES.—Oc7. 19. At a 
meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, held at 22, 
Albemarle-street, Professor C. T. Newton, C.B., in the chair, Professor 
Jebb read some notes on the site of Troy, based on a recent visit to the 
Troad, in company with Professor W. W. Goodwin, Mr. Frank Calvert, 
Mr. J. T. Clarke, and a Prussian architect. The result of his observations 
had been to convince Professor Jebb in the first place that the extant 
remains did not warrant Dr. Schliemann’s well-known theory of seven 
successive cities on the same site. These five observers could find no such 
number of distinct layers of dé4r7s. The remains of building, whether of 
brick or stone, were not, in their opinion, of such a character as to justify 
any positive assumption of period ; and though undoubtedly brick build- 
ings existed showing traces of fire, these were not sufficient in quantity to 
prove the existence of a city built entirely of brick, but only the co-exist- 
ence of brick and stone. The evidence of pottery, on which Dr. Schlie- 
mann and others had laid stress, was not, Professor Jebb contended, by 
any means conclusive as to any period or succession of periods, so good 
an authority as M. Dumont having stated his conviction that it was 
impossible to say exactly to which period each kind of pottery belonged. 
On the general question of the comparative claims of Hissarlik, Bunar- 
bashi, and other places in the Troad to be regarded as the site of Homer’s 
Troy, Professor Jebb maintained that no one site in the Troad fulfilled 
all the conditions, and that it was unreasonable to suppose that Homer 
intended to draw an accurate picture of any given city. It was far more 
likely that he composed his Troy out of several places that were before 
his mind: Thus, though the main events of the poem might most appro- 
priately be grouped around such a site as Hissarlik, it was impossible that 
so slight an eminence should be described as “ windy” or “craggy,” 
epithets which, however, were strictly applicable to Bunarbashi. In short, 
Professor Jebb regarded the search for the Troy of the “Iliad” as hope- 
less, because unreasonable. After some remarks upon the Greek tradition 
as to the site of Troy, Professor Jebb concluded by expressing his sense 
of the great services which Dr. Schliemann had rendered to archzology 
by his discoveries ; adding that, in his opinion, the gratitude of scholars for 
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these discoveries was better shown by a careful examination and, if 
necessary, refutation, than by a hasty and ill-considered acceptance, of 
the theories which Dr. Schliemann had based upon them. A discussion 
ensued, in which the chairman, Mr. F. Pollock, Mr. W. M. Ramsay, and 
others took part. Mr. L. P. Farnell then read a learned and exhaustive 
pape on the Gigantomachia as treated in the altar frieze lately discovered 
at Pergamon, and now at Berlin. After dealing with its relation to pre- 
vious literature and tradition, the writer proceeded to discuss in detail the 
relation which the work bore to other known treatments of the same sub- 


ject. As an abstract would not do justice to a paper of this kind, it will be 


well to add that it will appear in full in the forthcoming number of the 
Fournal of Hellenic Studies. 

ARISTOTELIAN. —Oct. 9. Mr. S. H. Hodgson, President, in the chair. 
The Rev. W. C. Barlow, V.P., took the chair while the President delivered 
his address “ On the Method of Philosophy.” In former addresses he had 
shown that the object of philosophy, as seen in its history, was to render the 
universe intelligible to thought—that is, to obtain a rationale of the 
universe. The present address had for its object the definition of the 
method of philosophy obtained from its history. From a brief sketch of 
the history of philosophy it was shown that the distinction between con- 
sciousness and objects of consciousness—that is, of subject and object— 
belongs to philosophy, while that between mind and matter belongs to 
science. After a consideration and explanation of the ambiguities arising 
from language, which is a pre-philosophic formation, subjective analysis 
was defined as the work of apperception moving in logical order and 
analysing objects of consciousness by means of the distinction between 
conditions of their essence and conditions of their existence. A special 
meeting will be held on December 11th to discuss the President’s address. 


PROVINCIAL. 


COLCHESTER NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY.— October 5. The first 
meeting of the session was opened by Mr. Laver with an interesting paper 
on “ Folk Lore in its relation to Mammals.” The numerous superstitions 
connected with our familiar animals were illustrated by popular sayings 
from various parts of the world. The Folk Lore Society was highly com- 
mended for the valuable assistance it renders to those interested in re- 
searches regarding the mode of life and thought of our ancestors. 

COLCHESTER STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION.—Octoder 13. Mr. Bewers read 
a paper on “ The Promoters of the Railway System,” explaining the various 
forms of locomotives (with illustrations) and remarking on the rapid 
growth of our railway system, and giving recent statistics respecting the 
length of lines in various countries. It is remarkable that as yet Greece 
has only six miles of rail. He next noticed the trials of Stephenson and 
others in their effort to introduce what then was thought to be an impos- 
sibility, and showed that nearly all the dark prognostications have failed 
to find a place in our times except as regards the stage coach, which has 
had to give place to another and an improved means of transit, which has 
benefited our commerce, and extended our postal system. 

FRANKFORT ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—At a recent meeting of this 
society, Dr. Schliemann, in recording the results of his labours this year in 
reopening the excavations at Hissarlik, said : ‘‘I have proved that in the 
remotest prehistoric ages a great city stood on the plain I have examined. 
Its acropolis and its temples only, however, were at Hissarlik, while its 
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lower quarters extended in an eastern, southern, and western direction 
along the plateau denominated at a subsequent period Novum Ilium. This 
city consequently corresponds exactly with the Homeric description of 
the Sacred Ilios. I have further demonstrated afresh that the ruins on 
the Bali Dagh are comparatively modern, and that the claims of the latter 
to be regarded as the site of the ancient Homeric Troy have utterly 
collapsed. I have further shown that the layers of dééris, which in Hissar- 
lik are sixteen métres deep, are but very slight at five of the most remark- 
able points of the Troas, where the oldest settlements appear to have 
been situated. Moreover, from my researches in the graves of heroes, it 
it is apparent that the two tumuli ascribed by ancient tradition to Achilles 
and Patroclus must be several centuries later than the Trojan War, while 
the tumulus ascribed by tradition to Protesilaus belongs to the second 
period—that is, after the City of Troy had been burned.’ 


xe 


Antiquarian ews ¢ Motes. 


THE publishing house of G. Aguelli, at Milan, is about to issue a work 
called “‘ Le Glorie dell’ Arte Lombarda,” by Luigi Malvezzi. 

THE Duke of Buccleuch has recently purchased considerable property 
in Melrose, with the object of preserving the abbey and its grounds. 

The /adian Antiguary will henceforth be published under the title of 
The Antiguarian—certainly a change for the better. 

SEVERAL Pheenician antiquities have lately been added to the Louvre 
at Paris. 

MESSRS. FARNCOMBE & CO., of Lewes, are about to issue a second 
volume of “ Glimpses of Our Ancestors in Sussex,” by Mr. C. Fleet. 

MEssRS. FIELD AND TUER will publish immediately “ Glass in the Old 
World,” by Miss M. A. Wallace Dunlop. 

A STATUE is to be erected by the Portuguese to Pedro Alvarez Cabral, 
who discovered Brazil in the sixteenth century. 

THE last vestiges of Old Bordeaux are fast disappearing. The making 
of a new road has caused the destruction of many houses of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

A LARGE number of Roman antiquities have been discovered during 
excavations recently made at Mayence, including a Mercury in bronze, 
and the blade of a dagger of iron inlaid with silver. 

THE fourth portion of the sale of the Sunderland Library will 
commence on the 6th November, and extend over the nine following 
days. 

Messrs. REEVES AND TURNER will publish, at an early date, a paper, 
read before the Hull Literary Club by Mr. C. Staniland Wake, on “ The 
Origin and Significance of the Great Pyramid.” 

MEssrs. RIVINGTON have nearly ready for publication a third volume 
of the Bishop of Lincoln’s “Church History,” bringing the work down to 
the Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451. 

MEsSRS. GEORGE WATERSTON AND SONS have in the press “ Details 
from Italian Buildings, chiefly Renaissance,” from drawings to scale made 
from the originals by Mr. John Kinross, 
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MESSRS. LONGMAN AND Co. are about to publish an important work 
by the late Sir William Stirling Maxwell, on the life of Don John of 
Austria. 

EXCAVATIONS near Kongen, in the Neckar district, have resulted in 
the discovery of ten Roman graves, containing urns, amphorz, coins, 
&c., and also of the lower part of an altar, with an inscription. 

AN exhibition of ancient and modern laces and fans was lately opened 
at Brighton Aquarium. Among the many interesting specimens are a 
collar and cuffs in Spanish point which formerly belonged to Charles II. 

Mr. WM. SMITH, the indefatigable editor of Old Yorkshire, has just 
published a third volume of that work; a fourth volume will follow next 

ear. 

MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN have just issued the first 
monthly part of Greater London, by Mr. E. Walford, M.A., the author of 
the last four volumes of Old and New London. It deals with the 
antiquities of the whole Suburban district. 

ALESSANDRO CASTELLANI, the Roman archzologist, has presented 
casts of three bas-reliefs, by M. de Fiesole, to the ‘Trocadero Museum. 
The originals of these casts are in the Vatican, and they represent 
“ Faith, Hope, and Charity.” 

THE contents of the October number of “ English Etchings,” published 
by Mr. W. Reeves, 185, Fleet-street, are “ Old Houses at Bedhampton,” 
by M. Snape; “Church-street, Hales Owen,” by Oliver Baker ; and 
“London, the Borough : the George Inn,” by Ned Swain. 

THE ruins of Sandown Castle, Kent, are being removed, in order 
to form a promenade and sea wall ; the latter is rendered necessary to 
protect the land from the ravages of the sea. The Castle, together with 
two others, was built by Henry VIII. 

THE Cambridge Philological Society intends, says the Ad/ieneum, to 
publish its proceedings terminally, for the benefit of the limited number 
of scholars who take an interest in the doings of learned societies. The 
publishers are Messrs. Triibner and Co. 

MR. WILLIAM PATERSON, of Edinburgh, has in preparation a new 
edition of Shakespeare, to be published in eight large post octavo volumes, 
the first and second to be ready in November. ‘The text will be printed 
verbatim from the folio of 1623. 

Mr. LOFTIE, who has been engaged for some years past upon a history 
of London, has just brought his task to a conclusion. Part of the work is 
already in print, and will be published during the ensuing season by Mr. 
Stanford. The first volume will deal with the City only. 

Dr. SCHLIEMANN'’S forthcoming work on the results of his excavations 
at Hissarlik last winter, says the Academy, will be published simultane- 
ously in English and in German. It will contain a chapter on “ Trojan 
Ethnography,” contributed by Karl Blind. 

AN important painting has been found at Pompeii, and placed in the 
Naples Museum among the Pompeian frescoes. It represents the judg- 
ment of Solomon, and is the first picture ona sacred subject, the first 
fragment either of Judaism or Christianity, that has been discovered in 
the buried cities. 

INGESTRE HALL, Staffordshire, the principal seat of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, has been burned to the ground. It was one of the most picturesque 
Elizabethan mansions in England. Some valuable pictures and old oak 
carved furniture were saved, but the grand historical paintings on the 
staircase were all destroyed. 
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THE ancient church of St. Mary, Hoo, near Rochester, is being “ re- 
stored.” A new chancel arch has been introduced ; the nave windows 
are receiving new masonry, and a Decorated window is to be inserted in 
the east end. The plaster ceiling has been removed and the timber roof 
restored. 

THE Scotsman states that a cast of the cross which stands in the old 
churchyard of Kildalton, Islay, has been presented to the museum of the 
Scottish Society of Edinburgh. This may be regarded as perhaps the 
best example of the best period of Celtic art in stone to be met with in 
the country. 

ANCIENT CANALS THROUGH EGyPtT.—A correspondent, “F. D.,” in- 
forms the world, through the 7#mes, that “the Emperor Trajan restored 
the Ptolemaic Canal trom the Nile to the Red Sea, and constructed a 
new branch to the site where Cairo now stands. The work long retained 
the name of the Emperor. M. Letronne, in his work on the Greek and 
Roman inscriptions of Egypt, considers that by this route were conveyed, 
without transshipment, from Myos, Hormus, and Philotera, on the Red 
Sea, the granite columns of Trajan’s great basilica at Rome, which had 
been quarried in the mountains above these ports.” 

PEDRO ALVAREZ CABRAL, on a voyage from Lisbon to India with a 
fleet of thirteen vessels, unexpectedly sighted and took possession of 
Santa Cruz, the land of the Holy Cross, towards the end of the month of 
April, 1500, It was afterwards called Brazil, on account of its red wood. 
Cabral with his wife, who was chief lady-in-waiting to the Infanta Donna 
Maria, daughter of King Dom John, lie buried in the Church of the 
Graca in Santarem. A subscription is now being promoted in Portugal 
and Brazil for the erection of a monument to the memory of the great 
discoverer.— Echo. 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, appear 
among the contents of the October magazines :—Cornhil/, “A Visit to 
Delphi ;” Fraser's Magazine, * On the Antiquity of some of our Agricul- 
tural Terms ;” Art Fournal, “ Newcastle-upon-Tyne,” “ Picturesque 
Palestine,” “ Worcester and its Exhibition,” “ Examples of Artistic Metal 
Work,” and “Corporation Plate and Insignia of Office ;” Blackwood, 
**The Erskines and their Kinsfolk,” and “ Nottingham Lace—its History 
and Manufacture ;” Gentleman’s Magazine, “Notes of an Istrian 
Journey ;” Belgravia, “ About Yorkshire ;” Lezsure Hour, “ Notes on the 
Eastern Cities and Museums of the United States,” and “ William Jack- 
son, of Exeter, musician.” 

THE Municipality of Caen recently ordered the pulling down of the 
statue of Louis XIV., which has stood in the Place Royale since 1827. 
Its removal was decreed as a protest against the disastrous revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes issued by Henry IV. onthe 13th April, 1598, in favour 
of the Protestants by Louis XIV., October 22, 1685. Shocked at the 
indignation which was aroused throughout France and Europe by its 
removal, however, the authorities have explained that the name of the 
Place Royale is to be changed, and that this necessitated the removal of 
the statue. The statue has since been re-erected in a more fitting loca- 
lity near the Palais de Justice. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Zzmes writes: “A copy of a work printed 
by Caxton, being the English version of the celebrated French medizval 
romance of the ‘ Four Sons of Aymon’ has been for some time known 
by minute Caxtonian scholars to be in existence in Earl Spencer’s 
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library at Althorp. In default of the printer’s name, the place, or the 
date, the period of A.D. 1490 has been assigned to it as an approximation. 
No other copy is known to be extant. and its scarcity may be estimated 
by the fact that no mention of it occurs in the pages either of Ames’s 
‘ Typographical Antiquities, or of Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliographical Decameron.’ 
Under these circumstances of rarity, even the most fragmentary occur- 
rence of the ‘ Four Sons of Aymon’ is an event calculated to move the 
whole world of bibliography. Three leaves, or six pages, of this work 
have just come under observation, which have owed their preservation to 
having been used as part of the binding of a volume bearing a later date 
in the fifteenth century than the ‘Four Sons of Aymon’ itself. The 
seeming contemporaneous contempt of what the nineteenth century 
agrees to consider as precious is traceable to the fact that Caxton’s works 
became prematurely antiquated, and so relegated to comparatively vulgar 
purposes, in consequence, not only of the change of language which the 
introduction of printing accelerated or initiated, but of the change which 
took place so soon after Caxton’s time from black-letter to the ordinary 
typography of modern times.” 


THE excavations at Lewes Priory have lately been rapidly advanced, 
and it is now possible to make out more or less accurately the 
disposition of the buildings whose sites have been unearthed. The 
substructure of the dormitory which occupies most of this area, writes 
the Sussex Advertiser, is formed of a number of square chambers, 
communicating with each other by wide single arches or double 
doorways. Most of these, however, have been filled in at some later 
period, but prior to the suppression, with chalk masonry, probably on 
account of some threatened collapse of the Roman work. The walls are 
in some places still covered with a most perfect coating of plaster—a 
mode of treatment far more prevalent in olden times than is usually sup- 
posed. By permisson of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company, excavations have been made in the sides of the cutting through 
which the railway passes. These resulted in the*finding of the north-east 
angle of the refectory and the adjacent angle of the cloister. Behind 
these was uncovered a circular staircase, corresponding in position with 
that still existing on the south. The line of the east wall of the cloister 
has been carried across the railway, and the continuation of it which 
formed the great south transept wall has been discovered in the bank. 
Similarly the north wall of the refectory has been opened out near the 
underground conduit, commonly known as the “lantern” or “ prison” (!). 
It is now possible to ascertain the exact site of the cloister, and therefore 
of the nave of the great church of which a fragment of the west end was 
uncovered some years ago. 


A CIRCULAR mound on a flat space. on the farm of Braintra, Lochalsh, 
has just been opened up by the factor of the estate, with interesting 
results. The mound, as measured by Mr. MacDonald, foreman of works, 
is 108 yards in circumference, 15 ft. high outside, and 20 ft. in vertical 
depth to the foundation. It is divided into three compartments, the north 
and the south-east sections being separated from the remainder. The 
centre of the mound is a mass of stones, and “ventilating” openings 
extend from bottom to top. In the largest compartment is a stone of 
bastard granite, unknown in Lochalsh, which stands ro ft. gin. in height. 
It is 6ft. wide at bottom and 3 ft. wide at top, and is supposed to weigh 
about 7 tons. In thecentre it is 18in. and at bottom 2oin. thick. On 
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each side of it is a stone 14 ton weight. Above the three, at the height 
of 8 ft., there is an archway closed in with flagstones 4 ft. square. A door- 
way leading into the mound is formed of two blocks of solid stone, sup- 
porting a lintel of 14 ton weight. The threshold of the door is of 
whinstone, a foot thick. In the central compartment an urn of burnt 
clay, holding a gallon, was found. There were three pieces of metal in 
it, and round the outside was a flute or cord border. Another urn was 
found, which crumbled away as soon as it became exposed tothe air. A 
battle-axe was also discovered in the central compartment. The sides of 
the compartment were built up with flat stones. Other two vaults have 
been found, but have not yet been examined. Some bones, much decayed, 
were dug from the mound, and besides the three pieces of metal, the urn 
contained a quantity of dust. The urn has been removed to Duncraig 
House, near Strome Ferry.—Building News. 


IN accordance with a very ancient custom, the Lord Mayor lately 
received from the Crown a present of four bucks from Windsor Great 
Park, the Sheriffs three, and the Recorder, Chamberlain, Town Clerk, 
Common Serjeant, and Remembrancer, one buck each. Similar gifts of 
does are made in December of each year. The venison warrants had 
their origin in the early charter granted to the citizens of London, in 
which their huntings were securedtothem. In 1821 George IV. inquired 
of the Corporation whether there was any grant entitling the civic 
authorities to these warrants. It was then found from the books of the 
Corporation that money had at different times been paid as fees on 
venison warrants as wey as the reign of William and Mary and for 130 
years subsequently, and tt was surmised that the charter had been lost at 
the time of the illegal judgment 7” guo warranto against the Corporation 
in the reign of Charles II. and before their rights were restored by the 
statute 2d William and Mary, c. 8. Subsequently original authentic docu- 
ments were found explaining the City’s right to the venison warrants as a 
commutation for the chartered rights of the citizens to hunt in the Royal 
parks and forests. In 1856, consequent on the removal of the deer from 
the New Forest and Wychwood and Whittlebury forests, and the reduction 
of the supply of venison, the Crown desired to reduce the warrants from 
eighteen bucks and eighteen does to five, and a dispute between the Cor- 
poration and the Crown on the subject extended over three years, when 
an agreement was come to that the warrants should be for twelve bucks 
and twelve does, and this number has been annually granted ever since. 


EXCAVATIONS have been for some time in progress on the site of the 
Roman baths at Bath, and we are indebted to Keene's Bath Fournat for 
some details concerning a bath which has lately been excavated. The 
Fournal says: “Inthe centre of a large rectangular area is sunk a bath, 
nearly 80 feet long and 38 feet wide, its sides formed by six continuous 
steps. The bath is 4 feet 9 inches deep. On the north and south sides 
—the lengthway of the bath—are massive pedestals with moulded base, 
and upon them were built the piers and columns that supported the roof. 
These pedestals are about 13 feet apart, and are of a particularly massive 
character. Midway on the north side is a small reclining figure. which, 
much to the regret of antiquaries, has been damaged very considerably. 
In the centre of the figure is an aperture, which probably served as a 
channel for a pipe which conveyed the water to supply the bath. The 
steps leading from the figure are ‘notched,’ and a small pier of masonry 
juts out into the bath, and this, it is believed, formed a base upon which, 
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in all probability, rested a trough or basin to receive the water flowing 
from the pipe, and thence was allowed to overflow into the bath. The 
whole of the bottom of the bath is covered with lead, which remains as 
originally laid on a bed of concrete, and the thorough and complete man- 
ner in which the bath was erected may be inferred from the fact that a 
layer of freestone, about 1 foot thick, served as a foundation to the whole. 
At the four corners of the bath are apses (semi-circular recesses), and 
midway on the north and south sides are square recesses ; each angle is 
finished with a pedestal having a moulded base. A portion of the bath 
was covered in with a light but strong roof of hollow bricks of Roman 
manufacture. A large number of these bricks have been found among 
the débris, but some doubt has been expressed as to whether they were 
used for the purpose of a roof. These hollow bricks, it has hitherto been 
supposed, were used only in connection with the conveying of heat from 
the hypocaust fires, but in the course of the excavations masses of these 
tiles were met with, which, on careful investigation and examination, sug- 
gested to Mr. Mann (in whose hands the work had been placed) the idea 
that they were portions of an arched roof. The stone used throughout is 
the freestone so plentifully found in the quarries around Bath. The lead 
in all probability came from the Mendip Hills. Amongst other interesting 
objects discovered during the excavations is a rude representation of 
Minerva, which was found nearly at the bottom of the bath. The face 
and helmet are damaged and the spear-head broken. The owl resting on 
the shield is also somewhat damaged, but still recognisable, and the head 
of Medusa as a breast-plate stands out very clear. In connection with 
this it may be mentioned that in 1790, under the foundations of the pre- 
sent pump-room, remains of a temple to Minerva were found. The Anti- 
quities Committee are to be congratulated upon the success which has so 
far crowned their labours. Much, no doubt, remains to be done, and 
money is needed to enable them to complete the work. We cannot, how- 
ever, conceive that the learned world will withhold its aid.” 


€ 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quere, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication, 


THE EARLDOM OF MAR, 
(See p. 214, anie). 


S1r,—Your readers will doubtless have made due allowance for the 
warmth of “ Lord Mar’s” feelings in dealing with a subject in which his 
interests are so immediately concerned. While asking them in fairness 
to suspend their judgment till my argument is completed, I would crave 
leave to remind them that, according to Mr. Hewlett, whose work on 
Scottish dignities is so highly praised in your current number, “The 
House of Lords held in 1875 that the ancient Earldom of Mar had ceased 
to exist long before the accession of Queen Mary in 1542.” Hinc ille 
lachrymea/ stated at the outset of my paper that I should endeavour to 
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view the question from “a somewhat different standpoint” to that hither- 
to taken, and to discuss in a “ more purely historical spirit” the change, 

. So interesting to a student of history, from a territorial com#tatus to a per- 
sonal dignity. I had hoped thus to reconcile the conflicting views on the 
‘ancient and modern” Earldoms. ‘Lord Mar,” however, strangely 
ignores this point which I so carefully explained, but which he seems in- 
competent to grasp. Indeed, he even begins his letter by charging me 
with the assumption “that it was impossible that the same ancient Earldom 
could have been restored to the family,” and yet immediately quotes my 
own words, “ I conclude then that the comi¢ta‘us, or concrete Earldom, was 
the original and ancient dignity” ! 

“Lord Mar,” after marshalling in a torrent of italics the well-known 
arguments in favour of his claim, announces to your readers that my 
‘“‘unproved assumptions” are “completely demolished.” Unfortunately 
he has completely omitted to reply to my arguments. I must again, there- 
fore ‘as on pp. 116-117) call attention to the simply indisputable fact that 
“ without this charter, he (Lord Erskine) would never have been Earl of 
Mar ”—“ that the Lords Erskine must have remained Lord Erskine to this 
day but for the action which Mary took in 1565 ”—that “ in default of some 
special act of intervention the comitatus of Mar was lost to the Erskines 
hopelessly and for ever.” Can Lord Mar demolish these “ unproved 
assumptions”? Itrownot. Can he deny that the Crown was, as I stated, 
“free to select a fresh grantee,” as it had done before (I did met say 
legally “ free,” as Lord Mar asserts, but meant by “free” practically free), 
and as it did, as I shall show anon, ina precisely similar case? What then 
was the real worth of heirship, charters, e¢ hoc genus omune, if it could not 
(as it did not) enable the Erskines to claim the Earldom as of right, and 
if they had to accept it (as they did) as an act of grace? For all practical 
purposes they were merely antiquarian curiosities. These (to quote “ Lord 
Mars” words) are “stubborn facts,” nor can they be altered by Acts of 
Parliament or decisions of the Court of Session. 

Secondly, “ Lord Mar” betrays, as we might expect, that same con- 
fusion of thought which is so painfully evident in his champions. For 
while maintaining, as he must do, that it was the possession of the comz- 
zatus which conferred the dignity, he rashly repeats, at the same time, the 
contradictory theory that “the inherent right to the . . . dignity” 
was “in the person of Lord Erskine.” One theory or the other theory may 
be true, but not both. 

Thirdly, “Lord Mar’s” propositions involve, as I shall show in due 
course, consequences so far reaching and awkward, when applied in similar 
cases, as to form a reductio ad absurdum. 

Fourthly, “ Lord Mar” (whether relying or not on Lord Crawford) is 
clearly wrong in comparing the attainder of the personal dignity with the 
long anterior deprivation of the territorial comztatus ; the latter, as we have 

seen, carrying the dignity with it into another family, while during the 
former, as the veriest tyro knows, the Earls were still “but for the 
attainder” entitled in blood to the dignity. In one case the dignity had 
passed away ; in the other it was still there, though obscured by a cloud 
till that cloud was removed. 

Fifthly, “ Lord Mar's” snuff-box argument is obviously a specious 
fallacy. The snuff-box answers to the comitatus, which, as I frankly stated, 
was the same throughout. But it is zo¢ the dignity, for ‘hat was dependent 
on the possession of the comitatus. The snuff-box, to complete the parallel, 
would have to confer a dignity, which dignity I should enjoy, as possessor o¢ 
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the snuff-box, thanks solely to its voluntary restoration to me, when I was im- 
potent to claim it, and zof to any right of heirship or blood. It may be added 
that “ Lord Mar” is surely harsh in comparing Queen Mary (by whose 
yee alone his ancestor obtained the Earldom) to “ the descendant of a 
thief.” 

In short, “ Lord Mar” has merely traversed the well-trodden track, 
without being able to meet the new points I ventured to raise. In vain 
does he appeal to reviewers, “ whose reviews” (from want of special know- 
ledge) “are in the main,” as I said, “but condensations of his” (Lord 
Crawford’s) “arguments.” In vain does he set in array that phalanx of 
Scottish authorities, whose “ strong national partiality ” (to quote Mr. Free- 
man’s words) has coloured history, and who have shown, as I expressed 
it, “a patriotic and antiquarian bias in favour of the sole survivor of the 
ancient Mormaerships.” ‘They cannot alter the facts of the case. 

October 6, 1882. J. H. Rounp. 

JACK HORNER. 
(See p. 166, ante.) 

S1R,—In reference to your allusion to the ‘‘ Mythical Jack Horner,” in 
connection with the Company of Horners, permit me to say that in Notes 
and Queries (vol. xvi. p. 156) a political meaning is ascribed to the words of 
the nursery rhyme. A few facts which I have gathered may be useful. 

J. F. F. Horner, Esq., of Mells Park, near Frome, has the repute of 
being a descendant of the original Jack Horner. The legend round about 
Frome and Shepton-Mallet is to the effect that some deeds relating to 
Mells Park were stolen, and that “Jack” some time after found and 
recovered them, then hid them in a dry pie. The application of the word 
“plum” is obvious. 

Chiswick, W. G. W. SEPTIMUS PIESSE. 


THE MOTHER OF ANNE HYDE, WIFE OF JAMES II. 


S1r,—In “ Old and New London” (vol. iv. p. 108), I read the following 
passage :—‘‘ It must have been painful for her (the Queen) to salute 
ublicly at Court, as Duchess of York, and consort of the presumptive 
liele to the throne, the offspring of Lord Chancellor Clarendon and his 
low-born wife.” Now I see in Collins’ Peerage, and in Ellis’s History of 
Lord Clarendon,” that his first wife was a daughter of Sir George Ayliffe, 
and his second a daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, Bart. Neither of these 
ladies would seem to be exactly ‘‘ low-born.” However, I am disposed to 
believe that the peerage-makers are wrong, and that the author of “ Old 
and New London ” is right ; for some two years ago I read in the Cardiff 
Times how an orphan girl, Anne Williams, a servant-maid at a farm called 
Grays, in a rural parish near Cardiff, went up to London to “ better her- 
self,” and became the wife of Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. Can any of your 
readers throw light on this question ? I, WILLIAMS. 
Stamp Office, Dinas, near Pontypridd, S. Wales. 


THE “COURT OF THE HONOUR OF PEVEREL.” 
(See ante, p. 91.) 

SIR,—My attention has been drawn to the review of my pamphlet on 
the “Court of the Honour of Peverel,’ which appeared in the ANTI- 
QUARIAN MAGAZINE for August, and on which I should like to make a 
few remarks. In the first place, permit me to state that the title is mis- 
quoted, the word “‘ Peverzl” being substituted for “‘Peverel.” For proof 

VOL. II. x 
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that the latter is the correct spelling, I would refer you to “ Domesday 
Book,” and Peverel’s foundation charter to Lenton Priory. Again, you 
say that “the Records of this Court were transferred in 1850 to the custody 
ofthe Master of the Rolls.” This was not so; the Records were not 
removed from Nottingham to the Public Record Office until the 
end of the year 1854. But what I particularly wish to draw your 
attention to is the “careful report” on the Peverel Records, con- 
tained in the sixteenth report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records, and on which you appear to base your criticism. This report 
states that the Honour was “created by William the Conqueror, and 
granted by him to William de Peveril, his natural son, by whom it was 
forfeited to the Crown, as it is supposed, in the reign of King Henry I. 
“In reply to this, I would say that the Honour was forfeited in 1155 
by Peverel’s grandson, as stated in my pamphlet. Proof of this is forth- 
coming if necessary. The “careful report” tells us that the Bailiwick 
of the Honour was granted to William Eland in the 11th year of Edward 
III. This grant was made, however, 26th September, 1336 (10 Edward 
III.). Again, the name of Henry Eland’s granddaughter was Mary, 
not Margaret. Henry Eland had no daughter. The appointment of 
George, Lord Goring, to the office of High Steward was made 31st May, 
1638, not 31st May, 1639. The report further informs us that on the 
death of Lord Goring this Francis Willoughby possessed himself again of 
the Bailiwick, &c. Lord Goring was created Earl of Norwich, November 
8th, 1644, and died January 6, 1662-3. For Lord Goring, therefore, in the 
report, read Earl of Norwich. In like manner, for Charles, Earlof Nor- 
wich (son of George, Lord Goring) read Charles second Earl of Norwich 
(son of George, first Earl of Norwich). The second Earl of Norwich died 
March 3, 1670, not 1672 (see Burke’s Peerage). In the Schedule of Records, 
the ending of the last Pracipe book should be 5th November, 1849, not 
1850, the Court having been abolished December 31st, 1849. The report 
also states that “there is no description of the Court in any printed work 
of authority.” In Dickinson’s History of Southwell (quoted in my 

amphlet), several pages are devoted to a description of this Court, from 
information supplied by one of its officers. With regard to “Lord 
Wigorne,” I would observe that the name should have been given as a 
quotation, but as I explain, on page 27 of my pamphlet, that it applies to the 
third Marquess of Worcester, the inadvertency is of little moment, and 
does not merit the caustic remarks in your review. 

I am sorry to have to criticise the “careful report,” in which you have 
so much faith, “so severely ; but in the interest of historical truth it is 
necessary to raise a protest against such a compilation being received as 
an authority on the subject with which it deals.” 

Old Lenton, Nottingham. JOHN T. GODFREY. 


A WINCHESTER GOOSE, &c. 
(See p. 74, ante.) 

S1R,—Will Mr. Rendle and yourself kindly allow me to say a word or 
two on this phrase, and on another matter? 

(1) A Winchester goose was originally, and for many years, employed 
as a cant and jocular phrase for a swelling—or perhaps for other symptoms 
—of the Morbus Gallicus. This is shown by dictionaries from Higins’ 
Nomenclator, 1585, through Cotgrave, Sherwood, Coles (Lat.), Littleton, 
Phillips, Bailey, and Kersey, down to Ash, 1775, who has—“ (a cant word 
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with physicians),” and gives as an authority the Philosophical Tran- 
sactions. We also find it so used in our literature. Nares gives an 
example from Johnson, a more equivocal one from Chapman, and a most 
decided one from Webster, where it is only designated “a goose.” 
Guilpin again in his Skialetheia, 1598, amplifies it into a ‘“‘ Hampshire 
goose.” There is also a piece of 46 lines on it among his poems on the 
different geese by Taylor the water-poet, who is quoted by Mr. Rendle, 
a most decisive bit, and he gives “ The Newmarket Turkey ” as of close 
affinity with it, both here and in “The Praise of Clean Linen.” Dr. 
Threlkeld (Stirpes Hibern. 1727) also uses it. 

(2) Nor do I find that a man was ever so called except by a figure, and 
using a part for the whole, as though a London street boy were to calla 
fat and blubber-cheeked man without other apparent characteristic “a 
pig’s cheek.” In 1 Hen. VI. i. 3, where Gloster calls out ‘a Winchester 
goose,” it seems doubtful whether he intended to hit at the Bishop’s in- 
comings from so shameful a ‘source, or at his lewd life. Probably it was 
a hit at both these, a blunderbuss of abuse. In “Tr. and Cressida,” 
where the name is clearly applied to a supposed auditor, it applies to a 
person zvfected, for the sake of the disparaging equivoque on a goose, a 
silly fellow. 

(3) So far too as I am aware the term was never applied genericailly to 
the women of the Bankside, or to any such. It may indeed have been 
used in regard to a woman, as I have stated it was in regard to a man; 
as yet, however, I have come across no such example. 

(4) Might I add too, what does not seem to me to be clearly stated in 
Mr. Rendle’s paper, or possibly understood, that the legal or authorised 
status of the Bankside was done away with for ever, anno 37 Hen. VIII., 
and was never re-established? Taylor, the water-poet, ed. 1630, p. 110, 
says so decisively, and that the houses, &c., which before were ‘‘ com- 
mon ” became thereafter “ private,” z.c. private speculations for acommon 
purpose. Br. NICHOLSON, M.D. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

(See vol. i. p. 334, vol. ii. p. 50 and p. 105.) 
S1R,—Undesirous of a controversy I would yet make these remarks. 
(1) My main contention was, that no alchemy of language could extract 

Mr. Boult’s explanation from his “hissing” text. Nor in his reply does 
he show that he can. 

(2) My reference to Warburton’s change was merely secondary and 
subsidiary. Those who know that bees and maggots were believed in 
Elizabethan days to be generated by the sole heat of the sun acting on 
carrion—generated, in fact, spontaneously—and those who believe that 
Hamlet's supposed quotation from his book was so framed as to lead up 
to his after remark: “Let her not walk i’ the sun, &c.”—(Cleopatra’s 
“quicken with kisses” may perhaps explain the sequence of his thoughts)— 
such persons will adopt his reading. Those who think differently will 
reject it. 

3) As to Mr. Boult’s challenge —first saying that Shakespeare does 
not refer here “merely to the sun’s light or to his heat,” but ¢o Azs gener- 
ative power—I would quote, as within Mr. Boult’s restrictions, “So 
sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not” (Love's Labour Lost, iv. 3) ; 
“ See Titan kiss a dish of butter” (1 Hen. IV. ii. 4.) ; “ When living light 
{the sun] should kiss it ” (Macbeth, ii. 7) ; ‘‘ common-kissing Titan” (Cym- 
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beline, iii. 5); ‘‘ Of Phoebus’ burning kisses” (Coriolanus, ii. 1) ; and to 
these may be added Sonnet 33, “‘ kissing with golden face,” though the 
expressed nominative is the “ morning :” six instances from Shakespeare 
alone. Br. NICHOLSON, M.D. 
Sept., 1882. 
SUN-WORSHIP IN WALES. 


SIR,—I tell the following tale “as ’twas told to me,” not vouching for 
its accuracy, but thinking it worth inquiring into. My informant 
was a very intelligent Monmouthshire farmer, his informant a young 
man from, he believes, the neighbourhood of Cardiff. After the 
Chartist riots in 1839, one of the leaders—now named, it is believed, 
Llewellyn Jones—escaped capture by disguising himself as a woman, and 
appealing to a policeman for protection ; the latter, as in duty bound, 
successfully afforded it. This Jones, now an old man with a white beard 
falling to his waist, and so depicted in photographs commonly sold, lives 
at Pont-y-preed (1 answer for the pronunciation, but not for the ortho- 
graphy), about three miles from Cardiff. His calling, as accepted by him- 
self and 500 followers, is that of a doctor, and superadded to this is Priest 
or High Priest of the sun. This worship of the sun is not, I am informed, 
a new revival of an old cult, but an unbroken continuation of it, he also 
being, or affecting to be, a descendant of one of the old Bards. Some- 
time or sometimes in the year, he and his followers ascend a hill or moun- 
tain by a serpent-like path marked out by stones, smaller at the commence- 
ment or tail portion, increasing gradually in size for the greater distance, 
and then decreasing again somewhat. On the top of the hill or moun- 
tain is a table-shaped rocking stone; and on this stone it is Jones’ desire 
that his body after death may be burnt, and the winds allowed to scatter 
his ashes abroad. My information goes no further, except that he is 
strongly Welsh, and hates and despises the Englishman. I would, however, 
inquire from some Welsh antiquary or other, what truth there may be in 
this tale ? Suggesting also, that if he and his followers be sun-worshippers, 
it might be worth while inquiring into their tenets, ceremonies, and times 
of worship, and especially into the connection which they may conceive 
to exist between the serpent shape and sun-worship.—I remain, &c., 

August. Br. NICHOLSON, M.D. 

P.S.—I have since ascertained that a Sun-Worship exists there, but 
not the particulars. 


THE STEWS AT BANKSIDE. 
(See ante, p. 70.) 

S1rR,—While reading the paper on “ The Stews on the Bankside,” in 
the August number of your Magazine, I remembered an epigram of Dr. 
Donne on Mathew Raderus, a Jesuit, who published an expurgated 
edition of Martial. The epigram runs thus :— 

‘* Except himself alone his tricks would use, 
As Katharine for the Court’s sake put down Stews.’’—vems, 1650-57. 
I should be glad of an explanation to the last line—Mus RUuSTICUS. 


THE DANES IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 


S1rR,—Traditions proverbially die hard, and those which are the least 
truthful appear to possess the greatest vitality. The ordinary peasant 
knows but of three agencies to account for any unnatural elevation or 
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depression of the soil—they are, Julius Cesar, Oliver Cromwell, and the 
Devil. To these authors the Hertfordshire peasant adds the Danes. 

That the Danes had absolute possession of England from 1017 to 1042 
everyone knows, and that they obtained and held a footing more or less 
secure on parts of the island from the time that the Romans left it until 
the accession of Canute—some six centuries—is tolerably certain. So 
powerful did they at length become that they succeeded in driving Alfred 
from the throne, and although they were themselves subsequently 
defeated and their army forced to return, there can be no doubt but that 
many Danish families remained in England. That Canute a hundred and 
twenty years later should have been e/ected King of England is a proof of 
the strength of the Danish party. 

It is but reasonable to suppose that a people who were so closely 
identified with the history of this island for so many years as were the 
Danes, should have left some traces of themselves in the names of places 
in it. But how few are there which suggest Danish origin in the county 
of Hertford! Hexton (in Domesday, Hegestanstone), is probably one, 
and Hinxworth another (albeit the worth be Saxon); and perhaps a 
Danish name may linger in Arbury Banks (in the modern maps called 
Harborough Banks), near Ashwell. ‘Few Danish names !” a Hertford- 
shire man will say, “ why, the county is full of them. There is Danesbury 
in Welwyn, Dane End in Munden, Weston Dane End in Weston, and 
Dane Field, Dane Shot, or Dane Meadow, in nearly every parish.” I 
admit it; but I contend that the names of these places have nothing to 
do with the Danes. As well may one argue that the king who deigned to 
have the dainty dish of four-and-twenty blackbirds set before him was a 
Danish king. [Note for ingenious antiquaries.—Were not the blackbirds 
ravens? and was it not a Saxon king, perhaps Alfred himself, who had 
four and twenty captured Danish standards set before him ?} 

It is true that there is in the parish of Welwyn an estate called Danes- 
bury, but that name is not fifty years old. When the father of the late 
owner bought the estate, it was known as St. John’s, but its name was 
changed to Danesbury because it sounded better. For the same reason 
the late Mr. Checkland about a dozen years ago changed the name of his 
estate near St. Albans from the somewhat effeminate Sparrow's Wick— 
so named from the fact of the estate having belonged for many years to 
the family of Sparrow—to the better sounding but utterly ridiculous 
name of Hawk's Wick. 

I now come to Dane End. Kelly’s Directory—a marvellously accurate 
and intelligent compilation, albeit it be but a directory—states that in 
Hertfordshire “many places are named after the Danes.” I may add, 
“a long way after the Danes.” ‘Tradition asserts that the Danes sailed 
up the River Lee as far as Ware, and then marching seven miles north- 
ward were defeated at Dane End. Hence the name. The more I have 
inquired intothe matter of the Danes reaching Ware—or, assome chroniclers 
aver, Hertford—by water, the more I am inclined to doubt it. Boats small 
enough for the navigation of the Lee as it then was would have been entirely 
inadequate for the passage from Jutland, and, for reasons which I cannot 
here go into, it is absurd to imagine that the invaders carried small boats 
with them or built them here. We have it on undoubted authority that 
so late as 1431 there were so many shoals in the river that boats could 
not reach Ware. (Il y ad si grande nombre des Schelpes deinz le Ryver 
de Leygq niefs et bateux ne poiount passer p’ la dit ewe de Ley sicome ils 
devoient. Pet. Parl. 9 Hen. VI., No. xvi.) But allowing that the Danes 
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reached Ware by way of the Lee—and I do not deny that they dd reach 
Ware—and that they marched inland and were defeated at Dane End, 
I deny that the place took its name from that circumstance. 

The memorable battle is said to have been fought in 896; the name 
therefore must have been subsequent to that date. But the Danes were 
afterwards absolute masters of England, and held that position for thirty- 
five years. Surely during that period the conquerors would not have 
perpetuated the record of their former defeat, and when the Saxon 
dynasty was restored on the death of Hardicanute, the victory was I50 
years old, and as dead to the existing people as the battle of Marathon. 

I think I have shown that Dane End does not mark the spot where the 
Danes conquests came to an end. Dane End is simply Dene End = the 
end of the valley. It is important to remember that it is in the parish of 
Munden, a purely Saxon compound word signifying a peaceful valley. 
[Mund = mound = mounded, or enclosed by mounds = safe = safety = 
peaceable = peaceful = peace. See Spelman’s Glossary, Mundbrech, 
sub verbo Mund.) 

Eight miles to the west of Dane End we find Weston Dane End. 
Country squires and parsons—educated men—have gravely told me that 
that hamlet marks the spot where the Danes met a check in the parish of 
Weston. In Redbourn, four miles north-west of St. Albans, is a hamlet 
at the end of a valley called Dean End. Need I say more? 

I have mentioned Dane Field, Dane Shot, and Dane Meadow. Such 
or similar names are to be found in nearly every parish. My assertion is 
that they are merely the fields, shots, or meadows lying in the valley. 
shot, I may mention in passing, is usually an enclosure of about half an 
acre in extent which, previous to the dissolution, belonged to the Church, 
and was shot-free. JoHN E. CusSANs. 


A SHAKESPEARE MUSEUM. 


S1rR,—Being in the neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon, I have of 
course done my duty as an Englishman by making a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Shakespeare. But I confess to coming away with a feeling of 
disappointment. The sight of the house in which the bard was born, 
preserved as nearly as possible in its original state, did something 
towards bringing one closer to the personality of the great man, and 
towards living in imagination in the times in which he lived. But the 
contents of the house, the so-called “museum,” did not do much to help. 
I do not know how it may be with others, but to me the sight of the 
school-desk at which Shakespeare may have sat, if perchance he was ever 
a scholar at the school from which it was taken, a seal ring with the 
initials “W.S.,” dug up in a field at Stratford,and which consequently may 
possibly have belonged to William Shakespeare, these and other more or 
less ambiguous relics struck me as childish and in no way instructive. 
But might not the almost empty rooms of the memorial building attached 
to the theatre be used for a museum of a much more profitable kind ? 
The works of Shakespeare are full of the names of things familiar in his 
age, now more or less obsolete and forgotten. Would it not be a great 
help to the understanding of his works to gather a collection of every 
article of dress, household furniture, or other objects in daily use men- 
tioned in the plays? Where original articles could be discovered they 
would be best, but failing those, drawings or models from authenticated 
sources of information would be better than nothing. Such a museum as 
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this would help us to look at the outside world which he and his audiences 
used to see, and could not fail to help in giving life to his plays for us. 
Trusting that this idea may commend itself to those who have the 
management of the costly memorial buildings, I remain, yours, &c., 
Ullenhall Vicarage, Warwickshire. HENRY GEARY. 


THE HAND OF ST. JAMES. 


S1k,—Referring to your paragraph in last month’s number (p. 213), 
upon the new buildings at Reading, I beg to inform you that I believe 
the hand of St. James, formerly exhibited at the Abbey of Reading, is (or 
was very lately) in the possession of Mr. C. R. Scott Murray, of Danes- 
field, near Great Marlow.—Yours, A BERKSHIRE MAN. 


coececooooeo 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ARCHIVARIUS writes :—“ What is the best way to obtain an impression 
of a lengthy and much time-worn inscription on a flat vertical tomb- 
stone? And what are the best materials to employ ?” 

“ A FRIEND” is thanked for his kind suggestions. The passage which 
he quotes from Lord Bacon would certainly be a fitting motto for the 
ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE if we.were in want of one : “ Out of monuments, 
names, wordes, proverbs, traditions, private recordes, and evidences, 
fragments of stories, passages of books, and the like, we doe save and 
recover somewhat from the deluge of time.” No words could better 
express our raison @étre. 

WAYZGOOSE (see ante, p. 161).—In reference to ‘ Wayzgoose,” the Rev. 
B. W. Savile writes: “The same term is in frequent use in Exeter both 
practically as well as theoretically, and according to our provincial dialect 
the term is said to be derived from the expressive phrase, ‘ way-us-goes.’ ” 
But this seems absurd. 

coeceooooe 


Books Received. 


1. The Antiquities of Algeria. By Lord Talbot de Malahide, F.R.S., 
&c. Privately printed. 

2. The Scope and Charms of Antiquarian Study. By John Batty, 
F.R.Hist.S. Reprinted for private circulation from the Aztiguarian 
Magazine and Bibliographer. 

3. Ancient Battle Fields in Lancashire. By C. Hardwick. A. Hey- 
wood, Manchester. 1882. 

4. Guide to the Purchase of an Organ. By J.W.Hinton. W. Reeves, 
185, Fleet-street. 

5. New England Historical and Genealogical Register. No. cxliv. 
Oct. 1882. 

6. Roman Coins at Eton College. By F. St. John Thackeray. Virtue 
& Co. 1882. 

7. Historical Handbook of Loughborough. By Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher. 
Loughborough : H. Wills. 1881. 

8. The Portfolio. Oct. 1882. Seeley & Co. 

g. English Etchings. Part xvii. W. Reeves, 185, Fleet-street. 

10. Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littérature. Oct. 1882. Paris: 
28, Rue Bonaparte. 
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tr. Admissions to ~ — of St. John, Cambridge. Parti. Cam- 
bridge: Bell & Co. 1882. 

12. Furness Past and Present (2 vols.). By J. Richardson. Barrow- 
in-Furness. 

13. Customs and Superstitions of Staffordshire. By C. H. Poole. 
Rowney & Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 1882. 

14. Field Naturalist and Scientific Student. No.5. October, 1882. 

15. Petition of William Castell to the High Court of Parliament, 1641. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1882. 

16. Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. October, 1882. 

17. Guide to the Church Congress and Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition at 
Derby. 1882. 

18. Midland Counties Catalogue. Manchester: H. Gray. 1882. 

19. Transactions of the Epping Forest Field Club. 1882. 

20. Hughes’s Historical Readers, Standard iii. By Rev. Sir G. W. 
Cox, Bart. Hughes, Pilgrim-street. 1882. 


Stet 


Books, ec., for Sale. 


First 40 parts, being 4 volumes of “ Our Own Country,” in good clean 
condition, all ready for binding, 16s. (cost 25s.). Address, A. Palmer, 46, 
Cromwell-road, Peterboro’. 

For sale or exchange. A first edition of Beckford’s “History of the 
Caliph Vathek,” with notes critical and explanatory. Address, R. E. 
Bartlett, 44, Ansdell-road, Peckham, S.E 

Havergal’s Fasti Herefordenses, Plates, some coloured, 4to., cloth 
antique, £4; Phillips’s Cider, with Notes, Historical and Explanatory, by 
Dunster, 8vo., calf, 10s. 6d. ; Herefordshire Engravings, a large lot.—Ad- 
dress, J. W. L., Kington, Herefordshire. 

Splendid set, Harleian Society Publications, including Register Series 
and following privately printed and uniform works: Foster’s Yorkshire, 
1584-1612 ; Colby’s Devon, 1564 ; Register, Columb-Major, Cornwall, 1539- 
1780; Stoke Harvard, Essex, 1563-1700; Visitation, Derbyshire, 1662, 
Suffolk, 1561, 1577, 1612. Twenty- eight volumes, £35. Address, F. F. J., 
care of Publisher of 4 ntiquarian Magazine. 


SOOO OCOOOO®D 


Books, ¢c., Canted to Purchase. 


Wanted, a portrait of Miles Corbet. Address, E. W., 17, Church-row, 
Hampstead, N.W. 

Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer, several copies of No. 2 
(February, 1882) are wanted, in order to complete sets. Copies of the 
current number will be given in exchange at the office. 

Index to the 6 vols. (fol.) of Rotuli Parliamentorum, about 1832; Bees- 
ley's History of Banbury, 8vo.; and, Tanner’s Notitia Monastica, folio. 
Address, H. T. Wake, Wingfield Park, near Fritchley, Derby. 

Cohen’s Coins, 7 vols.; Bell on the Covenants; Library of the Fathers, 
a set ; Queens of England and Scotland ; Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti and 
other. Linguists, 1858, Cassell. Address, James Fawn and Son, 18, 
Queen’s-road, Bristol. 
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Mn Book jPlates. 
By F. J. THAIRLWALL. 


AVING for some time been a collector of 
book-plates, I have noticed with pleasure 
the interest taken in them by contributors 
to the Antiguarian Magazine, and, in re- 
sponse to the invitation of the Editor, I 
propose to add a few notes on some of the 
more remarkable specimens in my posses- 

a. Vir sion. My collection is not a large one, nor 
Z QE ESSE ON do I possess many noteworthy examples. 
aia — My earliest dated specimen is the plate of 

Wm. Rogers, of Dowdeswell, co. Gloucester, Esq., dated 
1700. It displays his arms, “ Arg., a mullet sa., on a chief gu. 

a fleur-de-lys or.” Crest: Fleur-de-lys. This plate is mentioned 

by Warren in his “ Guide to the Study of Book-plates.”” Another 

much more modern dated specimen, also mentioned by him, 
is among my examples. It is evidently a foreign book-plate, 
and bears an inscription stating that it was “ Fait & l’eau forte par le 

Capt. Rettiers, ce 30 Aoust, 1808.” The arms are ‘‘ Sable, a saltire 

arg.,” and are surmounted by a massive coronet instead of a crest. 

The supporters are “ two gryphons, segreant, reguard. each bearing 

a tilting spear, with a banner of the arms.” I have not been able 
to discover the name of the individual for whom this book-plate was 

etched. Ihave another somewhat earlier dated specimen, that of 

W. R. Highmore, M.D., dated 1779. Arms: “ Arg., a cross-bow 
stringed in pale, between four moor-cocks sa.” Crest: “‘ Between 
two spears a dexter arm in armour, embowed, holding a falchion.” 
Motto, “ Quam plurimis succurrere.” 

Of book-plates not dated, but clearly of tolerably early date, I 
VOL. IL—NO. 12. Y 
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have a good many. Among them are John, Lord De la Warr (about 
1730), his son John, Earl Delawarr (about 1770), Lord Walpole of 
Woolerton (about 1756), Henry, Viscount Palmerston, father of the 
celebrated statesman (about 1770), Sir Bridges T. Henniker (about 
1790). These are all simple armorial plates. I have also a few in 
the “‘ Chippendale style,” among which is a handsome plate with the 
name ‘‘ Edwards” (but not bearing the Edwards’ arms correctly) ; 
one of John Lewis Petit, M.D., F.R.S., and one of the Rev. Ashurst 
T. Gilbert. These all date from about 1750—75. 

Some of my specimens are interesting from the names of their 
owners. Among these are plates of Lord Ashburton, Lord Lyndhurst, 
Sir Stamford Raffles, and the late J. R. Planché (Somerset Herald). 
This last is a most beautiful plate. It is in the form of an ancient 
seal, hanging from a silken cord. It bears Mr. Planché’s arms, “ Vert, 
a tower arg. between three plates, each charged with a cross gu.,” 
and his crest ‘‘ A demi-lion ramp. guard. arg. billeté gu., holding 
in his paws a plate charged with across of the 2nd.””. Also ‘‘a Bar- 
bican,” which I presume he adepted as a badge, and two mottoes, 
“« En poursuivant la Verité” and “ Pas aux planches mais a Dieu.” 
Upon the former of these mottoes Mr. Planché always resolutely acted 
in his archzeological and heraldic researches, which fact makes his 
numerous works and papers upon these branches of study as reliable 
as they are interesting. I attended a sale of a few odds and ends 
irom his library after his death to pick up some memento of him, and 
purchased a few of his books, from one of which I obtained the book- 
plate I have just described. 

This plate being excellent both in design and engraving, I have 
selected it for one of those which illustrate these notes. The other 
three book-plates represented are W. Rogers’, of Dowdeswell, my 
earliest dated specimen, Lord De la Warr's, as a tolerably early un- 
dated specimen, and the one with the name of Edwards as an example 
of the Chippendale style. 

The following is my classification of book-plates, based on the 
suggestions of Warren’s “ Guide to the Study of Book-plates.” 

1. Adlegoric.—Defined and described by Warren, page 36 ¢éf scq., 
and plates 4 and 7. 

2. Landscape.—Described by Warren, page 51 ef seg. 

3. Pictorial.—Defined and described by Warren, page 171 and 
plate 13. 

4. Facobean (or Queen Anne).— Defined and described by Warren 
under the former name, page 21 ¢f seg., and plates 2 and 6. 

5. Chippendale (or Georgean).—Detined and described by Warren 
under the former name, page 28 ef seg., and plate 3. 

6. Ribbon and Wreath.—Defined and described by Warren, page 
177+ 

7. Early Armorial.—Defined and described by Warren, page 67 
and plates 8 and ro. 
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8. Simple Armorial.—In which the composition consists of a 
Coat of Arms { 2°, } Crest, with or without supporters, mantling, motto, 
badge, and other accessories purely heraldic. 

9. Framed Armorial.—In which some framing or accessory decor- 
ation not purely heraldic is found, but yet not such as to bring the 
composition within any of the first six classes. (See example in 
Warren, plates 1 and 12.) 

10. Miscellancous.—Book-plates without armorial insignia, and not 
coming under the foregoing classes. (See Warren, plate rt.) 

For preservation and convenient reference, I mount my book-plates 
by pasting them on the right-hand page of an open sheet of note- 
paper, on the left-hand page of which I write the name of the owner, 
the style and date of the book-plate, the emblazonment of the arms, 
crest, &c. (if any), and any particulars which I am able to ascertain 
as to the owner of the plate, with remarks on its style, &c. 

To illustrate my method, I give the following example of the way 
in which I have mounted the book-plate of John, Lord De La Warr, 
one of those represented in the accompanying plate :— 


Tue Ricut Hon. Joun West, Lorp De LA Warr. 

Style: No. 9, Framed Armorial. 

Date: Circa 1730. 

Arms : Quarterly of six. First: Ar., a 
fesse indented sa. (West). Second : 
Az., three leopards’ heads jessant- 
de-lys or (Cantelupe). Third : Gu., 
a lion ramp. within an orle of eight 
cross-crosslets fitché ar. (Dela- 
warr.) Fourth: Gu., three bars 
gemelles, and in chief a lion pass. } 
guard. or. Fifth: Ar., a fesse gu. 
between three mullets of six points 
sa. Sixth: Gu.,a bend and two The book-plate 
bendlets enhanced or, | 

Supporters: VDex., a wolf ppr. plain ; 
collared ar. Sin., a cockatrice ppr. | 

Badges: Within a crampet a small 
text r-—A rose per pale ar. and gu. 

Motto: Jour de ma Vie. 

Remarks. 

This nobleman succeeded as seventh 
Baron de La Warr in 1723. He was 
afterwards (1761) created Earl Dela- 
warr, Viscount Cantelupe, &c. He died 
1766. This book-plate shows strong 
reminiscences of the Jacobean style, and 
was probably engraved early in the 
eighteenth century. The arms are 
somewhat blundered. 1 have blazonec 
them as they are engraved.—F. J. T. 


1s 


pasted here. 


I always use note-paper of uniform size, and it is my intention 
eventually to leave my collection of book-plates arranged according to 
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date and style, and bound up in convenient-sized volumes. In the 
meantime I keep them in note-paper boxes in which they just fit, and 
are compactly and securely preserved. 

I shall be pleased if these notes should be useful as suggestions to 
any of my brother collectors of book-plates. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


1. William Rogers, Esq., of Dowdeswell, Gloucestershire. Style : 
No. 7, Early Armorial. Date: a.p. 1700. Arms: Arg., a mullet of five 
points or, on a chief gu. a fleur-de-lys or. Crest: A fleur-de-lys 
or. Remarks: William Rogers, Esq., of Dowdeswell, was a Master 
in Chancery. He was born in 1657 and died in 1734, and was 
buried at Dowdeswell. This is an interesting book-plate, being an 
early dated specimen. 

2. The Right Hon. John West, Lord Delawarr. The description 
of this book-plate is given above. 

3. Edwards. Style: No. 5, Chippendale. Date: About 1750-60. 
Arms: Per pale, erm. and ermines, a lion ramp. or. Crest: On 
a mount vert, a lion ramp. under an oak-tree ppr. Remarks: I 
have not been able to ascertain who was the owner of this plate. 
The arms are not correct. The division should be per bend sinister : 
at least it is soin the arms of all families of the name who bear 
similar arms, so far as I can ascertain. This plate is a fairly good 
specimen of the style to which it belongs. 

4. James Robinson Planché, Esq., Somerset Herald, &c.&c. Style: 
No. 9, Framed Armorial. Date: About 1854. Arms: Vert, a 
tower arg. between three plates, each charged with a cross gules. 
Crest: A demi-lion ramp. guard. arg. billeté gu. holding in his 
paws a plate, charged with a cross of the znd. Mottoes: “ En 
poursuivant la Verité,” and “ Pas aux planches mais a Dieu.” Badge : 
A barbican. Remarks: Mr. Planché was born on 27th February, 
1796, and died early in 1880. He was weil known as an author, 
antiquary, and herald. During his long life he produced a large 
number of successful dramas and extravaganzas, and also many works 
on archeology and heraldry, including his ‘‘ History of Costume,” 
‘‘ Cyclopzedia of Costume,” ‘* Pursuivant of Arms,” &c. &c. He was 
appointed Rouge Croix Pursuivant in 1854 and Somerset Herald in 
1866, and was a founder and died a vice-president of the British 
Archeological Association. 

Mr. Planché’s book-plate is a fine piece of engraving, and is in 
excellent heraldic style, and was probably designed by himself soon 
after his appointment as Rouge Croix Pursuivant. It forms a repre- 
sentation of his official seal in that capacity, suspended on a silken 
cord. 


at 
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Che Roast Beef of Did England. 


OW few out of the many who pride themselves on being 
citizens of a country famous above all others for the con- 
sumption of “ giant-like ox-beef” are versed in the past 

economy of their most famous staple article of good cheer! For, 
notwithstanding this ancient notoriety of Old England in the matter 
of its roast beef, it is only within the present century that any 
real attention has been bestowed upon our native breed of cattle, 
and only since the middle of the last century that it has been possible 
for the general public to enjoy the taste of the Merry Monarch’s 
table-creation all the year round. 

When we smile at our national caricaturist’s inimitable cartoon of 
the famished and ranivorous Gaul devouring with wolfish eyes the 
passing vision of genuine “‘ Rosbif,” we have not learnt to reflect that 
this wretch’s ancestors were both better clad and better nourished 
than Leicester’s soldiers or Drake’s seamen. Such, however, was 
undoubtedly the case. The abundant supply and cheapness of 
meat in those early times by no means compensated the consumer 
for its inferior quality. 

Previous to the introduction of foreign grasses, the hay-crops in 
this country were scanty in the extreme. The rough pasturage, 
which, in the absence of roots, formed the only supply of winter 
fodder, was chiefly required for sheep; and even this supply was 
somewhat precarious. 

With the close of winter, the breeding-stock and yearlings which 
had been kept, barely perhaps alive, in the folds surrounding the 
castle or manor house, for better protection, were turned out to grass, 
and fattened, as best they might, throughout the later spring and 
summer months. These comprised a period of six months at least, 
from Lady-day to Michaelmas, broadly speaking: and this period 
was almost wholly occupied with the care and profits of the stock. 
Calves, dropped in the early spring, were weaned ; dairy produce was 
largely accumulated ; sheep were shorn, and the hay-crop was got in. 

This grazing, or stock-maturing period of the agricultural year 
extended to the termination of the harvest of cereals. Then the 
farmer or owner of the land had time to look about him and consider 
the situation. 

This was usually as follows: The young or lean cattle turned out 
in the spring had improved rapidly during a favourable season, and 
were now fat, or at any rate fit for the butcher. Allowing for the 
previous consumption of house or field-weaned calves and lambs, 
which usually commanded high prices, and for the still larger con- 
sumption of dairy produce, the whole gains of this period had 
accumulated in the shape of surplus stock. There was a nett gain 
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per head on the grazing stock, a considerable store of solid butter 
and cheese for domestic consumption or for victualling purposes, 
and the increase from the breeding stock. About Michaelmas, 
therefore, or as late as St. Martin’s day, the yeoman, husbandman, 
or bailiff, after singling out such permanent stock as he had provision 
for during the winter, after replacing his plough-oxen or breeding- 
stock where it was necessary, had a large surplus of marketable 
beasts remaining on his hands. Now, at the present day, when the 
theory of the rotation of crops is both understood and practised, 
those beasts would either be sold to the butcher or artificially 
fattened during the winter months. At the time of which we are 
speaking, however, no such plan was either practised or, indeed, 
possible ; but the whole of the surplus stock was killed and salted 
down for winter consumption. 

The object of this investigation has been to show for how short a 
period it was within the reach even of the wealthiest classes to taste 
fresh beef. It was plainly bad economy to slaughter lean beeves too 
early in the summer, so that it was only for a few weeks at the end 
of the season that prime meat was obtainable under ordinary 
conditions. 

Not that the excellence even of the latter was to be guaranteed 
under all circumstances. After a dry summer, or a period of 
epidemic disease, the average quality of the meat could not have 
been very desirable. A fat ox will now weigh at least 1,000 lbs. ; 
then it seldom exceeded 400 lbs. Moreover, our ancestors were not 
in the least particular as to the sanitary condition of their food, and 
the flesh of animals carried off by disease was consumed by them 
without any hesitation. We must notice here that our early repute 
as a beef-fed nation was owing to a cause which no longer exists, in 
the same degree at least, namely, to a scarcity of other descriptions 
of animal food. Writers upon our early social economy—and they 
have not been many—have overlooked the fact that though in Tudor 
times this country was described by an enlightened foreigner as 
swarming with animal life, both wild and domestic, the market 
supply of nearly all kinds of fer@ nature must necessarily have been 
most limited. The strict conservancy of the rivers, the swanery 
laws, and the understood prerogative of great families in the way of 
purveyance, all tended to this result. Those who remember the 
scene depicted in “ Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time ” will recognise 
the truth of this assertion. Moreover, with the destruction of 
monastic society, with the Statute of Liveries, and the change from 
an agricultural to a mechanical epoch, there was no longer any 
scope for the enterprise of the medizval poacher, for now he would 
run the risk of being summarily dealt with as a confirmed vagabond. 
I have examined many hundred official and private accounts relating 
to the food-supply of this country during the Tudor period, and I 
find that their aggregate evidence all points to the same conclusion. 
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This is, that game, and even rabbits, were a high-priced luxury ; that 
the rearing of poultry had fallen greatly into neglect ; that the con- 
sumption of fresh provisions was very limited, and the substitution 
of salted provisions almost universal. 

Let us now proceed to ascertain what was included under this last 
heading. In the first place we can dismiss mutton altogether from 
our calculations. Where this was eaten it was used in a fresh state. 
But sheep were not fattened for their carcases, but were gvvwz7, as 
it were, on the endless tracts of down and pasture for the sake of 
their wool. Whenever one of these died it was usually by a natural 
death, and the first care of the owner was to remove the fell, his next 
to dress the flesh so as to be most palatable to the meaner members 
of his household. Doubtless there was, especially during the later 
summer months, plenty of mutton in the market; but the careful 
investigator will discover that this was in many cases of that descrip- 
tion known to visitors in the Highlands as ‘ braxy.” Calves and 
larabs, dressed whole, were eaten during their season in the better 
class of households; but the price paid for either was, notwith- 
standing certain statements to the contrary, very high. We have 
left, then, the following staple articles of food: beef, pork, fish, 
butter and cheese, and cereals. Now we have seen that beef must 
necessarily have been chiefly consumed salted or otherwise preserved, 
and the same observation has been applied to dairy produce. Bread, 
in its various forms, has always been an essential factor in our 
economy, whilst artificial, if not sentimental, causes rendered the 
consumption of salt fish at certain seasons a necessity to a devout 
people. 

The only rival, therefore, to salt beef was salt pork, and natural 
causes had defeated its once serious competition, not, perhaps, alto- 
gether in the interests of the consumer. It had very early been 
discovered that the flesh of the pig was capable of assimilating salt 
with more favourable results than in the case of any other animal, 
and therefore this class of food was largely cultivated in the middle 
ages. Even Chaucer’s dairy-woman, with exceptional facilities for 
tasting other meat had it been equally accessible, fed chiefly on 
‘“seynd bacoun,” with a poached egg now and then as a treat. 
Indeed, the rearing and feeding of pigs was carried out in those 
times on a gigantic scale. The flocks of different owners were con- 
fided to the charge of the professional swine-herd, who drove the 
animals into the forest glades in the autumn for the harvest of nuts.* 
The entries in the forest-rolls of the period will show, by the payment 
of the ‘‘ agistamente ” fees, how numerous these flocks were. Besides 
this, however, the fattening of choice specimens for the table was a 
practice as successfully carried out as it is in the present day. 

* This was the “drift” (agitatio). The act of pasturage was the ‘‘gisnent” 
(agistamenium). Superintended by proper officers (agistores) in the intersts of 
the Crown or lessor. 
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The condition of a boar to which five quarters of meal had been 
allowed can easily be imagined by the modern pig-fancier. In the 
Tudor period, however, there was no longer the same opportunity 
for feeding pigs on this large scale, for not only had a considerable 
portion of the old forests been cleared for pasture and arable cultiva- 
tion, but the vastly increased price of cereal grain prevented any 
profit being made by the artificial fattening of these animals.* Beef, 
therefore, at the commencement of the Elizabethan period, stood 
almost alone as a staple article of meat-diet, and this beef was almost 
invariably eaten in a salted form. 

I have already asserted that the economical condition of an earlier 
age will compare more than favourably in its reaction upon society 
with the heroic epoch of the latter half of the tenth century, and this 
is an assertion that will bear the test of figures. 

The neglected manuscript history of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries would furnish us with certain information concerning the 
diet of more than one class of the community. Take as an example 
the household accounts of an average medizeval family of distinction. 
There a slight breakfast was provided for casual members of the 
household. But at dinner or supper would sit down with the lady 
and her attendants certain distinguished visitors, local magnates, or 
travellers with their retinues. Besides these may be usually included, 
especially on holidays, the steward of the manor, the chaplain, and 
a variable number of the tenant-labourers. The ménxu for this com- 
pany was as follows: Loaves of white or black bread were served to 
cach, together with beer and wine in due proportion and distinction. 
Thrice a week, and during the whole of Lent, nothing else but fish 
was placed on the board, but this was supplied in vast abundance 
and in great variety of form. White and red herring, hard fish, salt 
fish, cod, turbot, plaice, and gar-fish were chiefly eaten. 

On the other four days, however, namely on Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Sunday, meat was freely eaten. A quarter of beef was 
usually allowed, but with it were consumed twice asmuch bacon, a calf 
or 2 sheep, sucking pigs, and a profusion of poultry, game, and pigeons. 
We shall look in vain for any approach to such a diet as this after the 
Revolution of the sixteenth century. 

Towards the close of the reign of Edward IV., and near the end of 
the feudal age, we find the food-supply of a middle-class household 
regulated as follows :— 

Wheat, bought in small quantities, is extremely cheap, there being 
little advance on the prices of the earlier part of the century. Salt 
fish is eaten in prodigious quantities. Beef is seldom tasted, but a 
calf is dressed on great occasions. The market price of game is 
almost prohibitory. 











* Latimer complained that his poor countrymen were in danger of having to 
** pay for a pig, a pound.” 
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On the other hand a cow is kept, and dairy produce turned to 
account in the household-in every possible way. Cheese is largely 
bought, and seems very cheap, and beer is laid in on a most lavish scale. 

In the year after the Armada, or rather for the first six months of 
the year, the household accounts of a prominent Elizabethan family 
contain the following entries for the purchase of provisions :— 

1724 lbs. of salt-beef; 3 quarters of veal; 5 beasts’ bellies and 
tongues ; 1 quarter, 1 leg, r shoulder, and 3 necks of mutton. 

64 ling (during Lent) and a few fresh fish. 1 wey of cheese, 2 
bushels of pease, and 24 lbs. of oatmeal. 

Bread was made and beer brewed on the premises ; but the price 
of corn was very high. It was, in fact, treble that of the two first 
periods instanced ; while the price of meat had barely doubled. This 
circumstance alone denotes an unhealthy condition of society. 

Numberless entries in the State papers and official accounts of the 
period prove the enormous consumption of salt-beef by the Army and 
Navy of Elizabeth. 

Contemporary literature, especially that of the drama, contains 
plentiful mention of beef as a standing dish, and this is sure to be 
either sodden, pressed, or powdered. This was, after all, the pidce de 
réststance of men of ‘wit and pleasure” of the Falstaff or Bobadil type— 
when debarred from the delicacies of French dishes at the ordinary 
or capon at the tavern—to which they contrived to render justice 
with the relish of a bunch of radishes and a stoup of wine. This also, 
in a coarser form as pickled beef, was served out, together with 
mouldy biscuit and sour beer, with a sparing hand by the Govern- 
ment to its gallant soldiers and sailors—rations which caused greater 
mortality in their ranks than the bullets of the enemy. 

Even in the next century, Walton, the well-to-do [merchant] and 
zealous sportsman, would make a good honest meal ot powdered beef 
and radishes, washed down with a flask of milk-sack or other drink 
cunningly compounded. 

Later still, the boiled round of salt beef invariably graced the board 
of every country squire, decked with carrots and parsnips. It was no 
roast sirloin, we may be sure, nor Yorkshire pudding, that formed 
the mid-day meal of the reverend and lusty Mr. Thwackum, but 
boiled beef and suet dumpling. Then and for much later the stand- 
ing roasted joint, mentioned by the essayists of Anne’s reign, was 
shoulder of mutton—the size gud non of the tavern bill of fare. 

What a change has been wrought in the manners of our nation by 
these circumstances of diet. The “glorious” Reformation changed 
a society of agriculturists, merchants, and scholars into one of mono- 
polists, usurers, and zesthetic pedants. In the former age the rural 
population—the mass of the nation—was sober, industrious, and 
eminently moral. Amongst the nobility the laity were turbulent and 
politically short-sighted, whilst the clergy were both wealthy and 
successfully ambitious. These may be taken as the characteristics of 
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a grain-cultivating, scattered, and domestic people. A meat diet, 
where it was in force, was chiefly qualified by the selection of salt- 
assimilating food, such as pork and fish ; or of fresh meat, game, and 
dairy produce. The result of the exceptions to this rule may be seen 
in the case of the feudal households and civil wars of the Lancastrian 
period. 

Agriculture as a predominant occupation was swept away by the 
Reformation, and the movement which it represented. ‘Then fol- 
lowed an era of intellectual vigour, private rapacity, and public 
depravity. 

Small holdings were broken up ; grasping landlords swallowed the 
peasant’s living, and agrarian outrages were universal. Profitable 
grazing was the aim of the needy courtier or the merchant-usurer who 
had taken over an estate as a good investment. 

Two great effects followed these disastrous causes. The first a 
change in the habits of the people, the other in their diet. 

The field labourer became a mechanic, a garrison soldier, a pirate, 
acolonist. He, became as far as the foresight of the age would 
permit, a producer dependent upon a cheap food supply to meet 
foreign competition. As an idle consumer, too, he was still more 
dependent on native food production. It was then that the result of 
the change we have alluded to took effect. Grazing on a large scale 
produced a plentiful supply of wool to feed the great cloth-weaving 
industry; but neither these inhabitants of the towns, nor the troops 
engaged on defensive service, nor the maritime population, nor the 
helpless and dependent colonist, could be fed on the same terms as 
before. The price of grain was three to two of that of meat, com- 
pared with former years. Moreover, these dense centres of population 
must receive provisions of a portable or consistent nature. Vegetables 
there were none, speaking generally, and the place of bread was 
supplied, for victualling purposes, by inferior biscuit. 

Mutton could not be salted, or easily contracted for. Bacon was 
2id.a pound. The consumption of fish had to be fostered by penal 
enactments. Pease and rice were scarce. What then was left but 
beef? Lean, salt, often tainted beef, coarse bread or mouldy 
biscuit, and sour beer—for the art of brewing was then in its second 
infancy—formed the staple food of our population for the two 
centuries which succeeded the Reformation. The result of this change 
of life may be read in the history of the nation itself; in a career of 
forced vitality, and in a long record of the bodily and mental 
corruption which accompanied and succeeded them. 

Crowded centres of industry, waste areas of corn land, and the 
barrack-life of the unproductive, may all be traced to the confined 
energy of over-fed bodies. In one direction, inter-marriages sowed 
the seeds of leprosy and scrofula. In another, malarious fevers and 
ague were at work. In a third, scurvy, accompanied often by mental 
delusions, preyed upon some of the choicest spirits of the community. 
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At length the reaction came. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
we find in this country an agricultural population which practises the 
rotation of crops ; and an industrial population whose diet is varied 
by fresh or salt-assimilating meat, and improved by milk, potatoes, 
and fruit ; for the artificial production of grain and meat is the result 
of a voluntary sacrifice beyond the reach of the morality of previous 
ages. Under that system the ox is fattened at a comparative loss 
that the soil may be tilled more productively ; and, therefore, beef is 
dear that bread may be cheap. This is the grand arcanum of our 
modern science of farming. 

As we have seen before, when corn is cheap pork can be fed with 
profit, and poultry becomes once more the perquisite to the farmer 
that it was during the middle ages. 

Therefore it is that our past experience has enabled us to calculate 
the value of beef in the following formula. That when bread is pure 
and cheap, meat fresh and dear, and other provisions well-selected 
and easily obtainable, then our bodies will be most healthy, our minds 
most clear, and our lives most irreproachable. 

Huspert HALL. 


@ 


Anno finito.— Che End of the Bear. 


Man marks the years, the petty days and hours, 
On life’s brief calendar, and calls it Time, 
Himself the index—spring, the summer's prime, 
The sober autumn, winter’s failing powers ; 

The weary clock then stops, and Death is ours ! 
Oh, masque of years! we frame the Christmas rhyme, 
Summon the bellman to ring out the chime 
With warning peals from all the city towers, 
Whose voices, swelling through the misty night, 
Call out, ‘‘ The year is dead, the Heir proclaim, 
Christen and crown, and bring him to the light, 
And on the calendar record his name.” 

Oh, mockery ! what specks do mar our sight, 
The dread Eternity remains the same ! 


ae 
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Che Chantry or Ropal free Chapel of St. Mary 
Berking Church, London. 


By THE REv. JOSEPH MASKELL. 
(Concluded from p. 114.) 


PART 1. 


HE chapel of St. Mary, being a Royal foundation, and built 
jaa for the repose of Richard I. and his successors, naturally 

became the care of the kings of England. Enriched by 
Edward I. and by Edward IV., it was also repaired by Richard III. 
Baker the Chronicler records amongst the few good deeds of this 
monarch, that he rebuilt this chantry and added to the original 
foundation a collegiate establishment, consisting of a dean and six 
canons. The deanery was given to Edmund Chaderton, whom 
Baker calls “a great creature of this king’s.”* 

Richard III., during his brief reign, was particularly munificent in 
religious foundations. Besides the College of Priests attached to 
Barking Chapel, he founded a chantry of no less than a hundred 
chaplains in York Cathedral, and a collegiate establishment at 
Middleham. Another college at Barnard’s Castle which he pro- 
jected does not seem to have been ever established. He endowed 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, with a rental of 500 marks a year. 
His character is a difficult one to estimate. His short reign was on 
the whole beneficial to the country; his actions were the natural 
result of the evil influences of his age and time, when ‘‘ violence and 
unscrupulousness had become a part almost of the established order 
of things,” at least in the political world.t 

Chantries and guilds were suppressed by Edward VI., a.D. 1547, 
and this institution shared the fate of the rest. After its suppression, 
according to Newcourt, the ground upon which it stood was used as 
a garden during the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, ‘till at last a 
strong frame of timber and brick was set thereon as a storehouse for 
merchants’ goods.” In Stow’s “ Annals” (1548), we read : “ Barking 
Chapel, nigh the Tower, was pulled down ;” and in Smith’s “‘ Arms 
of the Mayors and Sheriffs ” (1605), ‘‘ Our Ladie’s Chapel of Barking 
near Tower Hill is now quite pulled downe and houses builded in 
place thereof.” The once venerated statue of the Virgin had been, 





* Seethe Harleian MSS. (433, p. 104-6), where St. Mary’s is called a ‘‘ ffree 
chapel,” Chaderton nominated dean, and certain others canons. Compare, also, 
p- 102a of the same MS., ‘“‘license given to Dean Chaderton of Barking, and 
to the canons there, to grant to Elizabeth Abbess, of Barking, an annuity of £20 
to them granted ; if unpaid, it shall be lawful to restrain.” 

t+ See Gairdner’s ‘‘ Life of Richard III.,’’ and for the College of Barking see 
Dugdale’s ‘* Monasticon,” vol. vi. (ed. of 1850), p. 1456. 
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without doubt, destroyed long ere this, under the statute for the 
removing and breaking down of all “idolatrous images” in 
churches. 

REFERENCES to the chapel of St. Mary are numerous in ancient 
documents. In the ‘‘ Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth of York” 
(1470) are the following entries : ‘‘ Paid to our Ladye of Berkinge 
xi* vit, Item to Sir William Barton, preest, singinge at oure Ladye 
of Barking, vi* viii?.” 

In the “Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VIII.” (1503) there is 
‘‘an offering of 6/8 to our Lady of Barking.” 

In Devon’s “ Issues of the Exchequer,” appendix, 448, 4to., 4th 
ed., there is a “ grant of money to Wm. Rawle, chaplain, performing 
divine service in the Chapel of the Blessed Mary de Berking for the 
prosperity of the king and the salvation of the soul of the Duke of 
York, his father, £10, untill the king sh¢ further provide for him.” 

In 1476, ‘‘ Ric. Balder (? Baldry), Master of the Chapel-royal of 
Berking, is made Prebend of Coton in the church of St. Edith at 
Tamworth.”* 

From Fabian’s ‘‘Chronicle,” Anno 21 Hen. VII., we learn, 
“This yere in the ende of July was a gracyous myracle shewed by 
oure Ladye image of Barkynge*by a mayden chylde that a cart laden 
with stone yode over.” 

In the *‘ Will” of Dion. Spicer, an extract from which is preserved 
in Strype’s “Stow,” dated 1500, this chapel is called ‘‘ Berking- 
shaw.” Spicer was ‘‘ Capellanus in Capella B. M. de Berkingshaw— 
juxta Turrim.” 

Str THomas More, speaking of the affability of Henry VIIL., 
says: ‘‘ He is so courteous to all that every one may find somewhat 
whereby he may imagine that he loves him even as do the citizens’ 
wives of London, who think that our Lady’s image near the Tower 
doth smile on them as they pass before it.” 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT of the goods belonging to this 
chantry, A.D. 1547, when chantries were abolished by Act of Parlia- 
ment, I transcribe from a ‘‘ Declaration made by Sir Roger Thorneley, 
Knt., Chief Baron, concerning the lands belonging to All Hallows, 
Barking, in 1 Ed. VI.” :— 

“The Brotherhode or Chapell of Barking: (1) King Edward the 
Fourthe of famous memory founded in the chappell two chauntries, 
and for the perpetual sustenance of two chapleynes to sing and cele- 
brate in the said chappell for his soule, gave unto the M‘ and Wardens 
of the same fraternytie and their survivours forever the Lordshipp of 
Totenbeck, in the co. of Surrey, by yere xxiiij' iii®. ij4, whereof is paid 
to Sir John Allen, preest, M.A., x—to John Waysdick, viii. In 
quit rents to the King’s Maiestie iiij' ii* viij‘., and there remaneth 
clere xl* vj*, 








* Rotuli Pat., 1476. 
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(2) “Sir John Rysley, Knight, gave unto the s? M‘ and Wardens 
for the support of a chapleyne to sing for his soule all those his tene- 
ments in the parish of St. Christopher and Little St. Bartholemew, by 
year xvij x*, (whereof is paid) to Sir John Arley, preest, viij!, Spent 
at obitt. x'' Spent about the ways of the conductes, &c., viili, and 
there remaneth x\°. 

(3) ‘Robert Tate gave unto the same for a chapleyn to sing for his 
soule in the s¢ chapell for ever, and for the keeping of an obitt. all his 
landes of the yerely value of xxij'' x. viij,? (whereof is paid) to Ric. 
Debyns, preest, viii. Spent at obitt. iiij xi* viij¢, to the poore xv’, 
quitt rents yerely viij‘, and there remaneth clere viij' xvi’. 

‘‘ Landes, tenem", &c., belonging to we: same fraternytie, called 
chycheles rents, of yearly value xiiij ij’ iiij¢, paid in ordinary de- 
ductions yearly ix xiij® viij’, and there remaneth iiij! viij* viij¢. 

“Memor. There is diverse goods of the same nrotherhode which 
remayne by inventorie indented with the M' and Wardens there to 
the kinge’s use.” 

Without doubt, it was upon a series of ‘ Declarations” like the 
above that the Act of 1547, for the “ Dissolution of Chantries and 
Free Chapels,” was founded. 

According to Willis (v. 2), the following pensioners remained to 
this foundation after its suppression: John Ramede, 4 13 6s. 8d. ; 
John Wisedale and Richard Devias, £5 each; John Foothead, £3 
6s. 8d. 

The fate of the endowments of St. Mary’s Chapel may be partially 
traced through the volumes in the Record Office, entitled ‘ Parti- 
culars for the Sale of Colleges,” &c., and “ Inventories of Particulars 
of Grants ” (2 Edward VI.)* 

On the 6th May, 1548, sundry tenements in the parish of All 
Hallows, Barking, belonging to St. Mary’s Guild, passed to ** John 
Yelde, woodmonger, of London, and Nicholas Mitchell, bere brewer.’ 
Part of Tate’s chantry was purchased by Thomas Wilkes, haberdasher, 
of London and Calais ; a farm in the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
belonging to this chantry, passed to Thomas Wilkes and Thomas 
Atkins ; other of the endowments were purchased by William Plaice, 
Nicholas Spakeman, Henry Polsted, and William More. ~ 

Sir Thomas Gresham, Knight, with certain other mercers, probably 
for the Mercers’ Company, purchased rents, farms, and tenements be- 
longingto the same chantry. The manor of Totingbec and the advow- 
son of Streatham fell to Dudley, Earl of Warwick. They now belong to 
the Duke of Bedford, having become the property of the Russells 
through a marriage in 1695. That part of the ‘“‘ Priory of Ogbourn ’ 
which belonged to Berking Chapel, I have failed to trace. Britton 
(Beauties of Wilts, iii. 253), following Tanner’s ‘“ Notitia Monastica,” 





* Vol. ii. pp. 16 and 315. 
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asserts that “on the suppression of the Alien Priories in the reign of 
Henry V. the tithes and other spiritualities of the establishment were 
given to the Dean and Canons of Windsor; but the Priory and the 
Manors of Great and Little Ogbourn were granted by Henry VI. to 
the Provost and Fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, which he had 
founded.” 

The site of the chapel and its precincts is now the property of the 
Mercers’ Company ; it is covered with houses, some of which are in 
course of removal fur.the Metropolitan line of railway from Tower- 
hill to the Mansion House. The Chapel of St. Mary, though it stood 
in the cemetery of Barking parish, has no remarkable fame as a place 
of burial. Stow's ‘‘Survey” records the name of Hamond de Lega 
as having been buried here; his name, however, does not appear in 
the Harleian MSS. (544, p. 111), which purports to be a copy, by 
Stow, of the names of those buried in Barking Chapel, taken at ‘‘a 
visitacion made the 27 of Marche, the 24 yere of Henry the 8, by the 
Clarenceaux Kyng of Armes of the Southe parte of England.” The 
following list of tombs in the chapel of ‘‘ oure lady of Berking” is 
supplied by this document :— 

‘*At the northe ende of the highe Autar lyethe in a tombe Sir 
Robert Tate, Knight, maior of London, and marchaunt of the Staple 
of Callys, and Margery, his wyfe. At the southe ende of the said 
altar John Carvell, marchaunt, of the Staple; and in the quiere lyes 
William Frayne, Thomas Mowbray, of Yorkshire, Esquire, John 
Crosse, William Brytton; and without the quiere dore, in a brylys (?), 
barred with yron, lyes Sir John Rysley, Knight; and on the other 
side, in a tomb, lyes William Bamffyse (? Bamfylde), and by him 
Thomas Ffronyke, Esquire; and benethe them, in the wall on the 
northe syde, lyes Robert Younge, and Doreas, his wyfe.” 

In the ‘ Will” of Dion. Spicer, Capellanus, already quoted, the tes- 
tator appoints ‘‘corpus meum sepeliendum in Capella predicta ante 
introitum chori."’ He leaves, also, “‘ pro lapide marmoreo ad tegen- 
dum corpus et pro pavimentum, 4os.” 

Probably others of the ministering clergy were here interred. 

Among these names, Robert Tarte, mercer, Lord Mayor of London, 
is the only person of any note. By his will, date November 13, 
1500, he desires to be buried “in the Chapel of oure Lady, called 
Berking Chapel, beside Berking Church, in the City of London, at 
the E. end of the N. aisle, before the Altar of oure Lady,” and as 
near to the wall as might be, directing his executors to make an arch 
in the wall, and to erect a chapel on the north side, to be called 
St. Thomas’ Chapel; to provide a table with the martyrdom of St. 
Thomas, and a priest to say mass in the same chapel tor his soul. 
He gives numerous legacies to the Lord Mayor, Recorder, and other 
civic functionaries, to attend his funeral and obitt; £10 to the high 
altar of Berking Church for ‘‘tithes forgotten,’ and £20 to the fabric 
of the church for leave to make the chapel. Hus will was proved 
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January 26, 1500-1. Sir Robert Tate’s monument was doubtless 
removed, and its materials sold, at the destruction of the chapel ; but 
a writer in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1842 has partially traced its 
subsequent fortunes.* 

At the sale of the pictures at Strawberry Hill, lot 4, bought by the 
Duke of Sutherland, consisted of a picture in four panels, describe 
in the catalogue—probably by Horace Walpole himself, the collector 
—as being portraits of Cardinal Beaufort, Archbishop Kempe, Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, and some person, in the act of adoration, 
unknown. These portraits are proved by their emblems to be really 
figures of saints, and probably two of the Magi who visited the infant 
Redeemer at Bethlehem. The remainder of the altar-piece—very 
likely consisting of the Virgin and Child—is lost ; obliterated at the 
Reformation. The kneeling figure is, perhaps, Alderman Tate him- 
self, since above him there is his shield of arms. But the whole 
*‘ table” seems to have been an importation from the Continent, and 
Sir Robert’s achievement of arms alone was added before its erection 
in this chapel. 

Robert Tate, son of the preceding Alderman, Sir Robert, by his 
will, proved at Lambeth 1509, bequeaths endowments to the Tate 
chantry in Berking Chapel. Margery, the wife of the elder Robert, 
died, apparently, in 1511, and was buried in All Hallows, Barking. 
Her will, proved in that year, mentions the chantries founded by her 
husband here and at Coventry. 

Such, in brief, is the history of this famous chantry chapel, long 
since “reformed” away. While it lasted, no doubt, it did good ser- 
vice to God and to man. No candid and honourable Englishman can 
afford to treat with contempt the virtues and excellencies of our 
“ Catholic forefathers,”’ although he may be, as I trust I am, a faith- 
ful son of the Reformed Church. There is, indeed, very much t> 
admire in the fervent devotion and self-sacrifice of Englishmen in pre- 
Reformation times. We have many things to learn from them. We 
may call them “ superstitious,” but they had great faith, and a rever- 
ence for things sacred and unseen rare in these days. If they could 
not tolerate heresy, they had unbounded charity for ignorance, 
poverty, and suffering. They realised the ties of brotherhood and 
the idea of sympathy to an extent unknown to us in these days of 
keen competition and disintegrating strife. And there is much that 
is very striking and worthy of imitation in the way in which they 
sought to associate even the commonest transactions of life with the 
influences and observances of religion. The old system had unques- 
tionably a beauty and morality of its own, and many charming features 
in which mere Protestantism, however much it may favour the growth 
of personal and individual religion, is deficient. 








* See Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1842, p. 24; and Notes and Queries, 3rd 
series, vol. x., 1866, p. 20. 
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How good would it be for these “ enlightened days” if we could 

revive more of the old charity, reverence, and sympathy, without the 

superstitions and mental servitude from which we (often too phari- 
saically and without reason) boast to be free. 


9 


Q * Goddard,” or Drinking-Cup. 


Rn: E, in his “ Every-Day Book,” essays an explanation of the 
word “goddard,” as applied to a drinking-cup, which he 
opines may mean ‘ Godward.” According to Camden, 

the derivation is “godly the cup,” and Archdeacon Nares thinks 
that it may be in this connection a christening cup. Hone cites 

‘‘yoddard ” as being mentioned in the old play of ‘‘ Tancred and Gis- 
munda,”—‘‘ Lucrece entered, attended by a maiden with a covered 

goddard of gold.” And, further, he says that Myton speaks of “a 

goddard, or anniversary spice-bowl.” And drinking-cups are called 
in some parts of North Wales, and especially in Anglesey, goddards 
to the present day. Thus far Mr. Hone. 

Mr. Richard Jeffries, in his memoir of the Goddards of North 
Wilts, refers to a cup being called a goddard, and speaks of a 
Goddard cup held in reverence by the Manx people. This cup, he 
theorises, may have been in the possession of Godred or Goddard, 
last of the Danish line of kings of Man; or it may have belonged tc 
some of the Norwegian line of Goddard Crovan, who afterwards 
usurped the throne, and thus have become identified with them. An- 
other account says it belonged to Magnus the Norwegian, who took 
it from the shrine of St. Olave, who was third son of Goddard 
Crovan. The shrine was opened A.D. 1098, but no mention of a 
cup is made in the Chronicon Mannie@ as having been taken from it. 

The following is the inscription, which is in Saxon black-letter, on 
the cup: “ Ufo: || Johis: Mich: || Mgn : Pncipis : De: || He : Manae : 
Vich: || Liahia : Mgryneil : || Et: spat : Do : Jhu : Da: || Clea : Iilora : 
Opa: || Fecit: Ano: Di: || Ia: || 930: Ouili: Oimi: | :” 

Proposed to be read thus : 

“Ufo Johannis Mich Magni Principis de He Manz Vich Liahia 
Magrynei et sperat Jesu Dari Clementiam Illorum Opera Fecit Anno 
Domini 993 Ouili Oimi.” 

But the cup bearing this inscription, and to which I shall hereafter 
refer, is not in the Isle of Man, but is in the possession of the 
Macleods of Macleod, who, according to Sir Walter Scott, derived it 
from Somerled, Thane of Argyll. 

‘* Fill me the mighty cup, he said, 
First owned by royal Somerled.” 

The only cup that I can hear of in the Isle of Man of any celebrity 
is the Balla-Fletcher cup, now owned by Mrs. Bacon, Seafield, St. 
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Anne’s, which is said to be of fairy origin, and clearly to have no 
connection with the Goddard cup of which Mr. Jeffries speaks. The 
Balla-Fletcher cup is of glass, engraved with sprigs, and is in shape 
something like an ordinary tumbler. 

A curious fact, which seems to point to some especial connection 
between cups and the race of Goddards, is that in the seventeenth 
century there were ten heads of the Goddard family residing on their 
own estates in North Wilts, who each possessed a glass cup beautifully 
engraved and held in great estimation for some reason or other. Mr. 
H. N. Goddard, of Clyffe Manor (head of the North Wilts Goddards), 
still possesses one of these cups, and prizes it highly as the “Goddard 
cup.” It has a beautiful rose-spray and butterfly engraved upon it, 
and is of goblet shape, standing 8} inches high ; the circumference of 
the mouth 14 inches, and that of the stand 14} inches. 

Mr. Jeffries, in tracing the descent of the Goddard family, advances 
a theory which the more one looks into the subject the more one is 
inclined to agree with, namely, that the Goddards were probably 
descended from the Man-god, Odin, whose descendants were allowed 
precedence of the Northmen of Norway and Denmark. And in this 
connection we think we may possibly discover the origin of the 
application of the name Goddard to a drinking-cup. 

Grimm mentions in his ‘‘ Deutsche Mythologie” the old Norse 
Godi (pontifex), hofs-godi ( fani antistes), godord (sacerdotium). He 
says: “A noteworthy passage in the Ynglingasaga, cap. 2, which 
regards the Ases as altogether from Asia, and their residence, Asgard, 
as a great place of sacrifice, makes the twelve principal ases sacrificial 
ases, “ hof-godar.” Again: “In Iceland even under Christianity the 
judges retained the name and several of the functions of the heathen 
Godar.” 

In the Norse words given by Grimm we clearly find the origin of 
the name Goddard, and to this we add a passage from Mr. Jeffries’ 
work :— 

“ When the land became too crowded, or the spirit of adventure 
stirred them, a member of the sacred race (of Godr, descendants of 
Odin) stepped on board his mailed bark, and, followed by a small 
band of warriors, sailed to Iceland. There he ran his ship ashore, 
took possession of the soil, and consecrating a spot to Odin, became 
the Godord, or priest-king.” 

And either from Iceland, or from some northern point, these 
Northmen seem to have spread to the various parts of Europe, where 
their descendants may be found in Denmark, France, Germany, 
England, and Ireland ; for it does not follow that the Goddards or 
Godards have one common ancestor. Even those settled in England 
in various counties may be the descendants of Godards who had no 
«affinity with each other. 

There were Danish Goddards kings of Dublin, and Danish 
Goddards who held sway over the Isle of Man, besides the Nor- 
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wegian line of Goddards. ‘A Danish Guthred erected nearly goo 
years ago the ancient pile of Castle Rushen, which greatly resembles 
Elsinore.” 

The first descent of these Northmen on the Isle of Man appears 
to have been in the time of Rodic Mawr (Roderick the Great), a 
Welch prince who reigned over ‘‘ North and South Wales, with 
Powysland, Anglesey, and the Isle of Man.” 

Orry, or Orrey, a Danish prince, about the year g20 conquered 
the Orcades and Hebrides, and completed his victories by the sub- 
jugation of the Isle of Man.” And to him the island is indebted for 
the Scandinavian character of its constitution. 

In the Danish dynasty we find several Goddards : there is Goddard 
son of Orry; Macon, or Hacon, son of Goddard McHarald, and 
Godred his son. 

I must here observe that there was a league between the Danes of 
Dublin and the Danes of Man, the sovereigntiés: of Man and Dublin 
being held by one person or by members of one family; hence we 
find that one of the Goddards (King of Man) was son of Sygtrig, 
King of the Danes in Dublin, and doubtless one of the Danish 
priest-king race. 

Then we come to the Icelandic chief, Goddard Crovan or 
Chrouban (white-handed), who, according to Cummings, invaded 
Man when Fingall, son of Goddard (of Danish race), was reigning. 
He established himself there in 1077, also in Dublin and part of 
Leinster. From him is descended the Goddard line of kings who 
for nearly 200 years held the sceptre of the isle as viceroys to the 
monarch of Norway: Goddard Crovan counting as a Norwegian 
through having associated himself with the King of Norway. His 
memory is still prominent in the Isle of Man through the Goddard 
Crovan stone. Magnus, the last king of this race, died at Castle 
Rushen November 24, 1265—or, according to another account, in 
1274—and was buried at Furness Abbey. 

Having traced the Goddards as the priest-kings descended from 
Odin, I now wish to suggest a theory with regard to the cup or 
goblet called by that name. I think it may have been originally the 
cup which the priests used in their religious ceremonials and from 
which libations were poured, and that in due time it came to be 
called a goddard through being used by one who bore the office of 
priest. 

Archdeacon Nares connects it with a religious ceremony, and 
both he and Mr. Hone shadow forth in “ godward” and “ godly 
the cup,” that there is a religious element connected with it ; “ God” 
being in all Teutonic languages the name of the Supreme Being. 
That the cup was especially connected with the rites of Odin and 
his priests one can readily imagine ; drinking forming one great item 
of the jovialities of the Scandinavian deities; the guest cup, the 
parting cup, the libations ; and the minne-drinking, where the drinker 
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before taking any himself poured some out of his vessel for the god 
or house-sprite. 

* At grand sacrifices and banquets the god or gods were remem- 
bered, and their minni (or remembrance) drunk.” “ At the burial of 
a king there was brought up a goblet called Bragafull (funeral toast 
cup), before which everyone stood up, took a solemn vow, and 
emptied it.” “After conversion the people did not give up the 
custom, but drank the mnne of Christ, Mary, and the Saints.” 

Grimm gives an account of a libation to Odin, still practised at 
Schaumberg at harvest time, where, at the last stroke of the mowers’ 
scythes, they raise them aloft, then plant them upright, and beat the 
blades three times with the strop. Each spills on the field a little 
of the drink he has, whether beer, brandy, or milk, then drinks him- 
self, while they wave their hats, beat their scythes three times, and 
cry aloud, “ Wéld! Wéld! Wold!” (Woden or Odin). 

Thus we find that the cup was especially connected with the rites 
of Odin, and if we look a little closer, with Odin himself. We read 
that when he wandered through the world in disguise he was 
accustomed to leave costly gifts at the houses where he received 
hospitality, but the lordliest gift he could bestow was the pouring of 
a drop of Odhrarir into the parting cup. This Odhrarir was the 
blood of Odhr, the genius of poetry, who had been basely murdered 
by the dwarfs Fialar and Giallar. They rendered him unconscious 
by a powerful potion, and then drew all the blood from his veins. 
This blood they collected into three vessels, having manipulated it to 
different degrees of strength. The first inspired with poetic fervour; 
the second was more powerful, and he who drank of it felt as if 
scales fell from his eyes. He recognised in the stranger the god in 
disguise ; he sank praying before him, and was henceforth called to 
be a priest of the god. This was Bodn,the cup of dedication or 
submission. The third decoction was the most powerful, and who- 
ever drank it felt almost on an equality with the god, dared to look 
at him and to ask him questions. This was Son (Sime), the cup of 
expiation or atonement. But all to whom Odin had presented the 
cup were, after death, taken to Valhalla. 

The giving of the cup of Odin was doubtless imitated by the 
godar or priests in their ceremonies, and came to be called godord 
(goddard), after godord (sacerdotium), priesthood, or office of priest. 

This is, of course, simply theoretical; but it appears to me a not 
improbable reason for the name of goddard being bestowed upon a 
drinking-cup. 

And now to revert to the cup with the inscription in old Saxon 
black-letter upon it in the possession of the Macleods of Macleod. 
Sir Walter Scott gives a translation of the Saxon as follows :—‘ Ufo 
the son of Magnus, Prince of Man, the grandson of Liahia Mac- 
gryaeil, trusts in the Lord Jesus that their works (ze. his own and 

hose of his ancestors) will be accepted.” 
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Sir Walter Scott places the date at 993, and says the cup was 
first owned by Somerled, Thane of Argyll and Lord of the Isles, 
who lived in the twelfth century. 

Now, taken in connection with Mr. Jeffries having quoted the cup 
as the Goddard cup, it is a curious fact that Somerled married a 
daughter of Olaus or Olave, the third son of Goddard Crovan, to 
whom the cup in question is said to have probably belonged, and 
that during the reign of Godred (son of Olave, and consequently 
brother-in-law of Somerled), the latter wrested the sceptre of Man 
from the hands of his relative. ‘‘The dispute was adjusted by a 
division of the Island, and the Isles, amounting in all to 300, 
Somerled taking the northern division, including 200 of the Isles. 
On the death of Somerled the whole was recovered to the throne.” 

Here, then, is a legitimate means of the cup having come into the 
possession of the Macleods, and yet having belonged to the Goddard 
race of kings. 

Mr. William Keddie, however, puts the cup spoken of by Sir 
Walter Scott as being of the sixteenth century, Sir Walter having, 
according to him, mistaken the date. If this be so, there may yet 
be another theory raised, that the Magnus spoken of was the last of 
the Goddard line of kings, though the coincidences favouring the 
supposition that it belonged to Goddard Crovan and Somerled are 
somewhat curious. 

In conclusion, the point I have tried to establish is, that the 
origin of “ goddard” as applied to cups or goblets is derived from 
their use in the rites of the priests of Odin, either in imitation of the 
original cup of Odin, or through the minni-drinking or libations, all 
of which invested it with a sacred character, and that through this 
assimilation with the godord (sacerdotium) they came in time to be 
called goddards. 

I have stated my point very crudely, but if the matter is of any 
interest to antiquarians (as it seems to me that it might possibly be), 
perhaps someone more versed in Scandinavian lore than I am ma 
be able to throw some clearer light upon the subject. 

JuLia GopDARD. 
& 


TWELVE GRIEVOUS DEFAULTERS.— In rummaging over the Charter 
collections of Sir Hans Sloane, a correspondent of 7he Antiquarian 
Magazine \ately found, buried in a roll of lands belonging to Ralph 
Basset, ina handwriting probably of the latter part of the twelfth or of 
the early part of the thirteenth century, the following catalogue of 
persons useless, or rather positively harmful, in a community: (1) 
Sapiens sine operibus bonis ; (2) Senex sine religione ; (3) Adolescens 
sine obedientia ; (4) Dives sine eleemosyna ; (5) Femina sine pudentia ; 
(6) Dominus sine virtute; (7) Christianus contentiosus; (8) Pauper 
superbus ; (9g) Rex iniquus ; (10) Episcopus negligens ; (11) Plebs sine 
disciplinad ; (12) Populus sine lege. 
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Che bistory of Hilds. 
By CorNELIUS WALFORD, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from page 254.) 
PART JI1. 
CHAPTER XV.—Anglo-Saxon Gilds (continued). 


AMBRIDGE.—Next in antiquity is supposed to rank the Gild 

of the Thanes of Cambridge. I here fall back upon the learning 

of Dr. Hickes, who, in his Zhesaurus (1. Dissert. Epist. 20), 

gives what he designates the full text of the Ordinances of this 

Association, which was of the Social Order of Gilds: ‘In this 

writing is contained an account of an Institution established by the 
members of the Society (Gild) of noblemen in Caméridge :— 

“It is ordained, that all the members shall swear by the Holy 
Reliques, that they will be faithful to each of their fellow-members, 
as well in Religious as in worldly matters ; and that (in all disputes) 
they will always take part with him that has justice on his side. 

“When any member shall die, he shall be carried by the whole 
Society to whatever place of interment he shall have chosen ; and 
whoever shall not come to assist in bearing him, shall forfeit a 
sextarium of honey ; the Society making up the rest of the expense, 
and furnishing each his quota towards the funeral entertainment ; as 
also two pence for charitable purposes : out of which, as much as is 
meet and convenient is to be bestowed upon the Church of 
St. Etheldred. 

“‘When any member shall stand in need of assistance from his 
fellow-members, notice thereof shall be given to the Reeve or 
Warden who dwells nearest to that member, unless that member be 
his immediate neighbour; and the Warden if he neglect giving 
relief shall forfeit one pound. In like manner, if the president of the 
Society shall neglect coming to his assistance he shall forfeit one 
pound, unless he be detained either by the business of his lord, or 
by sickness. 

‘* If any one shall take away the life of a member, his reparatory fine 
shall not exceed eight pounds ; but if he shall obstinately refuse to 
make reparation, then he shall be prosecuted by and at the expense 
of the whole Society; and if any individual undertake the prose- 
cution, then each of the rest shall bear an equal share of the 
expenses. If, however, a member who is poor kills any one, and 
compensation must be made, then if the deceased was worth 1,200 
shillings, each member of the Society shall contribute half a mark ; 
but if the deceased was a hind, each member shall contribute two 
ore; if a Welshman, only one. If any member shall take away the 
life of another member, he shall make reparation to the relations 
of the deceased ; and, besides, make atonement for his fellow-member 
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by a fine of eight pounds, or lose his right of fellowship in the 
Society. And if any member, excepting only in the presence of 
the King, or of a Bishop, or Ealderman, shall eat or drink with 
him that hath taken away the life of his fellow-member, he shall 
forfeit one pound, unless he can prove by the evidence of two 
witnesses upon oath that he did not know the person. 

“If any member shall treat another member in an abusive manner, 
or call him names, he shall forfeit a sextarium of honey ; and if he 
shall be abusive to any other person that is not a member, he shall 
also forfeit a sextarium of honey, unless he can clear himself upon 
the evidence of two witnesses upon oath. 

“ If any knight (¢.¢., servant at arms) shall draw his sword, his lord 
shall forfeit one pound, which he may by every possible means 
recover from the offender, and which the whole Society shall assist 
him in the recovery of. And if one knight shall wound another, the 
wounded person’s lord, in concert with the whole Society, shall 
avenge the wrong, and prosecute the offender to death. 

“A knight, for way-laying any man, shall forfeit a sextarium of 
honey ; and if he set any trap or snare for him, the penalty shall be 
the same. 

‘If any member, being at a distance from home, shall die or fall 
sick, his fellow-members shall send to fetch him, and convey him, 
either alive or dead, to whatever place he may have wished, or be 
liable to the stated penalty. But ifany member shall die at home, 
every member who shall not go to fetch his corpse, and every 
member who shall absent himself from his obsequies, shall forfeit a 
sextarium of honey.” 

The “ pound” mentioned in the preceding was a pound weight of 
silver, now coined into #2 16s. 3d. stg. A ‘‘ mark” was two-thirds 
of the Saxon pound, or about #1 17s. 9d. of present money. The 
“ora” was the eighth part of a mark, or about 4s. 8d. of present 
money. The Saxon “ penny” was the twentieth part of an ora. 
The “honey” was probably used for metheglin—the customary 
drink at the feasts. The ‘‘ prosecutions ” were very probably carried 
on by force and arms. 

Exeter.—The Gild at this date existing in this City was of the 
Religious type. I again fall back upon Dr. Hickes ( Zhesaurus, 1. 
Dissert. Epist. 20). He gives us what 7” exfenso purports to be the 
record of regulations made at a meeting “ held in the City of Exeter, 
for the sake of God and our souls, that we may make such ordin- 
ances as tend to our welfare and security, as well in this life as in 
that future state which we wish to enjoy in the presence of God, our 
Judge. Being, therefore, here assembled together, we have decreed :— 

‘¢ That three stated meetings shall be held every year: the first on 
the Festival of St. Michael the Archangel; the second on the 
Festival of St. Mary, next following the Winter Solstice; and the 
third on the Festival of All Saints, which is celebrated after Easter 
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‘* That at each meeting every member shall contribute two sextaria 
ot barley-meal, and every knight one, together with his quota of 
honey. 

* That at each of these meetings a priest shall sing two masses ; the 
the one for living, and the other for departed members. Every lay 
brother shall likewise sing two psalms; the one for living and the 
other for departed members, Everyone shall, moreover, in his turn 
procure six masses and six psalms to be sung at his own proper 
expense. 

‘** That when any member is about to go abroad, each of his fellow- 
members shall contribute five pence ; and if any member's house shall 
have been burned, one penny. 

“ That if anyone shall neglect the stated times of meeting : for the 
first neglect he shall be at the expense of three masses ; for the 
second, five ; and if after being warned of the consequence he shall 
absent himself a third time, he shall not be excused, unless he has 
been hindered either by sickness or by the business of his lord. 

“That if anyone should by chance neglect the stated time of 
meeting, his quota of regular contribution shall be doubled. 

‘* That if any member shall treat another member in an abusive 
manner, his reparatory fine shall be thirty pence. 

** And finally, we beseech every member, for God’s sake, to observe 
these things which are ordained in this Society, in everything as we 
have ordained them. And may God help us to observe them.” 

The text of these two Gilds’ Ordinances is given in more literal 
form in Kemble’s ‘‘ Saxons in England,” Appendix D, vol. i. 

856 (Reign of Ethelwolph), a Gild was founded in the City of 
Winchester. Milner in his History of that city (2 vols., 1809) says : 
“Tt was in the latter end of this reign, viz., in the year 856, that its 
trade and commerce flourished exceedingly ; our principal citizens 
formed themselves, under the Royal protection, into a Society called 
a Guild, being the first association of this nature, by the space of a 
whole century, recorded in history.” Here, as is seen from the 
preceding chapters, the learned author was under a misapprehension. 
In 1102 the Guildhall of this city was destroyed by fire. 

Dr. Brentano points out that an already far-advanced development 
of the Gilds was shown by the ‘ Judicia Civitatis Lundoniz,” the 
Statutes of the London Gilds, which were reduced to writing in the 
time of King Athelstan (A.D. g25—41). From these the Gilds in and 
about London appear to have united into one Gild, and to have 
framed common regulations for the better maintenance of peace, for 
the suppression of violence—especially of theft and the aggres- 
sions of the powerful families—as well as for carrying out rigidly the 
ordinances enacted by the King for that purpose. Particularly com- 
prehensive were the arrangements for prosecution against theft: one 
might call these Gilds assurance companies against theft. Not only 
were the members obliged to pursue and track out the thief, even in 
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other districts, but the injured person also received compensation for 
his loss from the common fund. The agreements which had been come 
to, and the obligation resulting therefrom, bound not only the 
members of the Gilds, but also all non-members living in the dis- 
trict in which the Gilds existed ; and the non-members were for this 
purpose united into tithings under the lead of the Gild-brothers. 
Every month the members of the Gild assembled at a banquet, at 
which the common interests, the observance of the Ordinances 
enacted, and similar matters, were inquired into and discussed. 
(Enylish Gilds, p. 75). 

Green, in his “ Short History of the English People,’’ speaks dis- 
paragingly of the influence of the Trade Gilds of this period, thus: 
‘‘Town and country were alike crushed by heavy taxation, while 
industry was checked by a system of Trade Gilds which confined each 
occupation to an hereditary caste’ (p. 5. See 1272-1307.) 
(Zo be continued.) 


\/ 
ie 


Some Ceremonial Erpenses of our forefathers. 


OETS, travellers, and historians, with other dealers in the 
jp picturesque and marvellous, have ever delighted to cele- 
brate in their works those characteristic pageants and 
ceremonies of a nation which have come within their notice, either as 
facts or fictions. Yet it is curious to observe that these details, so 
far at least as our own history is concerned, are almost wholly con- 
nected with the pomp of state, and that similar events in the life of 
the community at large are passed by unnoticed. 

Indeed, though it is only by means of the evidence of contem- 
porary accounts that we can obtain information on this point, yet the 
orthodox chronicler too often omits all mention of cost in his inven- 
tory, and an unpriced catalogue of material and labour is a notable 
example of wasted industry. 

Perhaps the chief reason for this neglect is to be found in the 
position of the old chroniclers themselves. They were, as a class, 
seii-made men, and the necessity or expediency of their case had 
made them professed royalists and courtiers, which in persons of 
their condition too often meant the new man’s hatred of the class 
from which he had sprung conveyed to posterity in a Historiography 
Royal. 

The following few accounts have been selected for their unusual 
character, as well as for the light which they throw upon the social 
privacy of the past. 
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In the time of Henry VII., a wealthy merchant of London had 
betrothed himself to a buxom widow of that city. At first all went 
smoothly, and the enamoured citizen lavished his time and fortune 
upon the fair without stint or scruple. After a short courtship, how- 
ever, his business engagements compelled him to go to reside for a 
year in Spain, whither he departed, leaving the conduct of his affairs 
in the hands of his future bride. 

During our lover's sojourn in the sunny South his affections re- 
mained unshaken, and he consigned from time to time valuable 
cargoes of merchandise to his lady partner in England, to be disposed 
of for their common benefit. 

But when at last he returned to London he found that the widow 
had proved faithless ; for she not only declined his further attentions, 
but resolutely refused to return his presents or to account for her 
business transactions in his behalf. Thereupon the suitor brought 
the matter before the Court of Arches and proved his case; but the 
lady still continuing obstinate, he took proceedings in Chancery to 
recover his property, which he estimated as follows :— 

A great ring of fyne golde w' a grete poynted diamant, x". 

A smal cheyne of golde w' a litel Agnus Dei of golde, iij' ijs vj4. 

A popingeay, w° I might have solde to my lady Hungerford for 
v. marcs, iij v> ij*. 

Diverse deyntees, as figes and reisons, dates, almonds, prunes, 
capres, sugar, and other spices. Tony lampreis, pomegranates and 
oranges, vj, 

Ypocras for her and her frindes at diverse times, viij gall‘, and a 
hogsh¢ of whyte wyne, ij'' xjs viij¢. 

Spent on her and her friendes, xx". 

Tyme lost on her and her friendes, cc". 

The breach between lovers must indeed be wide when one attempts 
seriously to compute the value of his wasted hours, or to enumerate 
the presents which he might have bestowed to greater advantage else- 
where! Besides these, however, the honest merchant valued the goods 
which had been consigned to his lost love at the substantial sum 
of £2,000 for various cargoes of wines, including ‘‘ bastards,” 
**romeneyes,” ‘‘ wyne seks,” and “wyne cutes” &c., with aniseed, 
foxes, tonies, goldskins, and other merchandise. On the whole, few 
courtsiips, in any times, can have proved as expensive to the dis- 
pending party as did this one. 

The following items are extracted from the household book of a 
London mercer who flourished under the reigns of Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elizabeth. 

This person would seem to have been somewhat of an original. 
Rich, eccentric, and a bachelor, he was in great demand with the 
whole tribe of poor relations and deserving neighbours. The ex- 
penses which he incurred as the honoured guest on certain ceremonial 
occasions, such as weddings and christenings, with the further liabili- 
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ties consequent thereon, have been recorded by himself, and are many 
of them quaint enough. For example :— 

Payd to Mes Wassynton for a dyner made to sertane of this 
town wan he (?) her (?) marreyd, 4° 3°. 

That I gave to a pore mad’s marreayge, 3° 4°. 

To the midwyff 1°. The cersenyng of Geo. Vanderven’s chylde, 5°. 
For a gylte spoone to my brother Violet’s chylde at cerysonynge, 
14° 84, 

For a kyght wyche I dyd gyve unto the syster, and smalle ap- 
parell, 13°. 

To Mr. Coxe, skulle m™ (master), for a quarter’s skule and borde 
ending ladydaye in lent next comyng, 2! o* 84, 

To Mr. Coxe, w I dyd lende hym in towne, w* I thynke 
never to have again, 3". 

P¢ to him & the other wan they war sent to prysson in theyr 
pursseys, 10%. 

Itm. for sending to ball them. Itm. to Walker in his purse when 
he went to Maidstone to release them, 1". 

It would appear from the above that by far the most unprofitable 
of the estimable citizen’s self-imposed duties as godfather was that of 
his young protégés’ education. But then, unfortunately, the offend- 
ing pedagogue was his own brother-in-law, and he was besides god- 
father in that family also. 

We are never more aptly reminded of the force of the Eastern 
antithesis respecting mortality than during the perusal of family 
accounts where, without a break, the festal garment’ is put off 
for the livery of woe. The following, then, is an account of the 
funeral expenses of an English country gentleman in the reign of 
Edward VI. 

In primis. For waxe tapers for the wakke, xl. 

Item. For stafe torches, xxxviij®. 

$9 For spice for bawminge of his corse, xxxvij*. 


‘3 To vj wemen to watch w* the corse iiij nyghts, xxxviij* x¢. 
To xij poor men to carry lyghts w' the corse to churche, 
Xxx° viij®, 
- For black cotten for them, xxviij’. 
9% For service by note, xxxv°*. 


5 For a morninge gown for one Bridgett, a mayd-servaunt of 
this accomptant, xls. 

‘ For making of the same, xiij* iv‘. 

ss A gowne clothe for the nevewe of the testator, xl°. 


- A gowne clothe, xl°. 
‘i For ij cottes and the making for servaunts of the testator, 
XXXVij*. 


For ij cotton clothes for servaunts, xxxvij*. 
Also cotton clothes for 12 other servants of the deceased at the 
same price, namely 37° the pair. 
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“ Every hour dies a man, every minute one is born,” says the poet, 
yet perhaps few people are aware of the expense attending the event 
of a birth in a *‘ genteel” family of the olden time. 

Towards the close of the reign of Charles I., Henry Vernon, Esq., 
of Haslington, Chester, one of a family which in those days claimed, 
and whose descendants are still in the eyes of some entitled to the 
barony of Powis, married Merrial, daughter and heiress of Sir Geo. 
Vernon, a Justice of the Common Pleas. 

It would seem that this gentleman was in the habit of obtaining 
credit from tradespeople by making use of his father-in-law’s name, 
with the connivance of the latter’s confidential steward, and in fact 
acted generally on the principle that “the judge pays for all.” 

Perhaps this circumstance may account for the very lavish prepa- 
rations which were made for the accouchement of his wife and the 
christening of his heir. The following are the most important of the 
multitudinous items enumerated :— 

“ Holand and thred, 3! 15 64. Taffety, satin, 16° a yard ; “ calicoe,” 
2° 8¢ a yard; Buckram, “ Horne” curtain-rings, Tape, and “can- 
vass.”” 

A craddle, g', “A red mantle for the childe, 6° 6°.” Swaddling 
bands, woolen sleeves, “4,000 of pins, 5°.” Yellow and white 
blankets, 45 each. Bolster and mattresses. 

“« Skarlett satten,” 15 0z. of gold and silver rich bone lace, at 5° 84, 
7 0z. of silver Spanish lace at 5* 4°. 

Lawn for the face-cloth and “ hand-carcher,”’ at 8° 94. 

Damask, at 5°. ‘‘8 flowers for the corners of the face-cloth and 
hand-carcher.” Ribbons. 1b. whale-bone buttons, 1°. 

Two mantles, “white silke, gold-colour silke, and carnation in- 
graine.” 

tolb. refined sugar, at 19%. 3lb. double sugar, at 21°. “ Powder” 
sugar, at 162. Nutmeg, &c. 

Sweetmeates and banquetting stuffe against the Christening,” 
11i r55 of, 

A “ quorded ” trunk, 43 lb., from London to Haslington, by carrier, 
5° 4%. To the porter which carreyd it to the Axe in Aldermanberry, 
64, 

“ Postage of a letter to expedite the thinges away,” 6°. 3 quire of 
paper, 1°. 

The carriage of two cheeses from Mrs, Vernon to Mrs. Hall, the 
wife of a neighbour, in return for a present sent by the latter, 64. 

The total of the whole expenditure was £69 9s. 7d., or say £300 
of our money. 

The incidental expenses particularised above, and the former ones 
already alluded to, may not seem of great moment compared with 
others in a higher sphere with which we are already conversant. Yet 
the former are of infinitely greater value in estimating the economic 
condition of the nation, and the entries which give the price of a 
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popinjay, of a quarter’s schooling, of a “service by note,” and of 
the various qualities of sugar in use about 1630, would alone make 
the respective accounts to which they belong worthy of preserva- 


tion.* 
Ax. 
Collectanea, 


MR. R. R. LLoyD, of St. Albans, sends us the following in reference to 
an accident which happened several months ago in the tower of St. Albans 
Cathedral :— 

** Some of the readers of the Antiguarian Magazine may be glad to have 
an opportunity of reading the following narrative of a somewhat similar 
accident which occurred more than 500 years ago in the same part of the 
building. The passage has the additional value, to an archzolovist, of 
indicating that in the Middle Ages the choir stalls extended under the 
tower, probably as far as its eastern arch. The Latin volume from which 
I have translated the passage is one of the series issued under the super- 
intendence of the Master of the Rolls, the original having been compiled 
by an anonymous monk of St. Albans.” 





CHRONICON ANGLIE (Rolls Series), p. 265.—A.D. 1380. 
“A Miracle in Relation to the Fall of a Bell.” 

“ If we leave in writing for those who come after us records of the glories 
of this world, the various courses of time, and the divers incidents of 
perishing things, and do this too in a suitable manner ; how much more 
does it behove us to hand down fittingly to our successors those things 
which by Divine grace, the power of the Most High, the right hand of 
God, is bringing to pass in our midst. Truly a memorial of transitory 
things should be both written and sought after, chiefly, however, of those 
things which are called, and are, miracles, manifested and shown forth to 
us by the Maker of all things, for the glory of a certain saint. Where- 
fore, due thanks being first of all not unworthily offered to the Creator, 
and His holy martyr, to wit, blessed Alban, the protomartyr of the Eng- 
lish, we deem this miracle worthy of being noted, which the Lord does and 
shows to us in this year. 

“ Now the fourth day prior to the Feast of the Passiont of the said 
glorious martyr was at hand, on which, according to the custom of the 
conduct of spiritual works, the Office of the Dead was said in the convent 
for the commendation of the late most mvincible King of England, Ed- 
ward | of Wyndelshores,§ when, as is the custom at such chief anniver- 
saries, all the great bells were rung. Whilst they were being pealed, sud- 
denly the bell which was the largest but one, and which was called 








* Putting the transaction at the date 1490, this is the earliest mention of the 
parrot as a fashionable pet that I am acquainted with. In the next generation it 
was common enough at Court, as may be seen by Skelton’s “‘ Speke Parrot,” and 
Lindsay’s ‘‘ Testament of the Papingo.” Further information as to this would be 
interesting. My other instances refer to Shakespeare’s pedagogues, the Reforma- 
tion, and the Elizabethan-Stuart comedy respectively. 

+ June 22nd. t King Edward III. § Windsor. 
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Alban,* becoming detached from its bearings, fell, and broke the floor of 
the tower, and two beams, upon which the same bell then rested. Now 
was to be seen a fearful spectacle, the bell lying upon broken beams which 
were unable to support themselves when relieved from the weight of the 
bell, and these becoming stronger as if from that immense burden, and so 
supporting it throughout the whole day, to the admiration ofall beholders. 
But as soon as the bell had, by the skill of the carpenters, been lifted, the 
very beams which before had sustained it proved unable when lightened 
to maintain their position, and being broken into pieces would have forth- 
with fallen to the ground, if they had not been, by the contrivance of the 
workmen, secured and bound by ropes and cords, and attached to the 
upper roof. 

“Great indeed and stupendous was the miracle, and one to be attributed 
to the merit of the martyr, who caused the broken beams to bear up so 
heavy a weight, lest the bell should injure his monks who were serving 
him, and who sat beneath in the choir.” 





THE TRANSIT OF VENUS IN 1767-79.—The following is an extract 
from a curious collection of MS. scraps, apparently about a century old, 
and in the Editor’s possession :—“ This beautiful phenomenon (seen once 
only before the last century, and that by Mr. Horrocks, A.D. 1639) hap- 
pened on the 6th June, 1767, and again on the 3rd July, 1769. Dr. Halley 
left instructions for the complete observation of it, and pointed out the 
various stations throughout the globe for that purpose. One of these 
stations was fixed in the centre of the great Pacific Ocean. Captain Cook, 
accompanied by Sir Jos. Banks, Dr. Solander, G. Green, and others, sailed 
for Otaheite (Lat. 17 So.), which island had been discovered by Captain 
Wallis, and at Point Venus the observation was set up, and the total 
transit seen to their fullest content. This island, fromthe beauty and the 
very voluptuous disposition of the women, got such reputation as not only 
to intoxicate the visitors from Great Britain, but from other parts of 
Europe, and its fame for gallantry became established beyond that 
recorded of the island of Cythena, or the beautiful gardens of Daphne. 
The following epigram or inscription was produced on the occasion: 


“IN PRODITIONEM INSUL&® DICT OTAHEITE, REPLET4 MERETRI- 
CULIS VALDE FORMOSIS. 


Immensum in Pacificum Venerem in Solem videre. 
Nos delegant Astronomi cultores Dez inclytz : 

Profundum exploravimus, orbisque fines petivimus, 
Benignam invenimus Stellam, Deamque et ipsam.” 


MILTON’S BIBLE.—A Bristol bookseller recently catalogued a Bible 
which is assumed to have belonged to John Milton. It is a thick, rough 
calf quarto volume, being the Royal Version, Cambridge, 1637, and in- 
cludes the Apocrypha. On the margin of the page containing the four- 
teenth chapter of 1 Maccabees is what appears to be an inscription of 
seventeenth century date: “Mr. Hartlibe to Mr. Milton sendeth the 12 
booke of the Greeciane volumes, & is obliged to hime. Oct. the 17. 1640. 





* This bell must have been either the one of that name cast during the abbacy 
o Roger de Norton (1260-90) (Gesta Abbatum, i. 483), or the one of the same 
name cast (probably in the Hall of the Sacristy) in the time of Abbot Michael 
Mentmore (1335-49), and blessed by Hugh, Archbishop of Damascus (Gesta 
Abbatum, ii. 362, 363). 
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London.” Hartlibe’s friendship with the poet is well known, the “ Tractate 
of Education,” 1644, being addressed to Master Samuel Hartlibe. On the 
opposite margin of the same page, but in a different handwriting, and 
apparently that of the great poet, is the following :— 

When that day of Death shall come, 

then shall nightly shades prevaile— 

soone shall Love and Music faile— 

soone ye fresh turfes tender Blade 

shall florish ore my sleeping shade. 

J. Miltonius 
M.A. C. Coll. 

Under these lines is a pen-and-ink outline portrait in profile, and below 
is written “Myself, 1640.” On the margin of the opening page of 2 
Maccabees is the following MS. note, beginning opposite the eighteenth 
verse : ‘‘London—perhaps ye reason why the Porsians worshipe fire to 
this day, 1639”; this inference being drawn from the purification of the 
Temple, as explained in that verse, being conjoined with a command to 
keep the feast of tabernacles ‘“‘and of the fire.” On the title of the New 
Testament is “ Johne Miltone, 16. A.M. 40.” This Bible in 1658 belonged 
to “‘ Jane Bealby,” in 1662 to “Wm _ Lumiey,” in 1716 to “ Dr. Todd,” in 
1744 to (General) “ Loftice Todd,” and then passed to the family of Gain- 
ford of Gainford. Lewis Gainford has written an account of the ‘amily on 
one of the fly-leaves, and sketched their arms. He joined the “ True 
Christians” or Quakers in 1775, and died insane. A former owner has 
had the volume lettered on the back “ Holy Bible, e Libris Johannis Mil- 
ton.”"—Atheneum. 

FORD CASTLE, in Northumberland, derives its chief historic interest 
from the fact that the Battle of Flodden, which proved so fatal to the 
flower of Scottish chivalry, was fought literally beneath its windows. The 
battle-field spreads itself out picturesquely as in a panorama beneath the 
walls of Ford Tower. The castle is of great antiquity, but nothing certain 
seems to be known about it until 1287, when it was strengthened by its then 
owner, Sir William Heron, who succeeded to it in right of his wife, 
daughter of Odonel de Ford, who possessed it in the time of Edward I. 
About 1340 it was erected into a castle by Royal licence. Towards the 
end of the fourteenth century it was partially dismantled in a Border fray. 
The great romance of Ford, however, occurred in 1513, when James IV. 
of Scotland captured it. Lady Heron, the wife of the then possessor of 
Ford, was left alone to guard the castle, her husband being a prisoner 
over the Border. King James became infatuated with her charms, and for 
her sake he refrained from destroying the castle. His dallying cost him 
dear. The cunning Lady Heron was meantime in communication with 
Lord Surrey, the general of the English forces, who, taking advantage of 
the delay, swept up to Flodden, James's fatal field, with results which are 
historical. The King’s bedroom is still preserved in the old portion of the 
Castle. From the Herons, Ford passed by marriage to the Carrs, and from 
them again by marriage to the old knightly family of Delaval. One of the 
last of the Delavals executed some restorations at the Castle which were 
by no means improvements. After being owned in default of male issue 
by Lady Tyrconnel, the famous beauty of Charles II.’s Court, Ford passed 
to her daughter, Lady Waterford, and is now the property and residence 
of Louisa, widow of the third Marquis of Waterford, who has carried out 
many judicious restorations which have greatly improved this fine old relic 
of baronial days.— 7imes. 
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WILLIAM IV. OR HENRY IX.?—Much speculation was indulged in 
some sixty years ago, “when George the Fourth was King,” with respect 
to the two names borne by the then Duke of Clarence, who was baptized 
William Henry, and who in early life was known as Prince William the 
Middy. The Prince used often to avow that he had no great liking for 
the name of William, but personally much preferred that of Henry. I 
read the other day in the “ Diary of a Lady of Quality” (Miss Wynn) 
that on the day after the breath had left King George’s body. a Welsh 
lady, Miss Helen Lloyd, met the new King at the house of Lady Sydney, 
and happening to know him pretty well, she asked him whether he was 
being proclaimed as King William IV. or as King Henry IX. ‘“ Miss 
Lloyd,” replied the good-natured monarch, “that question has been fully 
discussed in the Privy Council, and they have decided in favour of King 
William.” He added, writes the “ Lady of Quality,” that the decision had 
been mainly influenced by the idea ofan old] prophecy. which, it appeared, 
was traditionally known,though not till then known to himself. and the drift 
of which was, that “as Harry the Eighth had pulled down the monasteries, 
so Harry the Ninth would pull down the bishops and their palaces.” 
Miss Lloyd replied to the King that she had seen some such prophecy 
in an old book at home. but that she had forgotten its name. The King 
was astonished and amused, if not actually pleased, and hedesired her to 
find and send him the book as soon as possible. A diligent search was 
made for it over and over again, but without any result for some eight or 
ten years after, when King William was in his grave It may be inter- 
esting to learn that the book in question was Sir John Harington’s ‘“ Brief 
View of the English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I., 
1653.” This book, on its title-page, claims to have been “ written for the 
use of Prince Henry upon occasion of that Proverb :—Henry VIII. 
pulled down monks and their cells; Henry IX. shall pull down bishops 
and their bells.” In the life of a Dr. Underhill, in this book, occur the 
words : “ I must bait a little out of my way at four new bishoprics erected 
by King Henry VIII., of famous memory, and therefore I hope not 
ordained to be dissolved by a Henry IX. of future and fortunate expecta- 
tion.” In another place this same “Lady of Quality” expresses an 
opinion that her present Majesty’s uncle wished to have been styled 
“ Henry IX.,” because. as the Cardinal of York had assumed that title on 
the medals which he had struck in Rome, he desired to negative that 
claim, and to establish, or at least to affirm, his own title to it—Aradford 
Times. 





CHRISTMAS EVE IN DEVONSHIRE.—In Devonshire is still observed on 
Christmas Eve an ancient custom which is supposed to ensure a good crop of 
apples. The farm servants procure an ash faggot, round which they carefully 
put as many binds as possible, because they are rewarded with cups of cider 
equivalent in number to the binds which encircle the faggot. The faggot is then 
placed on the fire, and as each bind bursts, they claim a cup of cider ; they have 
also a bowl of toast and cider which they take into the orchard, and, putting a 
piece of the toast on the king or principal apple-tree, repeat the following lines :— 

“* Apple-tree, we wassail thee, 
To bear and to blow apples enow, 
Hats full. caps full, 
Three bushel bags full, hurrah! hurrah! hurrah !” 
It appears that exactly the same words are not always used on this occasion, a 
different version being given in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1791. 
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Members of Parliament. Scotland, A.D. 1357—1882. Secondedition. By 
J. FOSTER. 


THIShandsome volume is a reprint of matter which has already appeared in 
the pages of the author’s “ Collectanea Genealogica,” which was favourably 
noticed in our pages last June.* In our notice we mentioned this particular 
portion of the work as likely to prove of more general interest than the rest. 
It forms the first instalment of a really gigantic work, to which Mr. Foster 
most bravely stands committed, and which, when completed, will embrace 
shorter or longer biographical notices of all members of the three Parlia- 
ments of England, Scotland, and Ireland, as well as those of Great Britain 
and of the United Kingdom. We fancy that the absence of registers, and 
of other trustworthy records, will prove a serious hindrance to the author 
when he comes to deal with the sister island ; but even among the canny 
sons of the north he has had reason to lament the paucity of information 
respecting M.P.’s before the Union ; and some idea may be formed of his 
difficulties in another direction, when we say that he has had to search out 
and annotate the careers of some eighty Campbells, and of some ninety 
Stewarts, who have had seats in Parliament, and that in most cases hehas 
triumphed over all difficulties. As to the claims which his work has upon the 
attention of the general public, we cannot do better than quote the eloquent 
words of Mr. Foster’s preface: “ The general public will not fail to dis- 
cover in these pages many names which appeal to all lovers of their 
country. Here will be found the hero of Corunna, and Abercromby, the 
hero of Aboukir Bay. Here too is the gallant Grayham, driven by grief 
to a martial career, which led to victory anda peerage ; and here is Simon 
Fraser, the loyal chieftain, who fought and bled for England to atone for 
the treason of his house. Here among authors are (David) Hume and 
Macaulay ; among Premiers are William Lamb (Lord Melbourne) and 
William Ewart Gladstone. Here is the sorely tried Melville, a scion of 
Dundas of Arniston ; and here is Monmouth’s evil genius, the fanatical 
Fletcher of Salton.” 

A book which contains such a variety of biographies, and others, such 
as those of Charles James Fox and the Marquis of Dalhousie ; as Sir 
William Stirling Maxwell of Keir, and Napier of Merchistoun ; as David 
Hume and Sir John Bowring; as Sir John Sinclair, and Sir Alexander 
Wedderburn, afterwards Lord Loughborough and Earl of Rosslyn, cannot 
surely appeal to a narrow circle of readers, and deserves the support of 
the public at large. 


Chronicle of the Order of St. Benedict. By B. WELDON. London: John 
Hodges, 1881. 


WE owe an apology to the worthy Fathers of St. Gregory’s College 
Downside, for the long delay which has occurred in our notice of the above 
book, the work of a reverend brother of the noble and learned Benedictine 
Order at Paris a century and a half ago. It contains upwards of seventy 
chapters of notes on the rise, growth, and condition of the order, drawn 
from the archives of their houses at Douai, at Paris, at Lambspring, and 
at Dieulwart in Lorraine. The authentic acts and original deeds of the 
community have been thoroughly searched and examined ; with what 





* See vol. i. p. 314. 
AA 
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result is shown in the noble quarto volume which lies on our editorial 
table. The chronicle extends over about a century, more or less, namely, 
from the “renewing” of their Order in England in the days of Queen 
Mary, down to the death of King James IJ. The book must hereafter be 
regarded as a mine of information to be worked by the future historian 
of the Roman Catholic Church in this country, whoever he may be ; for 
Dr. Lingard, though calm, and fair, and dispassionate, had not, when he 
wrote history, the advantages which are placed at the disposal of modern 
students by the opening up of the long buried treasures of the Public 
Record Office. The fact is, that the publication of the Calendar of State 
Papers, and of the numerous historical publications that have been issued 
to the public during the past quarter of a century under the auspices of 
the Master of the Rolls, has encouraged researches into the original 
documents which lie at the bases of English history, to an extent which 
was never dreamed of by Lingard, and scarcely by Macaulay. The 
Jesuit Fathers, too, have worked heartily in the same direction, by giving 
to the world their *‘ Records of the English Province of the Society of 
Jesus,” and the Oratorians have followed in their track in publishing the 
diaries of Douai College. 

It is scarcely necessary at the present day to remind the English reader 
that before the Reformation swept away their homes, the English Bene- 
dictines were the chief labourers in the field of learning, and that England 
owes to them a greater debt of gratitude for what learning it possessed 
under the Tudors and Stuarts than to all the other religious orders and 
gregations of “the Roman obedience.” The preface to the work is a 
masterly summary of the outline of English monachism in the ages before 
the Reformation, as well as after, when nearly every professed member of 
a religious order, as such, was exposed to the most cruel persecution, and 
suffered imprisonment, either in Wisbech Castle or the Tower of London, 
if he did not lose his life at Tyburn. The contents of the body of the 
book are arranged in strict chronological sequence, after the manner of 
the ancient annalists, dealing with facts, and with facts only ; but many of 
these facts will be found on examination “far more strange than fiction. 
It should be added that the book is admirably printed, and in a (female) 
religious house of the present day, namely “the Abbey of our Lady of 
Consolation, Stanbrook, near Worcester.” The nuns are evidently first- 
rate compositors. 


Life and Works of Facob Thompson. By LLEWELLYN JEWwITT, F.S.A. 
Virtue and Co., 1882. 
Mr. LLEWELLYN JEWITT has discharged his duty at once to the public and 
to the memory of his artist friend, Thompson, by giving to the world a bio- 
graphy of him within three years after his sudden and lamented decease ; 
and we only regret that until now we have had no space at command to do 
even the scantiest justice to it. A labour of love, like a gift horse, should not 
be too closely and severely examined ; but we feel that this work is to be re- 
garded as an exception to the rule, for it will bear the closest scrutiny both 
in its text and in its illustrations. James Thompson’s life was uneventful, 
but not devoid of interest ; for it was an example of the struggle of inborn 
genius “to the fore.” In him “ the child was fatherto the man.” Even in his 
nursery days, he drew because natural instinct prompted him ; as a boy, he 
drew because he felt the divine inspiration of art within him ; and as a young 
man he refused to follow any other line of life except that of a worshipper 
of the Muse of Painting. 
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In this noble quarto volume, most of the productions of James Thomp- 
son’s pencil are arranged according to chronological sequence, so that they 
form a commentary on the biography itself. They certainly show asteady 
advance up to the point at which maturity was reached ; and in the latter 
ones there is no symptom of decay or falling off. Some few of the subjects, 
especially those connected with the lives, deaths, and homes of Southey 
and Wordsworth, are drawn from the neighbourhood of the Lakes, in which 
the artist settled down, and where he died in December, 1879 ; but by far 
the greater part are illustrations of that homely Scottish life which offers 
so many subjects for the artist’s study, and in portraying which Wilkie 
was, and is still, supreme. But any one who will glance at Mr. Thomp- 
son’s sketches of Highland ferries, Highland drovers and rovers, Highland 
lochs and flocks, and Highland shepherds, ferrymen, and sportsmen, will 
own that if Wilkie is undistanced in his interiors, Thompson ran him very 
close in depicting out-door life in Scotland. The illustrations, it should 
be added, have mostly appeared from time to time in the Art Fournal, 
under the editorship of Mr. Samuel Carter Hall, to whom this handsome 
book is dedicated. 


THE Portfolio for November, published by Messrs. Seeley and Co., 
Fleet-street, contains, z#zfer alia, a continuation of the series of papers on 
the Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire, those of Bolton, Guisborough, and 
Kirkham being the edifices under notice. “Henry VIII. and the Fine 
Arts” is the subject of an interesting paper by Mr. Alfred Beaver, and 
Miss Julia Cartwright continues her paper on the Antiquities of Assisi. 


THE contents of English Etchings for November (W. Reeves, Fleet- 
street) are up to the usual standard of excellence of that publication. 
‘They embrace ‘‘The Terrace at Haddon Hall,’ “The Wandle at 
Mitcham,” and “ Tumbling through the World.” 


ote 
@bituary aemoirs. 


** Emori nolo; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Fficharmus. 


THE French journals announce the death of t 2 distinguished art 
archzologist, M. Clément de Ris, formerly Conservator of the Museum at 
Versailles, and the author of many critical and historical essays on 
antiquity. 

Mr. LEwIs Pocock, F.S.A., who died on October 17, in his 75th year, 
was well known during fifty years as a zealous worker in the cause of 
art. He was one of the original founders of the Art Union of London, 
and had acted as one of the honorary secretaries of that institution from 
its foundation in 1837 down to his death. He was also known in the 
literary world as an indefatigable Johnsonian collector. 


Mr. GEORGE ALFRED CARTHEW, F.S.A., M.A.I., one of the founders 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Archzological Society, died on the 21st 
October, aged 75. Ie was well known in the literary world in connection 
with antiquarian research, his most important production being ‘“‘ The 
Hundred of Launditch.” At the time of his death Mr. Carthew was 
engaged upon a History of East and West Bradenham, Necton, and 
Holm Hale, and we are glad to find that sufficient progress had been 
made to enable the work to be completed without difficulty. 
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Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


BRITISH ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—At the Congress of this 
Association held in 1880, at Devizes, it was suggested that the country 
members should visit and inspect some of the objects of antiquarian 
interest in the metropolis and its neighbourhood. The second meeting 
of the kind commenced on Friday, the 27th of October, and was con- 
tinued up to the following Tuesday, the places visited including Windsor, 
Waltham Abbey, and Hampton Court. On the first day the members 
met at the Heralds’ College, where the several art treasures and anti- 
quities were pointed out and described by Mr. John de Havilland, York 
Herald. Mr. G. R. Wright, F.S.A., afterwards read a paper on “The 
Early Clubs of London,” and later in the day the members visited the 
Guildhall and the works of Messrs. Tylor and Sons, in Newgate-street. At 
the latter place were inspected a large number of Roman antiquities 
recently discovered during excavations made on the site. On Saturday, 
Windsor Castle and Eton College constituted the leading features of the 
programme. At the former Mr. Loftus Brock delivered a lecture, in 
which he narrated the history and vicissitudes of the building; and at 
the latter, Mr. John Reynolds, of Bristol, read a paper on “The History 
of Eton College.” Waltham Abbey Church and Cross were visited on 
Monday, Mr. Thomas Blashill acting as cicerone, and giving an address 
on their history and architecture. Tuesday, the concluding day of the 
meeting, was devoted to visits to Hampton Court and Kingston. Mr. 
Edwin Chart, the clerk of the works at Hampton Court, explained the 
various portions of the building and the alterations that had been effected 
at different times. Some two hours having been spent in examining the 
paintings and tapestries in the state apartments of the Palace, the visitors 
made their way to Kingston-on-Thames, where the parish church of All 
Saints was the first place visited. In it Mr. George Patrick read a paper 
on its “ History and Character.” The Town Hall, the “‘ King’s Stone,” 
and the old Grammar School having been duly inspected, the party 
returned to town, and in the evening reassembled at the house of Mr. 
George Lambert in Coventry-street, Haymarket, where papers were read 
by the host and Mr. Patrick.—ov. 15, Mr. T. Morgan, F.S.A., in the 
chair. Several Etruscan antiquities of great interest were exhibited by 
Mr. W. Miers; also sundry celts and arrowheads found at Bedford and near 
Acton and Hounslow, by Mr. W. G. Smith; and three shopars of horn, 
used in the ancient Jewish worship, by Mr. W. H. Compton, who read an 
elaborate paper on the results of the late exhibition of the Horners’ Com- 
pany held at the Mansion House, a full account of which has already ap- 
peared in these pages (see page 165 am¢e). The other paper, read by Mr. 
C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., was on some necklaces found in the neighbour- 
hood of the Roman villa at Brading, in the Isle of Wight. It was an- 
nounced by Mr. E. Loftus Brock, the secretary, that the Association had 
been successful, in conjunction with other societies, in saving the old toll- 
house at Yarmouth from demolition ; and also that the rectory house, on 
the south side of the churchyard of St. Paul’s, Deptford, the work of Sir 
John Vanbrugh, is about to be pulled down to make room for new build- 
ings. Mr. George R. Wright, F.S.A., Secretary of Congresses, announced 
that the summer congress next year will be held at Dover. The Secretary 
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also acknowledged the receipt of several valuable presents, including a 
very handsome privately-printed book from the Duke of Northumber- 
land. 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—JVov. 2, the first meeting of the 
Session 1882-3. The chair was taken by the President, Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, who congratulated the society on the success of the recent 
Congress at Carlisle (see avze, p. 151), which was owing largely to the 
energy of Mr. R. S. Ferguson. He also paid a tribute of regret to the 
memory of a very old member and vice-president of the institute, the late 
Mr. Evelyn Philip Shirley, of Ettington. The following papers were 
read : “ On an Ancient Hall Paten,” by the Rev. H. Whitehead ; “On a 
Pedigree of Chamber of Raby Coat, in Cumberland,” by Mr. R. S. 
Ferguson ; “On the Domestic Remains of Ancient Egypt,” by Mr. W. 
M. Flinders Petrie; and “Notes on the Discovery of three Tree 
Coffins, at Grimsby,” by the Bishop Suffragan of Nottingham. The 
admirable and interesting paper of Mr. Petrie elicited a warm 
discussion, and was acknowledged by a special vote of thanks, as 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of ancient Egypt. Among 
the objects of interest exhibited were a collection of stone and flint im- 
plements, objects in glass, and plan of a Ptolemaic village, by Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie ; a bronze mortar, lately found with Roman remains in 
Colchester, by Mr. E. Peacock ; Roman urns from Acton, by Messrs. 
Hedges and Goodrick; a Damascened knife handle, found in the moat at 
Kirkstead Abbey, by Mrs. Cartwright ; five old swords, by Mr. H. Hems ; 
a drawing of the Little Farringdon Chalice (circa 1470), by Mr. J. H. 
Middleton ; anda drawing of the font at St. Peter’s, Ipswich, by Miss 
M. Burton. 


NEW SHAKSPERE.—Oc¢. 13, Mr. F. J. Furnivall, director, in the 
chair. Miss E. H. Hickley read a paper on “Julius Cesar.” She de- 
precated the modern notion that the Cesar of the play was lacking in 
heroism, pointing out the falsity of Brutus'’s line of reasoning, that Czesar 
should be destroyed because of his potential evil, and concluded by 
placing the Antony of “ Antony and Cleopatra” above the Antony of 
“Julius Caesar.” Mr. Furnivall held that Shakespeare had distinctly 
reduced the heroic proportions of Czesar, and noticed how Brutus would 
not admit against himself,in the case of Antony, his own argument of 
“potential evil” by which he condemned Czesar. 


NUMISMATIC.—Oc?é. 19, Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, V.P.,in the chair. Mr. 
E. K. Burstal exhibited a gold coin of the British prince Andoco(mius), 
found at Thame, and a rare half-groat of Henry VI. (light weight). Mr. 
R. A. Hoblyn exhibited a set of the touch-pieces struck by the Stuarts, 
viz., Charles II. (in gold), James II. (in gold) ; James II., from a different 
die (in silver); the Chevalier St. George as James III. (in silver); the 
younger Pretender as Charles III. (in silver); Henry, Cardinal of York, 
as Henry IX. (in silver) ; Anne (in gold). Before the reign of Charles 
II. no coins were struck specially for touch-pieces, the gold “angel” 
having been used for the purpose. The touch-pieces are all similar in 
design. Those of the Pretenders, however, which were struck abroad, 
are of much better work than those made in England. Mr. Hoblyn re- 
marked that Anne was the last English sovereign who touched for the 
“king’s evil,” George I. having been, it is said, in the habit of referring 
all applicants to James Edward, the elder Pretender. These touch-pieces 
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(all of them perforated) are curious relics of a superstition which had 
existed for many centuries, and was only stamped out on the accession of 
the Brunswick dynasty. Prof. Gardner read extracts from a paper 
describing the coins of the island of Samos, and discussing the historical 
facts to be gleaned from them.—A thenaum. 

SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—WVov. 7, Dr. Birch, President, 
in the chair. The papers read were : “ Some Recent Discoveries bearing 
on the Ancient History and Chronology of Babylonia,’ by Mr. Theo. G. 
Pinches ; and “ On a Demotic Papyrus containing the Malediction of an 
Egyptian Mother on her Son embracing Christianity,” by M. E. 
Révillout. In the first paper it was stated that a large number of new 
and important inscriptions had lately been brought to light by 
Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, on the site of Sipara, not long ago discovered 
by him. The greater part of these documents were tablets referring to the 
temple revenues, and dated in the reigns of the native and Persian Kings 
ruling at Babylon, from Saosduchin to Artaxerxes I. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PRESERVING THE MEMORIALS OF THE 
DEAD.—WNov. 8, Mr. E. Walford in the chair. It was announced that 
the Archbishop of York had become a patron, and the Bishop of Durham 
a vice-patron of the Society. The Council of the Society had under con- 
sideration the preservation of the monuments in the churches of Bread- 
sall, Furthoe, Little Hadham, Warbleton, Ratcliffe-on-Soar, Lavant, Dove- 
ridge, Friskney, and Shelley; and also brasses in Norfolk, and various 
monuments in Sussex. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Nov. 6, Mr. Horace 
Jones, the City architect, President, in the chair. In his inaugural 
address, the chairman remarked that their losses by death had been un- 
usually heavy, and that of Mr. Street, their late president, was a national 
rather than a merely professional bereavement. The accessions to the 
institute’s ranks during the past year had been 42 Fellows and 223 Asso- 
ciates. The year had not been rich in architectural and esthetic 
literature, but some important works, British and American, French and 
German, were singled out for mention. Passing to the subject of archi- 
tectural restorations, the president, after speaking of those at Bristol and 
St. Albans, expressed his belief that the Tower of London was about to 
receive the restorer’s attention. In the archzological investigation of 
classical architecture the great enterprise now on hand was the resump- 
tion of Mr. Wood’s excavations at Ephesus, his earnest plea for the public 
support of which the President enforced with the weighty words of Pro- 
fessor Newton : “ The complete excavation of the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus is an object well worthy of support from the nation, which now 
possesses in the British Museum the only portions of the beautiful 
sculpture as yet discovered of the Temple.” Roman remains lately found 
at Bath were worth notice, and still more important was the Gallo-Roman 
city discovered near Poictiers. 


PROVINCIAL. 

TAMWORTH ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY.— 
Oct. 23. The Rev. Henry Norris read a short paper on Polesworth 
Abbey, Warwickshire. This paper, with additions by the author, will 
appear in due course in The Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Wov. 6, Professor Humphry, 
F.R.S., in the chair. A communication from Dr. Pearson was read, in 
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which he called attention to the fact that the “Three Pigeons,” at the 
point where the road from Thame to Abingdon crosses that from London 
to Oxford, was probably the site where Goldsmith had laid the scene of 
She Stoops to Conquer. Among the objects exhibited were a one-handled 
terra-cotta vase, together with a water-colour sketch of the site of the dis- 
covery in West Row Fen, Mildenhall, and a well-preserved ‘“ middle- 
brass” coin of Trajan (rev. FORTVNA AvGvsT!I), found in the same 
locality. Mr. C. W. King read a paper on two bronze Etruscan mirrors 
with engraved reverses, which were exhibited by the Secretary. Professor 
Skeat quoted a paragraph on Magic Mirrors by Warton in his “ History 
of English Poetry,” in connection with Chaucer’s “Squire’s Tale,” and 
— that the word mirror is of French origin. A discussion fol- 
owed. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. — Sefi. 25. The 
Chronicler exhibited some coins dug up in the excavation now going on 
in the Pavilion Field. He also spoke of Winchester Cathedral, and its 
library and school, where he witnessed the celebration of the ancient 
custom of “Domum.” Mr. C. F. Gisborne gave some account of the 
Hermit’s Cell, near Repton, in Derbyshire, called “ Anchor Church.” 
The Rev. H. Walford gave an account of Elgin Cathedral, and narrated 
an old legend about Cawdor Castle. Mr. G. D. Barry described the font 
at Acle Church, Norfolk, and Mr. H. D. Carroll described the “ Spinster’s 
Table,” and the “ Remnant of the Flood,” at Chagford, in Devonshire. 
The Rev. G. E. Jeans described the “ Moot Hall,” at Aldborough, and 
some places of interest inj the Channel Islands.—Oc¢. 16, the Rev. F. 
B. Butler, President, in the chair. Mr. F. E. Williams exhibited a brass 
from Fulham. Mr. R. F. Sharp reada paper on “ Michaelmas,” in which 
he referred to several curious customs observed in different parts of the 
country at that particular season. The Rev. L. S. Milford read a paper 
on “St. Ursula, in Legend and in Art.”—Oct. 23. The Rev. C. E. Prior 
read a paper on the “ Charter House,” which was illustrated by a number 
of drawings and plans. 


PENZANCE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Océ, 
20, Mr. Cornish, V.P., in the chair. Mr. Clare exhibited two coins, one 
of the smallest republic—San Marino—and the other the oldest coin cf 
the largest republic—the United States—dated 1776 and bearing the 
characteristic motto, “‘ Mind your business.” Mr. T. Cornish exhibited a 
number of curious articles. First an ink-horn and a tobacco-box lent by 
Mr. W. A. Taylor. The horn was at least 150 years old, and the box 
commemorates, probably, the battle of the Nile, for it is inscribed, 
“Nelson and his jovial crew did make the Frenchmen for to rue.” Mr. 
J. P. Milton lent a Dutch tobacco-box commemorative of the battle of 
Zorndorff, 1758, and Mr. Beckerleg another tobacco-box on which were 
chased scenes illustrative of the story of Queen Esther and King 
Ahasuerus. Mr. McFadyean lent a brass breastplate, inscribed “‘ Armed 
Association, 1798,” and the chairman was inclined to attribute it to Liver- 
pool, which was about 1798 excited by fear of a French invasion from 
Ireland. Mr. Bolitho mentioned with regret the dying out of such fine 
old Cornish families as the Mohuns, the Arundells, the Trevillions, the 
Cowlings, the Trevanions, and the Tresillians, suggesting that all that is 
known of them should be put on record. Before the company separated 
Mr. Magor, by means of the microscope, illustrated his paper on brittle- 
stars. 
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Antiquarian Mews ¢€ IRotes. 


THE sale of the fourth portion of the books forming the Sunderland 
library, commenced on November 6th, and extended over the nine follow- 
ing days. A detailed account of the sale is unavoidably deferred. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN JEWITT, F.S.A., has in preparation an elaborate work 
on the ‘‘ Corporation Plate and Insignia of Office, &c., of the Cities and 
Corporate Towns of Englandand Wales.” The work, which will be in two 
volumes, will be profusely illustrated. 

THE Burns relics, formerly in the Edinburgh Select Subscription 
Library, have passed into the possession of the Earl of Rosebery. The 
antiquities of the Shetland Literary and Scientific Society have been 
disposed of to the Edinburgh Antiquarian Museum. 

IN the Middle Ages drinking-tankards were often made with a whistle 
at the side, which came into use when the tankard was emptied, in order 
that the drawer of the liquor might know that more was desired. It is no 
doubt to this that we owe the expression “ whistle-drunk,” which occurs in 
some of our older writers. 

WITH the intention of assisting in raising funds for continuing the 
restoration of Barnstaple parish church, a descriptive account of that build- 
ing, and of the conventual church of St. Mary Magdalene, at Barnstaple, 
has just been published in the form of an illustrated volume, by Mr. J. R. 
Chanter of that town. 

IN the course of the recent excavations at Pompeii, a small shrine has 
been discovered containing six bronze statuettes, representing Apollo 
with a lyre, Mercury, Hercules, AEsculapius, and two Lares. Strange to 
say, the bronze lamp which once burned before the shrine was found still 
hanging in its place. 

THE Sacred Congregation of Rites has received the documents relating 
to the cases for the beatification and canonisation of Sir Thomas More, 
Lord Chancellor of England, and John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester and 
Cardinal of St. Vitalis, “‘ both martyrs to the faith in 1535, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. of England.” 

THE Academy learns that M. Lisch, the discoverer of the Gallo-Roman 
town near Poitiers, to which the name of Sanxai has been given, has 
proposed that the State should purchase the site ; and his proposal is 
supported by the Commission des Monuments historiques, of which 
M. Antonin Proust, the late Minister of Art, is president. 

THE Duke of Manchester has given permission to Mr. B. Beedham, of 
Ashfield House, near Kimbolton, to print “A View of the State of the 
Clergy within the County of Essex,” about the year 1603, from the ori- 
ginal MS., which is now preserved at Kimbolton Castle. The work 
throws no little light on the ecclesiastical life of the period, both in a 
religious and a social aspect. 

MEssRs. PAUL & Co. have added to their Parchment Library “The 
Imitation of Christ” by Thomas & Kempis. The book is one which needs 
no commendation at our hands; but we can certify to the beauty of the 
hand-wove paper on which this edition is printed, the care displayed in 
its getting up, and the happy imitation of the antique style shown in its 
binding. It bears the well-known imprint of Whittingham at the Chis- 
wick Press. 
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THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, appear 
in the November magazines : Temple Bar, “A Day at Avignon ” ; Mac- 
millan, “On History”; Letsure Hour, “Trade Tokens,” “ An Ancient 
British Pit-village” ; Edinburgh Review, “The Ancient Architecture of 
India” ; Quarterly Review, “Oxford under the Puritans,” and “Greek 
Sculpture”; The Century, “ Venice,” and “ Howa Nation is made”; Maga- 
sine of Art, “ Giovanni Costa ”; Cornhill, ‘* A Corner of Devon.” 

In demolishing an old house in Paris, which dated from the fourteenth 
century, and was once occupied by the Marquis d’Effiat, Marshal of France 
and Superintendent of Finance, a copper vase was found containing coins 
of great value. There were in it 7,822 gold pieces, worth more than 
£4,000. They bear the superscriptions of John the Good, Charles V., Guil- 
laume de Beauregard, Guillaume de la Garde, Raymond III., and several 
other local rulers, and many of them are exceedingly rare. The two work- 
men who found this treasure received half its value. 

THE Mound of Mahuta, onthe Fresh- Water Canal, where the small British 
battery did such good service in the recent Egyptian campaign, is a spot 
of much Biblical interest, as Miss A. B. Edwards reminds us in a letter to 
acontemporary. It is supposed to mark the site of the city of Rameses, 
for the building of which the Hebrews were compelled by their Egyptian 
task-masters to make bricks with stubble of their own gathering, as related 
in Exodus v. These bricks, moulded of sun-dried clay mixed with chopped 
straw, and stamped, some with the cartouche of Rameses II., and some with 
the cartouche of his successor Menephthah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
are to be found in any number in and about the mound.—Graphic. 

THE Paris correspondent of the Dazly Telegraph says that an entire 
Gallo-Roman town has been unearthed in the neighbourhood of Poitiers. 
It contains a temple 114 yards in length by 20 yards in breadth, baths 
occupying two hectares, a theatre, the stage of which alone measures 
ninety yards, streets, houses, and other buildings covering a space of 
nearly seven hectares. The excavations are being continued with further 
success, disclosing more edifices, sculpture in the very best style and in 
good preservation—dating, it is thought, from the second century—anda 
quantity of iron, bronze, and earthen articles. M. Lisch, the inspector of 
historic monuments, is enthusiastic over this discovery, and declares that 
the town is “‘a little Pompeii in the centre of France.” It is to be hoped 
that this interesting relic of a bygone age will not be suffered to fall into 
rack and ruin for want of enterprise and attention. 


THE following is an example of German esthetic criticism of sculpture. 
Prof. Michelet, of Berlin, proposed lately, in a paper read before the 
Wissenschaftlicher Kunstverein, a new theory of the date and artistic 
meaning of the Vatican Apollo Belvedere. He maintained that it was a 
work of Roman times, and that it was meant to represent the triumph of 
the Roman people over the conquered nations. The god regards the 
world rather with contempt than anger. The weapon rests in one hand 
because the conquest is complete, and the military cloak hangs half thrown 
off on his shoulder and arm. But yet the god steps forward, for the 
Roman Empire ever advances. The other hand rests on an olive tree, 
because Augustus shut the doors of the temple of Janus. The diadem 
which adorns the god the professor considered the strongest indication of 
the truth of his interpretation. The emperors permitted themselves to be 
worshipped in Rome under the form and attribute of divinity. The battle 
of Actium was, according to popular belief, won by the aid of Apollo. 
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What more likely, then, than that Augustus should havehimself represented 
in the form of Apollo as conqueror of the world, and adorned with the 
royal diadem ?—A theneum. 


ACCORDING to the Academy, Lord Spencer has been kind enough, at 
Mr. Furnival’s request, to send his unique copy of Caxton’s Englished 
“ Foure Sons of Aymon” to the British Museum, in order that Miss Marx 
may copy it, and Mr. Sydney L. Pee, of Balliol, edit it for the series of 
““English Charlemagne Romances,” that the Early-English Text Society 
is issuing, of which Mr. Herrtage has edited several volumes, and Mr. 
Lee is now editing the “‘ Huon of Bordeux” by Lord Berners. For the 
last book the society hopes to engrave the only authentic portrait by 
Holbein, of the fine old translator of Froissart’s “Chronicles,” and 
many other worthful books “into our maternall Englyffhe Tonge.” This 
is at Keythorpe, in Leicestershire; and if a good photograph can be 
secured, it will be engraved by Dawson’s typo-etching process for the 
Early-English Text Society’s volume. 


MR. ROWLAND WARD, a Fellow of the Zoological Society, writes to the 
Times: “The very interesting fossils that were discovered at Charing- 
cross when the deep excavations were made for Messrs. Drummond's 
banking-house have now been all identified, pieced together and named, 
and can be seen by anyone who cares to call and inspect them at 166, 
Piccadilly. They form more than 100 specimens, illustrating with con- 
siderable completeness the more ponderous animals that in pleistocene 
times—coeval with, probably, the first appearance of man on our earth— 
ranged where Trafalgar-square now is; and they show that indigenous 
lions once roared where the electric light now shines on Charing-cross.” 
The following is a list of the fossils discovered: Bones of the cave lion 
(Felis leo spelea); tusks and bones of the mammoth: tusks and bones of 
extinct elephants (Zlephas primigenius, Elephas antiguus); remains of 
extinct Irish deer (Cervus megaceros); remains of red deer ; remains of 
a species allied to the fallow deer (Cervus Brownit); remains of rhino- 
ceros ; remains of extinct oxen (Bos primigenius)—from the pleistocene 
gravels. Bones of the horse, the sheep, and the short horn (Celtic) (Bos 
dongifrons)—from recent deposits. 

THE Riga Zeitung gives an interesting account of the valuable manu- 
scripts lately discovered at Revel. It was proposed to refit an apartment 
on the ground floor of the Hétel de Ville, to serve as an additional recep- 
tacle for the city archives. But on examination it was found to be filled 
almost to the ceiling with manuscripts and books, the bulk of which be- 
longed to the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries, while some thousands 
of them dated from the sixteenth, very many from the fifteenth, and some 
even went back to the fourteenth century. The most valuable among 
them was, perhaps, a collection of municipal account-books and similar 
documents. Hitherto only a few of the old city books of this once famous 
Hanse town were believed to exist ; but about forty of them, of all kinds, 
ranging from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, have here been 
brought to light. Books of all kinds, such as were kept probably only in 
the Middle Ages, are here represented—accounts of the municipal lime- 
kilns, mills, exchange of coins, exchequer receipts, beginning with the year 
1432, registers of incoming ships, with abstractsof their bills of lading 
(from the beginning of the 15th century), port dues, list of citizens, records 
of inheritances, ledger of receipts from succession duties, record of letters 
of convoy, several letter-books (one of which ranges from 1383 to 1425), 
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and others for the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Among the other treasures here discovered is the chronicles of 
Diinamunde, long believed to be lost, and a manuscript belonging to the 
municipal archives of Liibeck. German medieval archzologists are look- 
ing forward eagerly to a thorough investigation and calendaring of the 
contents of this precious “ find.” 


WESTWELL CHURCH, near Ashford, Kent, a building well known to most 
archzologists, is in such a dilapidated condition, that its restoration “on 
the old lines” has been decided upon, and an appeal made for contri- 
butions for carrying on the work. The church dates back as far as the 
middle of the thirteenth century (about A.D. 1240 to 1260), and to this date 
belong the west door, the west window, and the tower arch. The nave is 
coeval with the tower (about 1250 or 1260), and elegant in design and 
detail. It has the usual character of the finest period of our achitecture, 
to which Westminster, Salisbury, Lincoln, and Beverley, and so many of 
our most beautiful churches belong. The chancel is of the same date, with 
internal arcade, a groined early English roof, a handsome triplet east win- 
dow, and inserted florid sedilia of Bethersden marble. The most curious 
and beautiful portion is, however, the triple chancel arch and screen, a high 
open colonnade of three arches of the same date (A.D. 1250), situated be- 
tween nave and chancel. Seen from the tower arch, through this fine open 
partition of three bays, and the two chantries, the chancel with its arcade, 
its beautiful east window, and roof of the same age, has a very striking 
perspective effect. In the north aisle there isa remarkable piece of stained 
glass, probably unique in England, commemorating the marriage of 
Richard II. with Anne of Bohemia, and another of Edward the Confessor, 
and his Queen, the daughter of Godwin, Earl of Kent. It is now proposed 
to restore the remainder of the church at a cost of £2,500, in accordance 
with the plans of Mr. Ewan Christian, under whose direction the chancel 
was restored. The old lines of the building will be most scrupulously 
respected, and nothing introduced that can in any way mar the simply 
grand beauty of the church. Subscriptions in aid of the work can be sent to 
the vicar, the Rev. H. Honywood D’ombrain. 


MR. JAMES J. CARTWRIGHT, of the Public Record Office, has just com- 
pleted his volume of “ Wentworth Papers.” The following is an outline 
of the contents of this work :—Thomas Wentworth, born at Wakefield in 
1672, was the son of Sir William Wentworth of Northgate Head, and a 
grand-nephew of the Earl of Strafford, Charles I.’s great minister, from 
whom he inherited his second title of Lord Raby. After a distinguished 
career in the army under William III. and the Duke of Marlborough, he 
was appointed ambassador to the court of the first king of Prussia at Ber- 
lin, in 1703. In March, 1711, he was transferred to the Hague, and later 
in that year the earldom of Strafford was revived in him for his eminent 
services. He was one of the plenipotentiaries for negotiating the famous 
Treaty of Utrecht ; but on the return of the Whigs to power on the acces- 
sion of George I. he fell into disgrace, and was recalled from the Hague. 
Lord Strafford died in November, 1739. In addition to the extensive cor- 
respondence required by his diplomatic positions, Wentworth carried on 
a large interchange of letters with his relatives and friends in England, 
and appears to have been most careful in preserving every document that 
reached his hands. These papers, both official and private, have of late 
years been acquired for the MS. department of the British Museum, and 
fill upwards of 100 volumes ; it is from the private and family portion ot 
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them that the present work has been compiled. Among Wentworth’s 
chief private correspondents were his mother Isabella, Lady Wentworth ; 
his wife, Lady Strafford ; his brother, Peter ; his cousin, the famous Lord 
Bathurst ; and Lord Berkeley of Stratton: their letters contain much 
entertaining matter, illustrative of social, political, and literary history, 
more particularly in Queen Anne’s reign, mixed occasionally with 
references to Yorkshire people and places. After Lord Strafford’s return 
to England, early in 1715, the letters to him are less frequent and more 
miscellaneous in character, many of them being from young children just 
entering on life ; of particular interest in this part of the collection are the 
letters written by some "prominent Yorkshiremen, describing the progress 
of the great county election of 1734, in which Lord Strafford took an active 
part against his unfriendly relative Lord Malton, of Wentworth Wood- 
house. The papers fill one thick volume, in which two illustrations are 
included, being a portrait of Lord Strafford, and a view of Wentworth 
Castle. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to Notes and Queries :—“In Derbyshire it 
was considered bad luck not to have both holly and mistletoe in the house 
at Christmas. Part of the holly should be of the smooth kind, and part 
prickly ; and if this was so, affairs in the house would go on through the 
coming year in an even, prosperous way. Both kinds should, however, 
come in together. Should the prickly be first in the house, then the 
master would absolutely rule throughout the year; should the smooth 
come in first, then the wife would be mistress and master too. I have 
known of women who have made quite sure about the holly by gathering 
it on the previous day, and bringing it in the next morning as soon as it was 
fairly light. Lasses were sure of good luck if they were kissed under the 
mistletoe. If it was discovered that they had not been so kissed, the young 
men swept them down witha house brush or besom. A cricket chirrup- 
ng was a sign of good luck during the coming year. As many mince pies 
eaten during Christmas week, so many happy months in the next year ; 
but each pie counted must be made by different hands and eaten at 


different houses. 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication, 


A ROMAN VILLA. 

S1R,—Having returned from the excavations at Morton, near Brading, 
will you kindly afford us an opportunity for directing public attention to 
the work that has been el accomplished? The whole of the site 
being now the property of Lady Oglander, we have been enabled to 
remove the hedge which formerly separated the two estates. This 
obstruction is now cleared away, and in the course of the removal some 
interesting discoveries have been made ; for example, a chamber paved 
with mosaic, adjoining those previously described as having tesselated 
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floors. Originally this pavement was about ten feet square, but a portion 
only remains to indicate a geometrical pattern in varied colours, the main 
design having been destroyed, probably centuries since, when the limitary 
hedge was planted. In addition, and in a south-westerly direction, a way 
or passage, composed of a rough mortar or concrete floor, leads to a 
doorway, or piers of masonry indicating what may be presumed to be one 
of the entrances to the Villa. 

On the newly acquired land a wing, or range of buildings, corresponding 
to those described last year, is in course of excavation ; the chambers 
have yet to be developed, but they already define, with those referred to, 
the enclosure of a quadrangle of considerable extent. To the east of this 
some important structural remains have been unearthed, viz., an apart- . 
ment, which, from the quantities it contained of fragments of fresco or 
wall-painting, must have been of a superior character. It had, judging 
from the tiles found and the remains of transverse flues, together with 
traces of the furnace, been warmed by a hypocaust, but in later times 
had been appropriated to quite a different use. Constructed within the 
area, and mostly put together with old materials, are some singular 
structures, resembling kilns or ovens, which had been adapted to domestic 
or manufacturing purposes, and serve to illustrate the prolonged occupa- 
tion of the place. Near to these is an interesting square of masonry in 
good condition, the walls formed of flint boulders, in regular order, and 
the corners of well-squared blocks of native stone. In the centre is a bath 
or cistern, some five or six feet long, and paved with slabs of stone; it is 
lined with salmon-coloured mortar, a neat fillet running round the base 
and up the angles of the bath ; a drain or outlet, in fair condition, still 
remains 77 sztu. This bath or tank appears to rest on a suspended floor ; 
adjoining are some interesting examples of the form of drainage selected 
for the respective buildings. 

These remains, as interesting to many as are the mosaic floors, are 
enclosed in an area of about fifty feet square, and as already the effects of 
the late continuous rain is a matter for anxiety, we purpose covering in 
the whole ere the frosts set in ; but the necessary expense is very heavy, 
and we must trust toexternal help. The gate-money taken during the 
summer season, while sufficient for ordinary working expenses, is totally 
inadequate to the responsible task of covering in and protecting what is 
found with substantial sheds, so constructed and arranged as to be at all 
times open to public inspection. Subscriptions, therefore, are needed. 
The Managers of the Capital and Counties Bank will take charge of any 
sums forwarded to their branches at Ryde or Sandown, or they may be 
confided to the care of Messrs. Child and Co., Fleet-street. 

Of additions to the museum we may refer to a richly ornamented vase 
of Durobrivian pottery, unfortunately broken, paterze and cups of dark 
grey ware, a series of bone counters suggestive of Saxon influence, lock 
furniture in iron and bronze, a silver coin of Trajan, and many miscel- 
laneous objects. JOHN E. PRICE, F.S.A. 

London, November 18. F. G. H. PRICE, F.S.A. 


WILLIAM WARD. 


S1R,—The earliest vicar’s signature in the parish register of Walsall is 
that of William Ward, 1571, and his name occurs only once. I shall be 
glad if any of your readers can give me any information as to his family 
and arms. HIRONDELLE ARGENT, 
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BOOK PLATES. 


S1R,—To any of your readers who happen to be book-plate collectors 
I shall be pleased to present the book-plate of Sir Charles Style, Bart., 
as I have an immense number of them. My collection, which is now of 
large proportions and contains many valuable specimens, I hope to be 
able to describe at some future time, with the permission of the Editor, 
in the columns of The Antiguarian Magazine. I may here say, 
amongst others of interest it contains the following—“ Bilibaldi Pieck- 
heimer” (1500), by Albert Durer, called by Mr. Warren “the father of 
book-plates ;” also the rare “ Conradi” plate, supposed to be the ear/iest 
known book-plate, 4} by 5} in.; and the following early-dated ones :— 


Ichan Richart, 1499, the date in | Sir Geo. Cooke, 1727. 
MS. John Percival, Earl of Egmont, 


Excudebat Christoph, 1543. 1736. 
J. B., 1546, a curious foreign one; John Mitford, 1744. 

the date in MS. Franciscus Prepositus Cann, 1744. 
Michael Zimmermann, 1559. Nobilis Patricii Veneti, 1747. 

Sir Francis Fust, 1662, two speci- _ Cathedral Library at Exeter, 1749. 

mens, one 6} by 3% in. Francis Fleming, 1750. 

Beznazdus D. G. Proepo, 1670. James Brackstone, 1751. 

D. Petrus Daniel Huetius, 1692. Anon. (Sir Charles Frederick), 
Josua Barnes, 1700. 1752. 

Sir Edmund Turnor, 1702. Francis Colman, 1757. 

The Right Hon. Basil Fielding, _Josephi Xanpi, 1765. 

Earl of Denbigh, 1703. Anon. (Joseph Gulston), 1768. 
Coll. Lincoln. Oxon, 1703. ' Kempe Brydges, jun., 1773. 
Thomas, Lord Weymouth, Baron | Charles Hurt, 1780. 
bThynne, 1704. | Thos. Markham, 1780. 

James Tynte, 1704. | Thomas Bever, LL.D., 1781. 
Munificentia Regia, 1715. ; John Peachey, Esq., 1782. 
Edward Haistwell, 1718. Fr. Dickins, 1795. 


Delatourrette, 1719. 
Amongst those of special interest are the following :— 


Horace Walpole, two specimens. Philip Bliss. 

David Garrick. Edward Doughty. 

Charles Dickens, two specimens. | Sir Henry Tichborne. 

Martin Tupper. | Louis Pierre D’Hozier. 

H.R.H. Princess Sophia. | Fairfax. 

Samuel Ireland. | Sir Arthur Helps. 

Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. | Josiah Neele, engraver. 

Rev. H. S. Cotton, with angling Daniel O’Connell, two specimens. 
surroundings. Pius VI., a very scarce plate. 


L. and M. A. Schimmelpenninck. 
Madame de Stael. 

Anthony Trollope. 

William Wilberforce, M.P. 


The fuller description which I hope to prepare shortly will include an 
account of many fine pictorial plates which I possess. I have some two 
or three hundred duplicate book-plates which I should be pleased to 
exchange with other collectors. 

1, Henrietta-street, Bath. J. F. MEEHAN. 


Sir Henry Jardine. 
Chris. Anstey. 
Chevelier Bunsen. 
Baring-Gould. 
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“JACK HORNER.” 
(See pp. 166 and 269 ante.) 


S1R,—The reference made to this personage in your very interesting 
article on “ Horn and Horn Books” induces me to send you the following 
quotation, a note which appeared in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle two 
or three years since. Possibly one of your readers will be able to show 
whether “ Jack” was a real being or not :— 

“The lineal descendant of the by no means fabulous ‘ Little Jack’ 
(john F. F. Horner, Esq., LL.D., and J.P. for the county of Somerset), 
is Lord of the Manor of Mells..... Mells is a secluded and beautiful 
village two and a half miles west of Frome, and about fifteen miles east 
of the city of Wells. The Saxon word ‘ mells’ means honey, and the 
name is supposed to have been given to the village on account of the 
large quantities of honey which have always been found in and around 
the immediate neighbourhood. Mr. Horner is also Lord of the Manors 
of Leigh-on-Mendip and Cloford in the same county.” 

Leith, N.B. P. J. MULLIN. 

THE USE.OF “YE” FOR “THE” 
(See pp. 46, 106, and 164, ave.) 

S1R,—I wish your correspondent C. P., instead of referring me in general 
terms to numerous English black-letter books and MSS. of the 16th cen- 
tury, had mentioned two or three in particular, which can be seen in the 
British Museum or some other accessible library, where I may find “ ye’ 
and “yt” printed for ‘‘the” and “ that.” 

With every respect for the authority of Professor Skeat, I venture to 
doubt whether the resemblance between the Anglo-Saxon symbols for 
“th” and “y” can account for the use of “ye.” and “ yt” for “the” and 
“that,” after the introduction of printing ; and I also doubt whether this 
is really what Professor Skeat intends to infer. In other respects what 
he says quite favours my own view, the only point between us being 
whether the confusion of “th” and “y” in MS. arose in earlier or later 
times. T 


MUMMING AT CHRISTMASTIDE, 


S1rR,—I noted last winter at Sevenoaks, Kent, a group of mummers 
visiting the inns, hotels, and mansions of the gentry about Christmastide, 
habited in character, according to the approved old style, and reciting a 
garbled metrical version of the medizval play of “St. George and the 
Dragon.” A variation of the custom still obtains extensively,a Derbyshire 
friend writes me, in his county, under the name of “guisings.” And in 
places round about Boston, in Lincolnshire, a sort of mixture of hobby- 
horse dancing and mumming was largely practised at Christmas. 
I should be glad to see ladies and gentlemen who, like myself, are deeply 
interested in these rcliques of other days, describing in these pages what 
they may from time to time witness of still lingering folk-customs. 

MONKBARNS. 
A “FIND” OF COINS 


SIR,—In your Magazine No. to I observe a snaaals (p. 207) about the 
find of coins at Letchmore Heath, in this parish, describing them as 
“mostly belonging to the reign of Queen Anne, in good preserv: vation, and 
including some spade guineas.” There were no spade guineas, no coins 
of the reign of Queen Anne, and nine-tenths of the coins were in the worst 
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possible condition. The money was evidently a hoard buried at the 
beginning of the reign of James II. ; and as it may interest your readers 
to know what the coins were, I subjoin a list of those which came into my 
possession :— 

Edward VI.—A crown and two shillings. Philip and Mary.—Three 
shillings, 1555. Elizabeth.—Thirty silver pieces, mostly shillings. James 
I.—Twenty-four silver pieces, mostly shillings. Charles I.—Seventy pieces, 
shillings and half-crowns (King’s effigy on horseback) ; seventy shillings 
(King’s head) ; one shilling, with inscription in lieu of coat of arms. 
Charles II.—Ten old half-crowns, nine old shillings (all the above in 
exceedingly bad state). Charles 1Il.—Eleven half-crowns, 1671-1683 ; one 
crown, 1673; three shillings, 1663 and 1676; twelve guineas, 1670-1684 ; 
two half-guineas, 1679 and 1684. James II.—Two half-crowns and three 
shillings, 1685. (These last thirty-four all in good condition.) 

Thirty more coins were recovered by the police, but these I did not see. 
I am told that one was from the Oxford mint. 

Aldenham House, Elstree, Herts. HENRY H. GIBBS, 


THE ONLY (?) LIVING GENEALOGIST. 


S1r,—Being engaged on a family tree, the other day I received the 
accompanying paragraph, evidently an advertisement cut out from the 
Times : “Pedigrees compiled from the public records by the advertiser, 
who is the only living authority possessing the means of compiling correct 
pedigrees.—James Phillippe, 93, Highgate-road, London.” Now I have 
no doubt that Mr. Phillippe is a most accomplished genealogist, but I 
should like to know what is his authority for stating that he is “ the ony 
living authority possessing the means of compiling correct pedigrees?” 
Are, then, Sir Bernard Burke, Sir Albert Woods, Mr. Stephen Tucker, 
Mr. J. H. Round, Mr. John Foster, all deceased? I have looked care- 
fully through your monthly obituary, but can see no notices of their 
deaths, and I know that they were all alive when you started your new 
ANTIQUARIAN, on the ashes, I would fain hope, of that magazine 
of which you, Sir, were so cruelly and unjustly deprived.—Your obedient 
Servant, ANTI-STOCK. 


“THE FIRST NOWELL.” 


S1R,—This popular carol, which was sung by our Choral Society 
on “ Doctors’ Day,’ has been handed down by tradition at Merchant 
Taylors’ School. I should be glad if any of your readers could throw 
any light upon its authorship. From its extreme simplicity it would 
appear to be very ancient, and may probably have been inherited by the 
founder, Sir Thomas White, from a pre-Reformation source ; or he may 
have heard it sung, or have joined in singing it himself in his early child- 
hood at Coventry. The following is the first stanza of the carol :— 


** The first Nowell the Angel did say, 
Was to certain poor shepherds in fields as they lay ; 
In fields where they lay keeping their sheep, 
On a cold winter's night that was so deep. 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, 
Born is the King of Israel.” 


MERCATOR SCISSOR. 
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ARMORIAL. 


S1R,—Would Mr. Greenstreet, or any other of your heraldic contributors, 
kindly inform me whose arms are the following ?—“ Az., a fess Arg., over 
all a bend Gu., charged with 5 etoiles or.” I have endeavoured to trace 
it in the Heraldic Dictionary, but without success. 

228, Walworth-road, S.E. ELLIS MARSLAND. 


THE STEWS AT BANKSIDE.,. 
(See p. 272, ante.) 


S1r,—“ Mus Rusticus” will find his query answered by anticipation in 
my letter on p. 271—“ The legal or authorised status of Bankside was done 
away with for ever, anno 37, Henry VIII., &c.,’ as given by Taylor the 
water-poet, Katherine Parr being then queen. 

Br. NICHOLSON, M.D. 


LOCHAWE AND THE CAMPBELLS. 


S1R,—To employ a familiar form of speech, “would it surprise” the 
Clan Campbell to Seam that their ancestral seat is in danger ? 

Among the sayings and doings of Highlanders which have found a place 
in history, there are few phrases embodying more pride of race, of territorial 
possession, or of power, than their boast for centuries, “It’s a far cry to 
Lochawe.” Now, Lochawe, as every Scotchman knows, is the original 
ancestral seat of the wide-spread Clan Campbell. But probably because 
it is so ancient and so far off, this stronghold at Lochawe, while in every- 
body’s mouth, has been in fact forgotten till it is now a monument of 
ruin and neglect. In situation and surroundings there are few buildings 
in Scotland more picturesque than Kilchurn Castle, as it is called. Stand- 
ing at the very extremity of Lochawe, surrounded by an amphitheatre of 
mountains—Ben Lin at their head—it has been sketched, engraved, and 
agg om se again and again; one of its legends has been told in verse 

y Hamerton, and the Castle, under an altered name, figures in the 
“Legend of Montrose.” But for practical purposes, and for want of such 
ordinary care as a farmer would give to his out-offices or the dwellings of 
his cattle, Kilchurn Castle is becoming a mere heap of stones. The mis- 
chief began early in the present century, when the building was unroofed 
for the purpose of utilising the timber in the construction of two modern 
dwelling-houses—it is fair to add, in the absence of the then Earl, and 
without his permission. But the wood so abstracted does not seem to 
have been restored, and neglect must have been continuous, for at this 
moment nobody except the cattle who creep in there for shelter can walk 
about the interior, which is choked with fallen stones and towers, large 
portions of which, with the staircase, have tumbled down within the last 
few months. Other portions of the walls will certainly give way before 
the next high winds, and the trees and ivy, which have attained a rank 
luxuriance, must aid in precipitating the catastrophe. It is stated that last 
year something was done to the masonry, and that a few of the cracks 
were cemented over, but the interference must either have been trifling or 

ill-judged, as the recent mischief shows. 
It seems hardly credible that, with one head of the house of Campbell 
BB 
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not a day’s drive off at Inverary, and another with possessions extending 
over 100 miles and from sea to sea, matters should have been allowed to 
get into their present state. But certainly, unless something effectual is 
done, and done at once, the Clan Campbell, after two or three winters, 
will find themselves—as to “ Coalchuirn and her towers”—echoing the 
lament which Sir Walter Scott puts into the mouth of the Red Mac- 
Gregors, their predecessors in the district.—I am, Sir, yours, 
A CAMPBELL. 


THE EARLDOM OF MAR. 
(See p. 267, anze). 


S1rR,—Kindly allow me to reply to Mr. Round’s effusions in your pages 
for this month. Totally unable to prove the existence of his “ Later 
Earldom of Mar,” and the extinction of the ancient Earldom, Mr. Round 
resorts to assertions at once contradicted by ample documentary evidence, 
which, being inconsistent with his presumptions, he carefully evades or 
ignores. 

Every well-read Scotch lawyer knows that “ Peerages,” representing 
dignities apart from lands, were unknown in Scotland till about 1600, 
and, before James VI., the holder of a comitatus enjoyed the dignity of 
comes, or Earl, on taking infeofment, often a lengthy process even when 
sons succeeded fathers. The oppression under which the heirs of the 
ancient Earldom of Mar suffered, and the temporary tenure of the comitatus 
by the Crown and royal favourites for more than a century before Queen 
Mary’s restitution of their hereditary rights, did not and could not 
extinguish the ancient Earldom, any more than an hereditary castle pass- 
ing illegally into strangers’ hands, and then restored to its rightful owner, 
could become a /a¢er castle of newer date. 

Nor is Mr. Round happy in relying on the dicta of Lord Redesdale, 
whose ignorance of Scotch law is notorious, and whose presumptions 
have been repeatedly refuted as hopelessly untenable, and in trusting to 
the opinions of Mr. Hewlett, whose blunders have recently been ably 
exposed. Lord Redesdale’s “settlement of the question dangerous to 
disturb” was disturbed, set aside, and finally settled by being annulled 
in 1565, 1587, and 1626; and Mr. Hewlett’s statement that the “ House 
of Lords held in 1875 that the ancient Earldom is extinct” is a fallacy ; 
for, on the contrary, as Lord Selborne forcibly maintained in the House 
of Lords, “‘ The House did not say the old Earldom is extinct—it has pro- 
nounced no judgment on the subject ;” and Lord Cairns added, “ We 
must be careful not to go beyond what was done in 1875.” 

Mr. Round’s conclusions are already disproved in my letter in your 
number for October, and more fully by the testimony of various Acts of 
Parliament, royal charters, &c., reprinted and circulated. Theories may 
change, but, as facts cannot alter, I must perforce traverse old ground. In 
1565 John Lord Erskine, having proved before a commission of notables 
his heirship to Isabel Countess of Mar in her own right, through Robert 
Earl of Mar her heir, by a chain of three ancestresses, and Queen Mary 
deploring the illegal seizure and tenure by her predecessors of the ancient 
Earldom, and having satisfied herself of his said heirship, as her charter 
sets forth, she was “ moved by conscience to restore,as of old time, to him 
and his heirs general hereditarily, all the comitatus of Mar, of which 
his ancestors had been wrongfully deprived, by obstinate and partial 
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rulers, refusing their reasonable petitions, ag and earnestly praying 
their hereditary possession.” Shortly after this charter enabling him to 
recover the old Mar lands, on his z/eftment being completed, he — 
the ancient dignity, his inheritance, so long unjustly withheld. In con - 
tion of this restitution, the Act of Parliament of 1587 declares his son to 
hold the ancient Earldom “ as zf tmmediate heir within a year and a day 
to the Countess Isabel, and to Robert,’ whom ten times over the Act 
describes as “Zari of Mar her heir,” and “notwithstanding the 
iniquitie of the time” during which the heirs had been deprived, adding 
that “ neither right of blood nor heritable title is taken away by length of 
time or lack of possession.” 

This alone disproves the possibility of Mr. Round’s “ Late Earldom of 
Mar,” then twenty-two years old! Again, in 1606, only forty years after 
the alleged birth in 1565 of this “ Later Earldom,” its existence was un- 
known, and Mar was ranked (though only “according to the documents 
then produced”) above Menteith, created in 1428. In 1626 Queen Mary’s 
restoration to heirs general of their hereditary right—the ancient Earl- 
dom, and the Act of 1587 confirming its continuance, were upheld by the 
Court of Session, and the tenure of the ancient Earldom by the Crown 
previous to the Marian restitution was condemned as “ null and void, and 
to fall with all that follows thereon.” By the Treaty of Union this decision 
— final and unalterable, unaffected even by the theories of Mr 
Round ! 

Perhaps the convictions of the family for centuries who have enjoyed 
the ancient honours of Mar may be allowed as much weight as Mr. 
Round’s presumptions! My ancestors, not content with rank of more 
than a century above the alleged “Later Earldom,” have (since about 
1630) habitually lodged “nego for their precedency as premier Earls, to 
which it is well known they are entitled. Moreover, in 1824 the ancient 
title was again restored by Act of Parliament, solely through female 
descent, and its “ great antiquity” was enlarged on by Sir R. Peel, Lord 
Binning, and other speakers in the House (see Hansard). 

Against all this, Mr. Round is unable to bring forward an atom of 
evidence to support his “Later Earldom of 1565 ;” and it provokes a 
smile to find him pitting his presumptions, and the ise dixits of Lord 
Redesdale, against overwhelming documentary evidence, and against the 
testimony of all Scottish Peerage authorities for centuries, “including 
“the great and accurate Lord Hailes,” and so profound a scholar as the 
late Earl of Crawford, whose masterly work “ Zhe Earldom of Mar in 
Sunshade and Shade for 500 years,” will long remain a monument of 
truth and evidence, versus fallacy and fabrication. 

Fortunately, few will be found to uphold Mr. Round in forsaking fact 
for fable, and in resorting to a species of special pleading (however 
plausible to the ignorant and unwary); and thus, if alliteration be 
allowed, floundering in the footsteps and fallacies of Messrs. Fraser and 
Foster, endeavouring feebly to foist on your readers the foolish farce, 
founded on fiction, of a “ Later Earldom of Mar dating from 1565,” not 
to be found on the Union Roll of Scotch Peers, and whose very existence 
is unrecorded and was unheard of until 1875, when this phantom found- 
ling became essential to the convenience of Lord Kellie, but to support 
which, as Lord Chelmsford candidly and with perfect truth admitted, 
“there is no writing or evidence of any kind.”—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, MAR. 

Edinburgh, Nov. 14, 1882. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Editor declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of MSS. 
voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 

Mr. H. EcRoyD SMITH, Saffron.—The Editor makes it a rule to pay 
no attention whatever to rude and uncourteous letters. 

To OBTAIN IMPRESSIONS FROM TIME-WORN INSCRIPTIONS.—In 
answer to the request of “ Archivarius ” (see az/e, p. 275), a correspondent 
suggests the ordinary “Lining Paper” (to be obtained at any decent 
plumber’s), and leather, or rather kid, with a good black surface, to be 
used in the same way as heelball is used for rubbing brasses. The 
leather, he adds, will ensure a finer impression than heelball. 


Cooeoeoooe 


Books Received. 


1. Salaminia. By A. P. Di Cesnola, F.S.A. Triibner & Co. 1882. 
2. Accounts of the Wardens of the Fraternity of the Holy Ghost in 
Basingstoke. Southampton: Gilbert & Co. 1882. 
33; Travels in South Kensington. By M. D. Conway. Triibner & Co. 
1882. 
4. Bloxam’s Principles of Gothic Architecture. New Edition. 3 vols. 
Bell & Co. 1882. 
5. Historic Winchester. By A. R. Bramston and A. C. Lefroy. Long- 
mans & Co. 1882. 
6. Colchester Castle a Roman Building. By George Buckler. Part 
iv. Privately printed. 
7. The Portfolio. November, 1882. Seeley & Co. Fleet-street. 
8. English Etchings. Part xvii. (November, 1882.) W. Reeves, 185, 
Fleet-street. 
9. Rambles Round Old Canterbury. By F. W. Cross and J. B. Hall. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1882. 
10. The Harveian Oration. By Dr. Ogle. 
11. Old Yorkshire. Edited by Wm. Smith, F.S.A.S. Vol.iii. Long- 
mans, 1882. 


OOOO SOOSOOCO 


Books, ¢c., CHanted to jPurchase. 


Le Neve’s Monumenta Anglicana, 8vo., 5 vols., 1717—9; Beesley’s 
History of Banbury and Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage. 4to, 3 vols., 
1840. Address, Henry T. Wake, Fritchley, Derby. 

(1) Journal of British Archzological Association ; part for March, 1876. 
(2) Long Ago, vol. for 1873. Address, R. R. Lloyd, 9, Norland-square, W. 

Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer, several copies of No. 2 
(February 1882) are wanted, in order to complete sets. Copies of the 
current number will be given in exchange at the office. 
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